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Chapter One 
ee a ree 


AN saw her father as, following the curve of the 

drive, she pedaled smoothly into the turn-around. He 
stood looking at the large sheet of drawing paper Mother 
had tacked to the willow tree near the garage. She sur- 
mised, before he turned, that his expression would be puz- 
gied, amused and faintly incredulous. 

“Hil” she called and slurred to a stop under the light — 
yellow-green rain of the willow. 

Dad turned. 

“Hello!” he called in response and waved a greeting 
with his cance. His voice, as well as his expression, was 
amused and puzzled. The smile he gave her, though wel- 
poming, was preoccupied. “What és this?” he asked. 

“Our Victory garden.” Jan swung her feet to the smooth 
surface of the turn-around. Her glance went quickly to the 
tools she, herself, had assembled. They were as she had 
left them two hours ago, tilted cutting edges up against the 
warped red wheelbarrow, “Looks like Mother's yard-man 
dida’t show up,” she observed. 

“Has your mother acquired a yard-man?” Dad asked, 
bis tone indicating that not even a miracle of such magni- 
tade could altogether surprise him. 

“She thought she had. " Jan adjusted the parking guard 
om her bicycle. The wire basket was filled with bulging 
_ brown paper bags. Two oranges and a lemon rolled down 
to the drive. She stooped to retrieve them, grateful that 
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they weren't the eggs for the children’s supper. “Mother 
will be upset,” she added when she again stood erect. 
“Wouldn't you think she'd learn? Nearly a year and a half 
of war hasn't convinced her that yard-men, as such, no 
longer exist. They're top-sergeants or welders or riveters, 
now." She crossed a strip of lawn to join her father. 
“Mother goes right on acting as though this rumored 
scarcity of domestic help is subversive propaganda.” 

Dad laughed. “That's the secret of her somewhat de- 
vious cfliciency,” he said with amused indulgence. “She 
doesn’t admit that anything is impossible. Where was this 
garden to have been? Not that it matters. I'm merely 
curious.” 

“There.” Jan made a sweeping gesture which covered 
the stretch of lawn from the flag-stoned terrace at the rear 
of the hig timber and stucco house to the high and seme- 
what straggling hedge which enclosed the property. The 
wheelbarrow looked small and inadequate set in the cen- 
ter of the open back lawn. The metal edges of the tools 
from which she had scraped the winter’s accumulation of 
rust shone feebly in the spring sunlight. That much wasted 
effort, she thought as she had thought this morning when 
she'd scraped away at rusted metal with wisps of steel 
wool. Her fingers still prickled with imbedded particles. 
Why hadn’t she been firm with Mother, then. she won- 
dered? There was pride involved in it somewhere. Mother 
was seldom defeated by difficulties. You were reluctant to 
admit that you were of lesser fiber and faith. 

“Hm-m-m—" Dad looked again at the diagram swing- 
ing from one tack pounded firmly, if crookedly, into the 
trunk of the tree, “Your mother’s hand-writing doesn't im- 
prove,” he commented mildly, “I'm reasonably certain of 
egg-plant and broccoli. But could she have intended, with 
the world at war, to devote so much space to—petunias?” 

Jan concentrated on the word beneath Dad's tracing 
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forefinger. “Potatoes,” she translated, after a moment. 
“Flowers are out for the duration. She's planning to dig 
ap the perennials. The jonquils escaped because they bloom 
early, Once in bloom, Mother couldn’t resist them, though 
it was a battle to the death between patriotism and pleas- 


“She hasn't spoken of a garden to me.” 

Jan laughed. “Oh, you know the technique. We won't 
bother Dad with details. We'll just go ahead and plough 
up half the property. The important thing is to make a 
start. Peas should have been planted on St. Patrick's Day 
and here it's already April—” 

“T know the technique.” Dad smiled. “What continues 
te amaze me is your mother’s supply of miscellaneous in- 
formation. How does she know peas should be planted 
on St. Patrick’s Day?" 

“Research,” Jan explained. “She's plugging gardens at 
Victory rallies here and there.” 

Dad shook his head in defeat not unmixed with admira- 
tion. His attention, as though the sheet of paper held an 
irresistible fascination, returned to Mother's elaborate 
diagram. 

“Quite a project,” he mused again. “It would give a 
full-time and experienced gardener pause for thought. 
We'll have to discourage this, Jan. Even if we could per- 
suade your mother to eliminate the more exotic varieties, 
vegetables aren't produced by a twist of the wrist. We'd 
de well to act quickly. She's likely to turn up with a tractor 
at any moment. But that's only the beginning. Think of 
weeding and hoeing and spraying. Think of beetles, aphis, 
potato-bugs, rabbits—" 

*T hawe—and shuddered.” Jan grimaced. 

“Impossible,”’ Dad said with finality. “A garden is back- 
breaking work. We haven't the requisite back-power and 
so we must be firm," 
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| ed, leaning on his cane, his gaze now absentl 
upon Mother's drawing. He looked, she thought, very 
nearly as he had looked a moment before. Humor still 
deepened the rays of lines at the corners of his eyes. The 
expression of affectionate indulgence which brightened 
and softened his lean olive-skinned face whenever, as now, 
he came upon an example of Mother's sometimes mis- 
directed energy, curved his lips in a slow half-smile. But 
she was certain that the change of mood she had sensed 
was not entirely an illusion. The shadow which had fallen 
upon his spirits hovered in momentary darkness about his 
motionless figure. 

These brief periods of depression came with increasing 
frequency, Jan thought, pity stirring in her heart. She 
glanced off across the lawn to the bright drift of jonquils 
against the hedge. That was natural, she reasoned silently. 
The difficulties of wartime living, the lack of help, the 
pressure pushing in from all sides must, of necessity, in his 
own mind at least, emphasize Dad's affliction. 

He was depressed because he was able to help so little. 
She was familiar with the visible reflection of an inade- 
quacy which he seldom expressed in words. She'd seen that 
expression of controlled patience when Dad watched her 
bring up from the basement hods of cannel coal for the 
living-room fire, when Rosalie carried her husky young 
son up the stairs, when the station-wagon wouldn't start 
and Mother called for somebody to hitch a tow-line to 
the Buick. 

Those were small services. How much more painful it 
must be to Dad to realize that, for him, there could be 
no active participation in the war effort. Pity, a per 
resentment swelled in Jan's heart. She stared at the drift 
of jonquils against the hedge, silently raging against an 
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injustice for which no devotion, no sympathy could ever 
comipensate— 

Dad spoke to her gently. 

“Don’t look so despairing,” he said. “What's one Vic- 
tory garden more or less? With ten ration books to our 
credit we aren't likely to starve." 

She sensed that he had gnessed at her thoughts. When 
she looked at him, he smiled, appreciative of her sympathy 
but wishing to dispel futile resentment. | 

Jan returned the smile. “Annie’s book doesn’t count for 
much,” she said lightly, following the lead he had given 
her. “She uses most of her meat points for pork chops te 
take home on her afternoons off. And speaking of Annie, 
I shall have to go in and break the news to her that it's 
some sort of a casserole for dinner again. She isn't an 
inspired cook at best and casseroles defeat her. I'll have 
to be tactful.” 

"Come back,” Dad said. “We'll sit on the terrace and 
bake winter out of our bones.” 

Jan nodded. The sun was pleasant, she thought, wheel- 
ing ber bicycle toward the rear entrance of the house. Dad 
shouldn’t sit out of doors long, though. This mild sunny 
air was treacherous, Dampness aggravated the arthritic 
condition which was slowly crippling his body. April was 
not to be trusted. Mornings and evenings were still cool. 
She hoped the fuel oil supply would last through into the 
settled warmth of May. 

At the back door she, again, adjusted the parking guard 
on her bicycle. How many for dinner, she wondered? The 
family was gregarious and this was Saturday afternoon. 
Food points meant nothing to Mother. If, during her 
round of the day's activities, she came upon a lonely service 
man who appealed to her sympathies, she was as likely as 
not to bring him home for dinner, the evening, all night. 
Jan, herself, liked company. She enjoyed having the house 
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full, the radio or the record-playecr going full blast, service 
men to entertain. Annie had different convictions, however. 
It was becoming increasingly difficult to placate her with 
suggestions, pep-talks, a good deal of active assistance— 

Her arms full of parcels, Jan was about to call to Annie 
to open the door. Wheels turning on the drive, a tripping 
clatter of high heels, diverted her attention. Lillian was 
bringing Rosalie’s babies home from their afternoon out- 
ing. Jan waited on the steps until the English pram ap- 
peared around the corner of the house. Lillian, she "4 
served, had dumped two and a half year old Johnny into 
the pram with Lynne. 

Rosalie, her older sister, had left the explicit direction 
thet Johnny should walk. She had a fixed routine for the 
care of the children which she, herself, rigidly observed. 
Lillian was taking an unfair advantage. She knew that 
Rosalie would not be here to check on this return from 
the daily outing. Mother had decided that Rosalie needed 
diversion. Rosalic was spending the afternoon with 
friends in town. 

Jan watched the girl who was not yet aware of being 
observed. Lillian wore the white uniform Rosalie pro- 
vided but it was well concealed beneath a new plaid coat. 
The stubby high-heeled pumps were her own and why she 
didn't break her neck in them Jan couldn't understand. 
Lillian’s brown bush of permanent hung in what she prob- 
ably thought of as a glamour bob to her shoulders. Her 
head was bare except for a cluster of cotton gardenias 
attached to a comb. Her mouth, in her round dull-skinned 
face, bloomed with raspberry lip-stick. 

Lillian’s expression, as she bumped the pram over the 
flagstone walk leading in from the drive, was sulky. Sulki- 
ness was overlaid with a spurious brightness, however, 
when she became aware of Jan. 
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_ “Hello, there!” ahe said. Lillian’s manners, mousey to 


“gh extreme when Rosalie’s mother-in-law had first sent her 
dewn from the farm in Connecticut to help Rosalie with 
the babies, had certainly altered. They weren't in keeping 
with Rosalie’s English pram. “You look like the grocery 
boy,” she added. 

She did not offer to help with the parcels. “I am,” Jan 
said pleasantly. She might as well mention a few of Lil- 
Gan's inadequacies instead of being pleasant, she thought. 
The girl was becoming restless. She'd be off for a factory 
job before very long. There was what Dad spoke of as “an 
assembly-line glint" in her eyes. But that, after all, was 
Rosalie’s problem. “Did you have a nice walk ?" Jan asked. 

“Tust lovely!” Lillian lilted. “Johnny-boy walked and 
walked but he got awfully tired, didn’t he, precious?” 

The truth of the matter probably was, Jan reflected, 
thar slowing the pram to accommodate Johnny's ambling 
pace irked Lillian. Johnny had the soul of an explorer. He 
wandered off the course charted for a walk to poke behind 
hedges, climb unfamiliar steps, examine insects and stones. 
She knew, from experience, that dumping him into the 
pram with Lynne expedited an outing. Lillian was paid 
znd well paid, though. She should carry out Rosalie's in- 
structions— 

The children looked fine, however, smart and rosy in 
new spring outfits. Lynne, at ten months, was well on her 
way toward being a beauty. They were sweet, Jan thought, 
admiring her nephew and niece. Too bad that Rosalie 
worried about them constantly. They were a responsibil- 
ity. But surely pleasure in one’s children should be a com- 
pensation of parenthood— 

“Go in through the sun-porch, Lillian,” Jan said, won- . 
dering how often she had repeated that particular di- 
rection. “Remember Lynne's orange-juice and see that 
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Johnny drinks all his milk. Mrs. Webster may not be here 
in time for the children's supper.” 

“We meant to go in through the sun-porch,” Lillian 
said with stressed sweetness but a resentful toss of her 
head. “We always drink all of our milk, don't we, 
Johnny?” she crooned and bumped the pram along over 
the flagstones. 

She hadn’t intended to use the sun-porch entrance, of 
course. Exasperation crisped Jan's thoughts. Through the 
laundry and kitchen and up the back stairs was the short- 
est route to the second floor sun-room, overlooking the 
terrace, which Mother had converted into a nursery for 
the children. That, too, was the logical! route. But Lillian 
antagonized Annie. And Annie complained about Lillian. 
Whar had started in as an occasional pot-shot here and 
there had become a major military engagement. Why 
couldn’t they be more cooperative? Jan fumed. If she 
managed to put up with both of them, why couldn’t they 
tolerate cach other? 

No answer to those burning questions. Jan shifted her 
parcels and unlatched the laundry door. The door into 
the kitchen beyond stood open. Through it came a sound 
of humming which was distinctly cheering. Annie was in 
a good humor, Allah be praised! Perhaps, for once, she 
wouldn’t glower and sulk if dinner was late— 

Jan walked on into the kitchen, 

“Here’s the best I could do,” she said briskly. “It's a 
casserole or a meat-loaf again, I'm afraid. Hamburg was 
all I could get.” 

The humming ceased abruptly. Annie's smooth choco- 
late-brown face reflected in the kitchen mirror, beamingly 
cheerful at Jan's first glance, drooped, as she watched, 
into settled gloom. Annie’s face, her ample person, her 
rich voice were designed by her Creator for abundant 
good humor, Jan thought. The effect of down-trodden 
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resignation which she achieved was a triumph of practised 
cunning over natural instincts. 

Annie turned from the mirror. 

*] ask you to look, Miss Logan,” she said, ignoring the 
subject of the evening meal. “How'm | goin’ to keep this 
kitchen clean if people don't wash up after theirselves 7" 

“People,” as Annie pronounced the word, undoubtedly 
referred to Lillian, Jan followed the direction of Annie's 
glowering glance. The fruit-juicer stood, unwashed, amid 
s miscellaneous litter on the counter beside the sink. A 
wire strainer with adhering bits of pulp and four squeezed- 
out orange halves were arranged, as though for a still- 
life painting, at the base of the juicer. 

“I'll speak to Lillian,” Jan promised, praying for 
patience. The unwashed juicer, the sieve, the orange skins, 
unless called to one's attention would certainly have re- 
mained unnoticed in the confusion cluttering the kitchen, 
she thought. A sweet oily smell was the predominating 
odor in the room. Jan knew, without giving more than a 
passing glance to the results, that Annie had spent a good 
part of the afternoon greasing her hair. 

"The madam didn't allow it other places I've been in 
service," Annie went on, standing idly against the wall 
while Jan removed her purchases from the wrappings. 
“There was four in help at the Draytons’ but I had the 
kitchen to myself. The madam always told me—" 

“Better get the meat into the refrigerator,” Jan inter- 
rupted. “I know it's trying.” She checked increasing ex- 
asperation and made an effort to sound sympathetic. “But 
food must be prepared for the children.” 

“Nothing said about children when I interviewed your 
mother,” Annie muttered darkly. 

“Lillian is young and forgets,” Jan added, pleasantly 
crisp. “She hasn’t worked in service before. Her father ts 
the farmer on Mr. Webster’s country place in Connecti- 
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cut. She should leave the kitchen neat. I quite agree with 
you, Annie. Mrs. Webster or |] will speak to her. Any tele- 
phone calls?" she asked to change the subject. 

Annie relinquished a recital of her grievances with ob- 
vious reluctance. 

“Somebody called you. A man,” she added grudgingly. 

“Who?” 

“Mr, Lanning.” 

“Oh, Hugh!” Jan was somewhat surprised at the 
sudden life of her spirits. Hugh must have returned from 
his trip te Washington. Nice of him to call promptly. “Did 
he leave a message?” 

“He said he's driving out from town with friends and 
probably would stay for dinner.” 

‘He's bringing the friends for dinner?” Jan asked. 

“Just him." Annie moved heavily toward the refrig- 
crator. 

“Oh! Well, we can manage one extra, can’t we? Did 
he say what time he'd be here?" 

“No'’um,” Annie replied. 

"We'll plan for a seven-thirty dinner, then,” Jan ven- 
tured, “That will give everybody plenty of time.” 

Annie closed the refrigerator door. 

“I can’t stay for no seven-thirty dinner this evenin’,” 
she stated flatly. 

“Why not? You had last week-end off,” Jan reminded 
her. “This is your week-end on duty.” 

“Tl can’t serve no late dinner,” Annie repeated. 

Jan swiftly and silently counted to ten. “I'm afraid we 
can’t manage it earlier,” she resumed. “Mother called. 
She's been delayed in town.” 

“Ain't nobody ever on time,’ Annie mumbled just 
audibly. “Day in an’ day out somebody gets delayed.” 

This was Saturday. Annie, in all probability, had spent 
the afternoon oiling her hair in preparation for some fes- 
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tivity which she didn’t intend to miss. Jan drew a steady- 
ing breath. “You knew when you accepted this position, 
Annie, that meals would be irregular,” she said, main- 
taining with difficulty a just and reasonable manner. ‘This 
is a busy houschold. You knew when you came here that 
consideration would have to be given to Mother's work- 
ing hours as well as Dad's. Your wages and your time off 
were fixed in accordance with that consideration. We as- 
sumed that you understood.” 

The festivity for which Annie had oiled her hair must, 
Jan thought, be especially enticing. Unable, apparently, to 
combat reason and justice, Annie resorted to cunning. 

“My boy's got a vacation from the Army,” she said 
plaintively. Her eyes lifted with fine dramatic efiect to the 
wall clock ahove the stove. “He's likely home now," she 
added, “‘and me not there to meet him. When a boy's giv- 
ing his life to his country, he ought at least to have his 
mama home to cook hum a meal.” 

That, Jan thought, was a timely inspiration. Annie was 
in her late twenties. Jan knew because, more than once, 
she had paid Annie’s insurance. The dog-eared book in 
which payments were recorded revealed Annie's age. She 
couldn't possibly have a son old enough for the service. 

“Now, Annie,” Jan said bluntly, too annoyed for tact, 
“you know you haven't a son in the Army.” 

Annie was cornered but by no means prepared to sur- 
render. 

“He's my husband's son," she explained, giving the im- 
pression that she was more grieved than offended by Jan's 
blunt statement. “Like my own, though,” she went on in 
throbbing organ tones. ‘No mama could love her own 
child more than I love that little ole boy. Seems like I 
couldn't bear through it if I wasn't home to cook his 
meals.” 

It was Jan who surrendered, She always did, she re- 
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flected, feeling considerably less than capable and efficient. 
She was fairly certain that Annie’s explanation was an im- 
provisation. What could she do, though ? she asked herself 
helplessly. She couldn't accuse Annie of falsehood. If 
Annie walked out, slovenly as she was, it was doubtful 
that Mother would be able to replace her. Lillian’s mind 
was set upon a factory job at high wages. She hadn't yet 
spoken directly of leaving Rosalie but she had scattered 
a good many hints. The prospect of no help at all ina 
family of this size was appalling to contemplate. Jan 
knuckled under. 

“Dinner at half past six, then,” she said as graciously 
as possible. I'll try to round up the family, You can stack 
the dishes and get off as soon as you've served dessert. 
Lillian can help with them.” 

“Won't hurt her none,” Annie commented. Her dis 
satisfaction, however, had melted away like mist in the 
sun. Now that she had achieved her objective, Annie was 
helpful and brisk. “There's apple pies and I’ve made 
rolls.” She moved quickly and lightly between the table 
and the sink. “I think I'll stir up a good big meat loaf so 
there'll be some cold for to-morrow. Mr. Lanning'll prob- 
ably want to fix a salad. I] declare he’s more use in the 
kitchen than any of you girls.” 

Jan smiled in spite of annoyance. Hugh would enjoy 
that remark. Thinking of him again gave her spirits a lift. 
Hugh was good company. Comfortable, that was it— 

“Seems funny about Mr. Lanning,” Annie remarked 
companionably above the clatter she was making in the 
sink. “You wouldn't suppose a big man like him would 
take to cooking.” 

“That's one of his parlor tricks, Annie. Kitchen tricks, 
rather,” Jan amended. 

“How come he ain’t never got married?” Annie m- 
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guired. “You'd think some girl would have nabbed him 
‘before he got that gray hair.” 

“Because he can cook?” Jan laughed. 

“Well ‘um, not only that," Annie mused. “But he's got 
aright nice way with ladies. He’s noticin’, if you see what 
I mean.” 

“I do,” Jan agreed. “Girls have tried, I imagine. There’s 
time enough yet, though,” she added. “His hair is deceiy- 
ing. He’s prematurely gray. Mr. Lanning isn't older than 
forty.” 

“Gettin’ on,” Annie said. “Now if I was him—” 

The telephone rang, terminating any further discussion 
of Hugh. Annie reached for a towel to dry her hands. 

“Never mind,” Jan said quickly. “I'll answer.” 

Hugh might be calling again. She hurried through the 
pantry and out into the wide hallway. She was a little dis- 
appointed when, in response to her welcoming “Hello!”, 
Mother replied. 

“Jan, is that you, dear?” Mother's clear animated voice 
sounded a trifle breathless, 

“Yes, Mother,” Jan said. The telephone was on the 
hall table which stood beneath a large and very clear mir- 
ror. Sunlight flooding down through the casement window 
at the stair landing brightened the oblong of glass. Jan 
scowled at her reflection, above the mass of jonquils she 
had arranged in a copper bowl, as she listened. 

“T'll be late, dear,’"” Mother said. “I'm in town helping 
Emily Craig organize her canteen hostesses. Emily's ap- 
proach is so Jimp,” Mother's voice hurried on. “She's get- 
ting only a lukewarm response and since I practically 
ferced the job on her—" 

Her hair was impossible, Jan thought, the scowl deep- 
ening, baby-soft and just hair-colored, an indeterminate 
brown, and inclined to wisp. She should have a new per- 
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manent but she dreaded the frizzy stage. Maybe she should 
have a feather-cut bob— 

“__so if you'll have Annie hold dinner,” Mother was 
saying when Jan's attention returned to the conversation. 
“I'll probably make the 7 :05—” 

“But that’s too late, Mother. I've promised Annic that 
we'd have dinner at half past six.” 

“Why ?" Mother demanded. “This is her week-end on.” 

“That's what you think, darling, She has other plans. 
Her son is home on furlough.” 

“Her son! Now Jan, you know—”" 

“T suspect. But I can't prove it.” 

“After all we've endured from Annie, all the conces- 
sions we've made.” Mother's voice was indignant but 
there was an injured note in it, too. War conditions, of 
which she was acutely aware, hadn’t yet brought her to an 
acceptance of this particular result df the cause for which 
she labored. She continued to consider any defection of 
domestic he!p a personal betrayal. 

“Sorry,” Jan said. “I tried to put the idea of coopera- 
tion across. | couldn’t bring patriotism in. She beat me to 
i” 

Mother laughed self-mockingly. “I certainly haven't 
time to discuss the help situation now,” she said. “I'll try 
to make an earlier train. If I'm not at home by six-thirty, 
though, the rest of you go ahead. How's Dad?” 

“Fine,” Jan replied. “He's out on the terrace. It’s a 
lovely day, in case you haven't noticed.” 

“Don’t let him stay aut too long,” Mother said. “Is 
there anything [ should bring home? Not that I have time 
for errands, Heaven knows!" 

“Tust don’t bring any service men home for dinner,” 
Jan said. “Hugh telephoned. The state Annie's in, he’s all 
the traffic will bear.” 

“Hugh? How nice! Good-bye, dear, I must fly I” 
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The satisfaction in Mother's voice was unmistakable. 
A suspicion she'd had before flitted through Jan’s mind. 
Mother hoped that Hugh's interest in Jan was based, or 
would develop, into serious intentions. The idea, while not 
entirely unagreeable, certainly didn’t accelerate the steady 
beat of her heart. It was gratifying to consider a possible 
offer of marriage, of course. She, Jan, was twenty-three 
years old and had, as yet, been called upon to make 
mo such flattering decision. Hugh was comfortable, the 
thought rambled on. He was amusing and sympathetic, 
“noticing,” as Annie observed, which, to a woman, was an 
endearing trait— 

But Hugh, in a way she couldn't clearly define, was 
stuffy, too. Her regard for him wasn't romantic. Nor, she 
admitted candidly and with an element of relief, was 
Hugh's regard for her. Hugh enjoyed her company, as 

r men had, because she was undemanding; good 
old Jan, fairly skillful at sports, a responsive audience of 
one. Hugh had, she frequently suspected, the instincts of 
2 perennial bachelor. The set habits with which she was 
familiar, his enjoyment of comfortable surroundings, 
good food, well-mixed drinks, were as unalterably the 
deliberate pattern of a personality as were his robust good 
looks, his wit, his subtle flattery. All deliberate, she re- 
flected, a personality carefully designed and certainly lim- 
ited. Hugh wasn't romantic— 

She, Heaven help her, was romantic. Her appearance, 
fortunately, since romance persistently winged past her to 
settle upon her sisters, upon girls she felt were less worthy 
than she, was a protection. The scowl deepening, she 
gazed intently at her reflection. Her eyes weren't bad: 
hazel, like Dad's, more green than brown with flecks of 
yellow. Her brows, thick and dark, but nicely curved and 
with a way of quirking in response to words and thoughts, 
were interesting. But she had Dad's olive skin, as well, 
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and was apt to look sallow unless she wore warm colors 
and felt extremely well— 

Her nose wasn't bad, the inventory continued. Her 
mouth was too wide, though, her lips were too thin and 
she had a pointed chin. In the sweetly curved oval of Su- 
san’s face the Logan chin was provocative. Jan felt that 
this inherited feature added sharpness to a face sufficiently 
thin and sharp without that slightly jutting termination. 
She was taller than either of her sisters. Her legs were 
long and she was inclined to move in the head-long manner 
of a frisky colt. When she was younger that quality of 
long-limbed and somewhat awkward grace might have had 
a certain appeal. Now, however, at twenty-three, her long 
legs and square shoulders, the absence of softly rounded 
contours were, to her, distinctly repellent. She was the 
image of Aunt Maggie Logan who, though a grand old 
girl, had remained a spinster from the cradle to the 


grave— 

The fault did not lie entirely in her appearance, how- 
ever, Jan forced herself to admit. She simply hadn't an 
iota of the feminine allure with which her sisters and her 
sisters-in-law were extravagantly blessed. Mother should 
have named her Maggie. The romantic name of Janice 
was certainly a mis-fit. Not that she heard it often. Since 
the first time her hair had fallen limply from curl-rags and 
Mother had told her that she needn't keep on at Miss Car- 
penter's dancing class if she loathed it so, Janice had been 
shortened to good old Jan— 

She hadn't loathed Miss Carpenter's dancing class. 
She’d loathed watching Miss Carpenter urge reluctant 
boys to dance with her, though. Rosalie and, later, Susan 
hadn't lacked partners. Humiliation, during those years, 
had been a thorn in her flesh, an ache in her heart. She had 
forced herself into the neighborhood gang of boys and had 
earned their respect. She'd taught herself to skate faster, 
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Give from more perilous heights, send her sled plunging 
down steeper hills than the most daring of her male con- 
temporarics would have attempted unless challenged by 
her example. She’d found, rather early in life, that when 
she was not competing with her sisters or other femininely 
dazzling little girls, she did pretty well for herself— 

She was doing that now, she thought. She knew that the 
household routine moved more smoothly under her direc- 
tion than Susan or Rosalie could have managed, Why 
shouldn't she have assumed the responsibility? She hadn't 
Mother’s spark-plug personality. She hadn't a husband 
and children as Rosalie had. She wasn’t, as Susan was, in 
demand for decorative entertaining. Besides, Susan was 
barely eighteen and had finished school only last June. She, 
Jan, had a job and she did it, exasperating, often exhaust- 
ing, unglamorous though it was— 

The door-bell rang. Jan turned from the hall mirror, 
relieved to end disturbing introspection. She hadn't con- 
vinced herself, she thought, just before she opened the 
door. She hadn’t completely stifled the urge to share more 
actively in fighting and winning the war. Usually she was 
contented. Only at times like this when she thought it 
through— | 

Jan opened the door. 

“Hello!” she said. 

Hugh Lanning's bulk seemed to fill the frame of the 
doorway. He wore a plaid jacket and flannel slacks appro- 
priate for an afternoon jaunt to the suburbs. His brown 
eyes shone upon her through the lenses of shel!-rimmed 
giasses. His skin, as always, was fresh and high-colored. 
His graying dark hair waved crisply. He held in one 
hand a soft felt hat and a knobby walking stick. There was 
@ package under each arm. 

“Janice, my dear!” he said. 

“Hugh! I'm glad to see you.” She was glad to see him. 
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Only Hugh,called her Janice. Absurd that the warmth in 
his voice, as he pronounced her name, should make her 
feel cherished and desirable. Absurd but very pleasant. 
“Annie told me you'd called.” 

“Annie was not enthusiastic.” Hugh beamed. “Am I 
barging in on anything special? I warn you that | intend to 
stay for dinner.” 

“Nothing special.” Jan smiled. “Of course you'll stay. 
How was Washington?” 

“Frightful. Time was when I could take my claustro- 
phobia or leave it. From now on I am forever doomed.” 
His bright glance surveyed her with flattering interest. 
“You don’t know what a joy it is to see a woman who isn't 
in uniform. That yellow jacket is nice. New, isn't it? You 
should wear yellow often. It does something for your 
eyes.” Still smiling, he sighed gustily. “‘I feel like a sardine 
released from the can.” 

“Tdiot! Come in.” 

She closed the door. Bending forward, Hugh kissed her 
cheek. Hugh’s kisses were impersonal, a nosegay for a 
lady. Pleasant, however, an assurance of his continued 
interest. 

“Presents, my sweet.” Hugh dropped his hat and stick 
on the chesterfield. “This,” he said, presenting a package 
tenderly, “is real imported Vermouth, probably the last 
on this side of the Atlantic.” 

“Wonderful,” Jan said. 

“And this—" He presented the second package with a 
flourish. “This is cheese, properly aged in port and with 
a rich eflulgence. The time I had getting it you wouldn't be- 
lieve.” 

“You're a magician.” 

“No, merely persistent.” 

Hugh looked well pleased with himself. His enthusiasm 
was not entirely motivated by pleasure in being with her 
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again, Jan thought, feeling oddly a little let down. He 
was looking forward to martinis and crackers and cheese. 
Her assistance in the ritual was probably of negligible 
importance. But she was glad to see him. She had missed 
him. She liked him very much. 








Chapter Two 


Fie ee ee Eee 


Gysuicer lay warmly on the terrace. Hugh sat 
back at ease in a cushioned yard-chair, his feet in 
bench-made oxfords resting, ankles crossed, on an otto- 
man. Beside him, on a low table within casy reach, stood 
a crystal martini pitcher, glasses, a hastily rubbed silver 
tray filled with crackers spread with cheese. Hugh radi- 
ated comfort and good-humor. All he lacked was vine- 
leaves wreathed in his hair, Jan thought as she came out 
from the house. Hugh was a temperate Bacchus, however. 
He did not drink to excess. He enjoyed the ritual of mixing 
and serving drinks more, apparently, than consuming 
them. If it was a pose it was a harmless one and contrib- 
uted to the rapidly vanishing amenities. There was some- 
thing to be said for Hugh's attitudes, They provided a 
respite from the pressure of daily routine. 

Some such thought was in Dad's mind, also, she sur- 
mised. Dad, sitting in the chair on the other side of the 
table, glanced from Hugh to her with a twinkle in his eyes. 
Dad considered Hugh fairly light-weight, Jan knew, but, 
for brief intervals, was amused by Hugh’s gossipy anec- 
dotes and diverting, if self-centered, slant upon both per- 
sonal and national affairs, Hugh was the younger brother 
of one of Dad's college friends and first war intimates, It 
was Dad who had first brought him to the house, Loyalty 
to the Lannings had motivated further invitations until 
Hugh, very promptly, had taken over for himself. 
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“T shall be driven to negotiating with the government 
for an interned Jap,” Hugh was saying when Jan rejoined 
the two men. Always punctilious, if too much effort was not 
mrolved, Hugh made a move toward lifting his bulk from 
the low chair. 

“Put in an order for me.” Jan waved Hugh back into 
cushioned case. She sighed and settled into an adjoining 
chair. “What bliss to have regimented servants! Think of 
the F.B.1. in complete control | The idea has its points.” 

“Definitely.” Hugh echoed Jan's sigh. “What a lack of 
foresight! When I think of Floyd's pure genius with sea- 
food and sherry wasted on a drill ground, I deplore the 
misguided decisions of a draft-board.” 

Floyd was the deft and dapper young negro who had, 
until the past few weeks, maintained the comfort and mas- 
culine elegance of Hugh's bachelor apartment. A Japanese 
servant, though forcibly retained and possibly capable, 
would be a discordant note in the symphony. Floyd had 
been shipped up from Virginia with a portion of Hugh's 
mother’s silver, portraits and antiques. Hugh was now en- 
during the ministrations of a cleaning-lady-by-the-day and 
eating out in restaurants. The iron had entered his soul. 

“I’m convinced that Lillian intends to take a factory 
job,” Jan said. “She is, at the moment, composing a letter 
to her parents, That's why Johnny was prowling. When 
Lillian takes pencil in hand, a major issue is at stake.” 

“Lillian is past eighteen, isn't she?” Dad inquired 
mildly. 

“But her parents made Rosalie responsible for her con- 
duct,”’ Jan protested. “They sent her here to keep her out 
of a war job.” 

“That's one of the things we're fighting for, isn't it?” 
Dad’s yoice remained gentle. “Freedom of choice. Lillian 
is entitled to make her own decisions. There's not much 
that Rosalie or her parents can do about it, I’m afraid.” 
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“] don’t blame her, really,” Jan admitted. “I know 
mine is a purely selfish point of view.” 

“To which you are entitled,” Hugh said comfortingly. 
“The Constitution of the United States of America gives — 
me the right to feel that Floyd's induction is a sheer waste — 
of genius. I shall not have a possession left intact if things 
go on as they are. Yesterday's lady-by-the-day broke two ~ 
of the Waterford glasses.” 

“You'll be driven to marriage, Hugh.” Dad rose with © 
difficulty from his chair. “That may well be the only solu- 
tion. 1 don’t know how you feel about it but this constant 
discussion of the help problem ts beginning to bore me a © 
little. And if it isn’t help, it’s food. If you'll excuse me, I 
think I'll go up to the nursery and discuss which little pi 
went to market with my grandson. Food again.” D 
twinkled. “But no domestic help involved. Thank you,” 
he added, as Hugh, having also risen, handed him his cane, — 
“I'll see you at dinner.” | 

“Your father is sporting about this war,” Hugh said 
when he had opened the door into the sun-porch for him 
and returned to his chair. 

“What do you mean?” Jan asked. 

“If I'd been crocked up in one war, I don’t think I'd 
have much tolerance for a second.” Hugh poured a fresh 
drink’ and turned the stemmed glass in his hand. “He was 
injured in the last war, wasn't he?” 

“Not exactly,” Jan replied. “He contracted rheumatic 
fever shortly before the Armistice and was invalided — 
home. The disease, apparently cured, was inactive for — 
years. His heart was slightly affected as is usual in such © 
cases. Except for that Dad was well. This arthritic con- 
dition has developed gradually. He doesn’t improve or 
get much worse. There's nothing further that doctors can 

o.” 
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“But the war was directly responsible?” Hugh per- 
sisted. 

“Dad minimizes that,” Jan said. ‘He had an inherited 
tendency. His reply to your question would be that he 
might haye contracted the fever in a duck blind or sitting 
through a football game in the rain.” 

“That's fortitude,” Hugh said in sincere admiration, 
“The war work he does must be taxing,” he continued 
after a moment. ‘These bond drives and the ration board. 
The latter must be a thankless job.” 

“Somebody must do it.” Jan spoke a trifle crisply. Un- 
reasonably, perhaps, Hugh’s comment annoyed her. “Dad 
doesn’t ask for thanks. I suppose he is irked by his physi- 
cal limitations though he seldom complains. He does what 
he can. Nobody enjoys, or should be satished with feeling 
—iuseless.” 

Hugh's quick glance was shrewd. 

“Is there a personal implication in that observation?” 
he asked with a smile which Jan felt was deliberately rue- 
ful. “You can't have meant yourself. You're the most use- 
ful young lady of my wide acquaintance. The gentle dig, 
therefore, must have been directed at me.” 

“No dig intended,” Jan said. ‘‘Wishful thinking, per- 
haps.” 
“What did you wish?” 

“That Dad was physically fit,” Jan replied. “He might 
have made a valuable contribution to the war effort. He is, 
as you know, a construction engineer of more than reputa- 
ble standing. Skill and experience were vital just after 
Pearl Harbor when the country was unready for war, are 
still essential, of course. We, the family, are more or less 
financially secure. Dad, even at his age, shouldn't have had 
much trouble finding a useful job—” 

“Your father has made his adjustments,’ Hugh said 
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comfortingly as her voice trailed into silence. “He doesn't 
see with your eyes or feel with your emotions.” 
7 suppose not.” Jan sighed. “It's just—" She paused 


“__that the contrast between the state of your father’s 
health and mine seems an unjustified distribution of natu- 
ral resources?" Hugh asked and added, without conceit, 
in an effort, she knew, to dismiss from his immediate pres- 
ence and hers any regrets or resentments which might mar 
the felicity of the moment, “I agree, my swect. I am what 
is sometimes quaintly called ‘a fine figure of a man’ and 
what good use do I make of natural resources? That ts 
a purely rhetorical question.” He smiled. “You needn’t 
reply.” . 

Jan laughed. He was that exactly, she thought, any an- 
noyance she had felt at once appeased. Hugh gave an im- 
pression of massive weight. Actually, however, there 
wasn’t an ounce of fat on his robustly built, well propor- 
tioned body. He was more than six feet tall and devoted 
time and attention to keeping himself in the pink of physi- 
cal perfection. He danced well and was good at sports. 
One of Hugh's many attractions for her lay in the fact 
that his towering physique gave her, long-legged Jan, the 
unique and gratifying sensation of feeling petite— 

“All facade,” Hugh said, guessing at her thoughts or 
informed by her expression, perhaps. “Defense mecha- 
nism, I presume, supplied by a beneficent providence. In- 
side I’m as gun-shy as a covey of quail. It's probably my 
patriotic duty to keep myself out of uniform. The govern- 
ment makes quite a saving in wool and leather and such.” 

“There's a way around that.” Jan laughed at him as he 
had intended she should. “Officers are called upon to sup- 
ply their own leather and wool. You'd be magnificent in 
uniform. All vigor and brawn. Nobody would suspect that 
quail twittered within.” 
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Hugh assumed an aggrieved expression. 

“Thank you—but not very much,” he said. “I'll admit 
that my small contribution to my country seems a waste 
of the brawn you mention. However, it seems, to be the 
mission to which I have been called. If I must further jus- 
tify my position,” he continued, “I beg you to believe with 
me that the article I am about to write will be a summons 
to duty which many ladies, bless them, will be unable to 
resist.” 

Jan smiled and lay back in the chair, her hands clasped 
ander her head, listening te Hugh's detailed and diverting 
account of his stay in Washington. She knew that the pur- 
pose of the trip was to interview the director of the 
woman's branch of the service most recently organized and 
to collect material concerning the training of recruits. 
Hagh, in speaking of his work, called himself “a roving 
sob-sister.” The term was inconclusive and lacked the dig- 
amity which the work merited. Until a few years ago, he had 
been associated, in an editorial capacity, with a widely 
circulated woman's magazine. He had resigned from that 
position to play the field. 

Hugh wrote articles, usually on assignment, for the 





better known magazines. Many of the subjects which he 


investigated were of interest to men as well as to women. 


_ Berause of his particular discernment of and sympathy for 


feminine foibles, however, the greater quantity of his work 
appeared in women's periodicals. His style was lucid and 
entertaining and he was a conscientious craftsman. He 
wrote pleasantly and informatively of skiing and antique 
ferniture, food, women in war work, orchid growing, the 
gesmetics industry, button collections, regional crafts. 

As cach had been formed, he was assigned to chroni- 
ce the training and objectives of the several women’s 
branches of the service. His natural warmth and sym- 
pathy were valuable assets. His appearance, a certain 
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vitality in his style of writing discredited any suggestion 
of efieminacy. He wrote of women's activities from a 
masculine point of view which, though by no means typical, 
was, nevertheless, soundly male. 

Hugh was quite as successful as he had any desire to be. 
Time off for living, for sports, for friends, for the rituals 
he made of entertaining, were essential to his well-being. 
Hugh sometimes explained that he was geared to the 
rhythm of Rittenhouse Square and the Main Line subur- 
ban towns. He disliked New York except for occasional 
yisits. A small but well-invested income which had come 
into his possession at his mother’s death, as Dad frequently 
pointed out, had a good deal to do with Hugh's disinclina- 
tion toward more sustained effort and wider contacts. 
Dividend checks, Dad was likely to add, rather than any 
personal philosophy, were the foundation of Hugh's lei- 
surely, ceremonious existence. 

She had missed him, Jan thought, late April sunshine 
warm on her face, though she hadn't realized it while he 
was away. With Hugh she need make no effort to be bright 
and diverting as she felt was expected of her in the com- 
pany of younger, more demanding, less articulate males. 
She was pressed by no obligation to compensate for what 
she felt to be inadequacies of appearance by a sometimes 
forced and exhausting charm of manner. Her responses to 
Hugh were spontaneous. She was more completely natural 
with him than with any man she had ever known and, for 
that reason, more attractive, perhaps— 

Certainly her lack of purely decorative appeal hadn't 
discouraged Hugh's attentions. Perhaps—the fact must 
be faced—that lack was the basis of his continued interest. 
Decorative appeal, she had observed, was apt, sooner or 
later, to be attended by emotional disturbances. Long ago, 
at the start of an agreeable relationship, she had surmised 
that Hugh avoided emotional situations. 
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Nice to have Hugh stopping by— Jan lay relaxed and 
cantent in the low Chinese wicker chair. Hugh talked well. 
She listened with interest but with, at first, more attention 
te the words he used than to the content of his narrative. 
Gradually, however, she found herself becoming absorbed 
im the subject matter. The women of whom he spoke were 
being trained to release men for active service. As Hugh 
continued, she was aware, again, of vague dissatisfaction. 
The reasons she'd given herself for taking on the responsi- 
bilities of the domestic routine here at home were equally 
valid in a consideration of some more direct service. She 
hadn't Mother's stimulating personality. She hadn't Su- 
san's decorative assets. But certainly she had capabilities 
which might be put to some better use than marketing, 
Keeping Annie on the beam, arranging jonquils— 

The recruits were permitted to use lipstick, Hugh was 


_ telling her, but only of a shade identical with the red of 
the cord on their caps. He meant to use that piquant note, 


m some way, as a title for his article, she surmised, aware 
of his suddenly abstracted manner. Yes, she had capabili- 
Ses, perhaps, reflection continued. But she hadn’t the con- 
édence which she had observed in the swinging stride of 
young women who wore WAC or WAVE uniforms, 


which she heard, in radio interviews, in the voice of 


trained recruits already assigned to duty. A great deal of 
mathematics seemed to be involved in the preliminary 
courses, too. Ration stamps strained her grasp of that al- 
ways dificult subject. She'd probably—wasn’'t ‘‘wash out”’ 


_ the term? Having barely squeezed through college finals, 





_ ghe didn’t consider herself a likely candidate for more 


specialized training in mathematics— 
Living with women in barracks would be a little like 


being back at college again. She had enjoyed her first two 


wears there. The last two years had seemed endless. Her 


| femperament, very definitely, wasn't adapted to regimen- 
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tation. Home influences, Dad had told her when on visits 
with the family she had admitted her resentment against 
restrictions, explained that difficulty. She, her brother, her 
sisters, had been permitted considerable freedom. Within 
certain limitations Dad and Mother had encouraged them 
to form individual opinions, to make independent deci- 
sions. They were, as a family, extremely articulate as 


Jan roused from introspection. She wasn’t aware that 
her inattention was apparent until Hugh broke off in mid- 
sentence. She glanced at him, phrasing an apology in her 
mind, 


“Am I boring you, by any chance ?” he asked, his expres- 
sion so exaggeratedly wounded that she laughed. 

“Of course not,” she said. “I'm sorry. I was thinking—”" 

The shock of an unexpected surmise sharpened Hugh's 
aggrieved expression, 

“You aren’t making a personal application of all this, 
are you?” he asked. “It is a recruiting speech, certainly, or 
rather that will be the intention of the article. I didn’t 
intend, however, to make a recruit of you.” 

“Why not?” Jan asked. 

_ “But, my dear!” Hugh protested. “You have a full time 
job,” 

“Tt isn’t essential, is it?” 

She knew that she asked the question merely to be reas- 
sured. Already the sense of dissatisfaction was fading. 
She was surprised and gratified by Hugh's protest. He 
appeared to be genuinely concerned, a display of feeling 
she hadn't expected. 

“T should feel that [ had betrayed your family,” Hugh 
went on, “What they would do without you doesn’t bear 
contemplation. I shan’t become discursive upon the Amer- 
ican home. Not,” he added, smiling, “‘at less than the usual 
rate. In all sincerity, however, I think this job needs you, 
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Janice. You have a flair for domestic arrangements, a gift 

for making people comfortable. It should be a satisfaction 

to know that your talents are usefully employed. In addi- 

tion, you can wear any shade of lipstick you please and, in 
ssing, the one you are wearing is very nice.” 

Jan laughed, though the laugh was a trifle self-mocking. 

“Since the thought of exposing myself to further mathe- 
matics terrifies me,” she said, “I'll kindly allow you to per- 
suade me. This is Marcia’s lipstick, incidentally. Johnny 
used mine to decorate the nursery walls.” 

“That's surprising. I wouldn't have supposed that you 
and Marcia could possibly have as much as a lipstick in 
common.” Hugh bent toward her, no longer smiling, his 
expression as serious as she had ever seen it. ““Don’t think 
that I disparage the work of the women's services,” he 
continued. “Perhaps my advice to you was motivated by 
self interest. One's soundest advice usually is, I've found. 
;...” 

A door opened and closed. Hugh broke off and rose to 
greet Rosalie. Jan, both relieved and disappointed, drew 
a long breath. 

Rosalie, walking toward them across the terrace, 
glanced up from the letter she held in her hands. 

“Hello, Hugh. Hi, Jan,” she said. “Where are the chil- 
dren °” 

“Upstairs,” Jan replied. “Did you have fun? How are 
Sally and Ann?” 

“T suppose so. They're fine.” Rosalie’s eyes, flower blue 
like Mother's, lifted from the letter again. “John didn’t 

the house in Arlington,” she said in a worried voice. 
“He thinks it's probably just as well. The plumbing was 
sure to cause trouble.” 

Rosalie was too thin, Jan thought. The sheer dark wool 
suit she wore fitted her slender figure loosely and the suit 
was nearly new. The frown which drew her arched brows 
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in a pucker of anxiety was becoming a permanent 
addition to her features. Rosalie took life hard. To a cer- 
tain degree her anxieties were justified, of course. Still 
continual fretting did no good— 

“Hugh is just back from Washington,” she said, 

“Oh, yes! I'd forgotten.” Rosalie displayed more ani- 
mation. A wash of faint pink stained her cheeks. “Did you 
see John?” 

“An eflort was made on both sides,” Hugh replied. He 
stood beside Rosalie, accenting the older sister's delicacy 
of figure and features and coloring. Rosalie’s appearance 
was deceiving, though. She looked all thistle-down and 
spun-giass. But Rosalie was stubborn. She clung to an idea 
or a principle which she believed to be right with the tenac- 
ity of a cockle-burr. The idea of the moment was that, 
she could not take the children back to Washington until 
John had located a suitable house or apartment. Jan felt 
sorry for serious, conscientious John charged with that 
assignment. What Rosalie meant when she used the word 
“suitable” was a replica of the home she had left, the 
green-shuttered white Queen Anne cottage near the school 
for boys in which John had taught, complete with shade 
trees and a garden and good bracing New England air— 

“Then you didn't see him?” Rosalie asked. 

“We couldn't arrange time for a meeting,” Hugh said. 
“John is fine, however. Well and busy and taking his vita- 
mins. But missing you and the youngsters. He asked me to 
tell you.” 

“Oh, dear!” Rosalie pulled off her hat with 2 listless 
gesture, ran her fingers through her fair softly waved hair. 
“T suppose we shouldn’t have given up the apartment we 
had.” She sat on the arm of the chair Hugh had left and 
pleated John's letter into a fan. “But the neighborhood | 
That hideous furniture! I shall always be convinced that 
those children on the floor below gave Johnny the flu. | 
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don’t mind for myself,” she worried, “but I can’t expose 
the babies to bad ventilation and germs. Lynne has gotten 
such a good start.” 

“She's a healthy child,” Jan said, exasperated but sym- 
pathetic, too. Johnny had been very ill. Rosalie had 
brought hoth of the children home as soon as he had par- 
tially recovered. They'd been here since shortly before 
Christmas. Children were a responsibility. Other up- 
rooted families seemed to manage, however, many on less 
than a Navy licutenant’s pay. Rosalie had little taste for 
change and adventure, She had been happy in her ordered 
domestic life, in the social activities of the school and the 
town. She'd been miserable in a furnished apartment, with- 
out her antiques, her hooked rugs, her Spode. Sull, war 
was war, Rosalie had loyally supported John’s decision to 
volunteer for Naval intelligence. The struggle between 
conflicting loyalties exhausted her physically and emotion 
ally. Rosalie would have to make some compromise with 
her exacting ideas— 

“You've just come from Washington, Hugh.” Rosalie 
raised harassed blue eyes. “Where could we live ata 

“You might rent space on the White House lawn,” 
Hugh suggested, “‘and pitch a tent.” 

“There's the Lincoln Memorial,” Jan put in. “Plenty 
of ventilation.” 

Rosalie laughed reluctantly. “You aren't very funny,” 
she said. 

“We can do better,” Hugh agreed. “Give us a chance. 
Relax and have a cocktail. What's left here is pretty well 
diluted, however. I'll stir up another batch.” 

“Not for me.” Rosalie stood erect. “I haven't seen the 
-hildren. Did Lillian keep them out a full hour, Jan? I sus- 
pect that she parks the pram in the super-ma rket. Or has 
that boy been drafted?” Her attention was diverted by « 
eer that rolled into the drive. “I walked from the station, 
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she said with some indignation. ‘““Trust Susan to find her- 
self a beau with a B card. Why," she continued, “is Maraa 
horning in, may I ask? Susan must love that.” 

“A civilian,” Hugh commented, his amused glance on 
the occupants of the car. “1 thought Susan was all out for 
uniforms.” 

“Kissing the boys good-bye has lost its first exciting ap- 
peal, I'm afraid,” Jan said. “A beau with a B card has its 
points.” 

“So has the beau,” Rosalie observed, “if one is attracted 
by the type. Personally, I find him a trifle too smooth.” 

“Who is he?” Hugh asked. “Nobody rells me anything. 
What is Susan up to?” 

“Heaven knows!” Jan replied. “His name is Kenneth 
Roland. According to Susan, he’s the main dependence of 
Gordon-Wynn, the chemical laboratories, you know, and 
as essential as all get out.” 

“Ts Susan interested ?” 

“Delirious. But then,” Jan added, “she usually is— 
about somebody.” 

“This—Roland, did you say?" Hugh persisted, as con- 
cerned as a doting uncle. “Is he—all right?” 

“All right?” Rosalie made a sound which, emanating 
from a young lady less ethereal, would certainly have been 
termed a snort. “All wolf and a yard wide, if you're asking 
me,” she said and went off into the house. 
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Chapter Three 
a Oe ee 


USAN bounced out of the car first. Marcia waited for 

Kenneth Roland’s assistance. Jan, watching with 

from the terrace, wondered if it occurred to him that 

the good looking young man unduly prolonged the cere- 

mony, She imagined it, she told herself, She must take care 

that her increasing disapproval of her young sister-in-law 
did not lead to unjust suspicions— 

Marcia reduced Rosalie and Susan to the status of 
merely ordinarily pretty young women, Jan reflected as 
Ken Roland and the two girls walked toward the terrace. 
That trick of Marcia’s, reflection continued, was irritating 
and unfair. Rosalie, even a worried Rosalie, was lovely 
looking. Susan, feature for feature, was more attractive 
than Marcia. Susan was as slender as Rosalie, somewhat 
taller, less delicately built. Susan's eyes were navy blue, 
widely spaced with upcurled lashes. She had Mother's 
clear skin which flushed easily and Mother's vivacity. Her 
bright brown hair had an electric quality. Susan was fresh 
and charming and gratifyingly unspoiled— 

“Hello, you twol” Susan called. “We've missed you, 
Hugh.” 

“That's a good girl!” Hugh responded. ‘Never forget 
your manners,” 

“] mean it," Susan sparkled. “We did miss him, didn't 





we, Jan? You don’t know Ken, do you, Hugh?” she went, 
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on, not waiting for Jan to reply. “Ken Roland, Hugh Lan- 
ning, the Hugh Lanning, Ken.” 

Hugh's name, Jan surmised, meant nothing to Kenneth 
Roland, though he acknowledged the introduction politely 
and spoke pleasantly to her. His manner with Hugh was 
deferential, marking if not emphasizing the decade or so of 
years between them. Susan was impressed by Ken’s ma- 
turity. He was older than Susan's intimates, more assured 
and polished, in his late twenties, perhaps— 

He was very good looking, as well, if, as Rosalie had 
remarked, one was attracted by the type. He was slight 
and graceful and not a great deal taller than Susan. His 
hair was dark and sleek and his teeth were very white. 
His dark eyes were brilliant but held, almost always, a 
guarded expression. He had a way of glancing obliquely 
at the person to whom he spoke, a slow appraising glance 
from beneath sleepy lids, which Susan described as fas 
cinating but which Jan considered, if not insolent, certainly 


sly— 

“Any mail, Jan?” Marcia asked. Her voice was an asset 
wn the art Marcia had perfected of making herself seem 
more glamorous than nature had intended. It was low and 
husky with slurred cadences that focused attention upon 
her when she spoke. Her coloring was unusual, Jan ad- 
mitted, The deep tan she had brought from Texas had 
paled to a smooth creamy tint like the shell of a pheasant’s 
egg. Her eyes were gray as rain and as liquid and clear, 
set in bristly black lashes beneath straight well defined 
brows. Her hair, which hung to her shoulders, was authen 
tically blonde, not fair as Rosalie’s was fair, but the clear 
amber of dark honey— | 

“There's a letter from Rick,” Jan said. “On the hall 
table.” 

“Good,” Marcia said but with no trill of anticipation in 
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her husky indolent voice. Marcia's features, aside from 


her eyes and her coloring, weren't remarkable, Jan 
thought. Her bare legs were pretty and her figure was only 
attractively rounded now, It would get out of hand as she 
grew older unless Marcia became less indolent and inter- 
ested in food. In her gray dress and scarlet coat she pre- 
sented an appearance of band-box neatness. How she con- 
trived to emerge meticulously groomed from the disorder 
which made chaos of her room and belongings was a re- 
curring miracle to Jan— 

“Ken stopped by for us at the Red Cross,” Susan told 
Hugh. “Was that a break! We were exhausted. They're 
so fussy about bandages. I did one over five times!” 

Susan did not look exhausted. She was as vivid as a 
Same. Jan was relieved that she had kept her appointment 
at the Red Cross Center. Since Kenneth Roland, until 
fairly recently an infrequent visitor, had taken to drop- 
ping in nearly every day, Susan's interest in her various 
activities had noticeably waned. It was none of her busi 
ness, Jan supposed, but she regretted her younger sister's 
latest enthusiasm. Susan was ardent, by nature, and though 
not naive, untouched by any deep emotional experience. 
She, Jan, didn’t entirely trust Kenneth Roland. Too bad 
that Bill Powell was off to boot-camp. Bill, she was cer- 
tain, would have had the situation well in hand— 

“A reward, my pretties.” Hugh stood, an arm around 


each, shedding benevolence impartially upon Marcia 


and Susan. Hugh was nice, Jan thought, with a wave of 
appreciation which surprised her. She felt that he sensed 
her probably unreasonable anxiety and assumed the doting 
uncle attitude to reassure her— 

But the situation was not as simple as that. Marcia, 
though only two years older than Susan, was Rick’s wife, 
Rick, Jan’s twin brother, was in Texas instructing A 
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Force cadets. Marcia was here at home with the family, 
presumably for a visit. Rick had married Marcia two years 
ago, the day after his graduation from college. He adored 
Marcia. Perhaps he was sincere when he protested that his 
work was too demanding to permit playing around, that 
Marcia had had a thin time in Texas and needed a change. 
Jan knew Rick, his loyalty, his dependence upon affection. 
Fis letters to her, to Mother and Dad, protested too fer- 
yently. Rick, himself, she suspected, was having a thin 
time— 

“If you were about to suggest cocktails, not now, thank 
you.” Marcia's honey-colored hair dipped silkily against 
her shoulders as, slipping away from his light embrace, 
she looked up at Hugh. Watching the gesture Jan decided 
that the essence of Marcia's art lay in never for a moment 
permitting any male to lose sight of the fact that she was 
alluringly feminine. Marcia probably thought of Hugh as 
a kindly, stuffy, middle-aged friend of the family, but her 
expression was flatteringly personal. "Il must see if Rick's 
been made a general yet. Excuse me and thanks for the 
ride, Ken. See you all later.” 

Susan had not perfected the art of focusing masculine 
attention exclusively upon herself. 

“Marcia looks well in red, doesn’t she ?” she asked when 
her sister-in-law had gone into the house. “You wouldn't 
suppose she would with her hair.” 

“Stunning,” Ken Roland’s glance turned from the sun- 
porch door to Susan, then away across the lawn. 

The swift alteration in Susan's face troubled Jan. Her 
vitality seemed, for the moment, extinguished. Bewilder- 
ment, or was it suspicion? shadowed her eyes. Susan had 
to be hurt sometimes, Jan supposed. Susan was accustomed 
to attention. She was accustomed to the whip hand, too. 
She rode herd on the boys of her own age or slightly older 
who, before the war, had kept the telephone ringing and 
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raced their jalopeys in and out of the drive. Those boys, 


now, for the most part, were in training or already in the 
services. Jan realized in the silence which followed Ken 
Roland's comment, aware of Susan's reaction to what 
might have been intended as merely a polite affirmation of 
her own observation, realized how vulnerable Susan might 
be in a situation which involved Marcia and this smooth 
gaarded young man. If it was a situation— 

“Marcia's a technicolor gal,” Hugh said, easing the 
tension, ‘We'll send her to Hollywood and then go out 
and visit indefinitely. I've always yearned for a life of 
gilded leisure beneath the pepper trees.” 

“Liar!” Susan's expression brightened. “You wouldn't 
go when you had a chance to write for movies. Hugh ts a 
Philadelphia tradition, Ken—like the bronze goat in Rit- 
tenhouse Square.” 

“Brat!” Hugh gave Susan an affectionate spank. “I re- 
tract my former statement. You have no manners at all.” 

There was no situation, Jan told herself, The worst con- 
struction that could be put upon Marcia's conduct was that 
she was flirting in a bored sort of fashion with Kenneth 
Roland. Not that she, Jan, liked that idea, either. Marcia 
was Rick’s wife— 

“T have those new records, Ken.” Susan spun away from 
Hough all sparkle again. “Let's go in and play them before 
Rosalie starts telling us that the children are asleep. Oh, 
Jan.” she called back over her shoulder as, followed by 
Ken, she walked toward the house. “Ken is staying for 
dinner. He's promised to drive me in town to the Canteen 
to-night. Isn't that wonderful! All this train riding is 
wrecking my party clothes!" She turned her bright face, 
again, to her companion and, without waiting for him to 
do it for her, opened the sun-porch door, 

Jan sighed. 

“Come, come!” Hugh said bracingly. “Don’t invent 
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anxieties, They’re all kids. Even Marcia, Marcia espe- 
cially, in spite of that wedding band she wears. She can't 
help throwing glamour around. Marcia means no harm. 
She's merely keeping her pitching arm in trim.” 

Jan hoped it was as simple as that. At any rate, it was 
comforting to be reassured. Hugh's detached view of the 
human scene, of her own family in particular, acted as a 
balance wheel for her personal intensities. There were 
times, 2s now, when his perception was disconcerting. She 
appreciated his sympathy, however, and valued his judge- 
ment— 

“Susan !" she grumbled, half-laughing, grateful that she 
hadn't given substance to suspicions by discussing them 
with Huch. “There's one small meat-loaf for dinner. And 
Annie will have to be approached. This family should be 
taught a little simple arithmetic. Nobody thinks of food 
points but me!” 

“You're the foundation of our being. I'll take Annie on 


for you.” Hugh had arranged, for safe transportation, 
‘the various articles he required for the ritual of the cock- 


tail hour. “We might as well take these in as we go. It's 
getting chilly out here.” He caught Jan's hands and drew 
her to her fect. “You have nice hands, Janice,” he said 
before he released them. “‘I dislike pudgy fingers. Well, 
anyway, there's plenty of cheese.” 

“And apple pic. We talk everlastingly of food.” 

“Food is the preoccupation of the entire world, my 
sweet. That, I suspect, is what is meant by global thinking. 
Don't worry about dinner, I'll persuade Annie to let me 
toss 2 salad.” 

“Persuade her!” Jan laughed, the compliment Hugh 
had given her hands lingering pleasantly in her mind. 
“She's expecting you to. Annie says you're more useful in 
the kitchen than any of us girls.” 

“Did she?” Hugh's laughter mingled with her own. 
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“Never have I heard a truth more charmingly phrased.” 
He turned to lift the tray from the low table, stood erect 
again, glanced toward the turn-around at the end of the 
drive. “Perhaps we'd better wait for a complete tally, 
however. Here's your mother. If I know her, that sailor 
beside her will not be turned away without being fed.” 

Jan had heard the family station-wagon. She was fa- 
miliar with every rattle and wheeze. Her glance followed 
Hough's. Here, indeed, was Mother. And already walking 
around the station-wagon to open the door for Mother 
was the straw that would break the dinner and Annie's 

tion. 

“Oh, dear! Oh, dear!” Jan's exclamation was almost a 
wail. “I asked her especially not to bring any hungry sail- 
ers home to-night.” 

“Courage!” Hugh said in a low amused voice. “Always 
remember—there’s plenty of cheese.” 

Jan grimaced. This was the last straw. After all, 
Mother had been warned— 

But Mother's grecting was, as always, disarming. She 
came across the terrace, slender and trim in her Red Cross 
uniform, moving lightly and with the supple grace she had 
retained through the years. 

“Hugh |” Mother said, not too effusively but with pleas- 
gre warm in her voice. "It's nice to have you here.” She 
gave him both of her hands. 

“It’s nice to be here.” Hugh twinkled down at Mother. 
Hugh admired her mother and well he might, Jan thought, 
conscious of the gaicty and good common-sense, of the en- 
thusiasm and sympathy which Mother brought into any 
situation. She seemed excited as she was when about to give 
somebody a delightful surprise. She had lost the fresh 
coloring of youth but her clear skin was attractively flushed 
end her cyes were dancing. Mother's hair was graying and 
the sensibly scorned rinses and other expediences offered 
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by beauty shop operators. The bright brown it had been 
shone through a misting of silver like a beech leaf covered 
lightly with frost. Her visored cap rested jauntily on short, 
natural, feather-cut curls— 

“Jan told me you had called.” Mother's flower-blue 
eyes, delphinium or that rare shade of delicate violet-blue 
phiox, turned from Hugh, Her quick-silver glance, which 
seldom overlooked any informative detail, moved along 
the terrace, over the lawn, lighted upon the wheelbarrow. 
“Jan! The yard-man didn’t show up - 

“Did you really expect he would ?” Jan asked, aware 
of the young Navy officer who stood difidently, his cap 
in his hands, at some distance from the group. He was 
tall, though not, of course, as tall as Hugh. His uniform, 
she suspected, had been purchased hastily off a rack, It 
didn’t fit as John’s tailored uniforms fit which was too bad 
because he was lean and had good shoulders. The stripe 
and a half of gold braid on his sleeve informed her of 
his rank. She couldn’t make out the insignia above the 
braid— 

“Certainly,” Mother said, betrayal and indignation in 
her voice. “He gave me a definite promise.” 

“Dad says a garden is out,” Jan said firmly. “We can't 
depend on promises." The Lieutenant's hair was brown 
and thick and slightly rumpled. He had, Jan noted, in a 
series of darting glances, a lean jaw, high cheek bones, a 
wide nicely cut expressive mouth. His eyes were dark blue 
and the brows above them were level and dark. Something 
about him touched an elusive memory. Odd that she should 
feel that she had seen him before, in other surroundings 
and not in uniform— 

“I suppose Dad is right.” Mother sighed, rather, Jan 
thought, in relief than in regret. “I felt we should set a 
good example since I've talked Victory gardens all over 
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two counties." She smiled ruefully. “That beautiful plan 
I drew was a sheer waste of effort.” 

“It was a dilly,” Jan said, “if any yard-man could have 
read your hand-writing.” 

“And you cleaned the tools,” Mother went on in half- 
smiling self-reproach. 

“That's all to the good. The neighbors will borrow 
them and we needn't feel ashamed.” 

“Well, it's decided. That’s something.” Mother aban- 
doned her project gracefully. “I don’t like loose ends. And 
it won't be necessary to dig up the phlox and peonies. 
Where’s Dad? Has Rosalie—" Her late afternoon 
check-up barely begun, Mother, to Jan’s relicf, remem- 
bered her sailor. She took a step toward him in apology. 
“I'm sorry,” she said. “Come here, Bruce. Jan, do you 
know who this is?” 

The name did nothing to clear a shadowed memory, 
though the impression remained. 

“She wouldn't remember." The Lieutenant's smile was 
difiident but pleasant. “If this is Jan, she was just a kid—” 

“I'm sorry. It must be the effect of having spent the 
afternoon with Emily Craig. I dislike women who em- 
barrass everybody by being coy about introductions. Jan, 
this is Bruce Carey, Allison Carey's son. Doctor Carey,” 
she added. ‘He's stationed at the hospital in Philadel- 
phia.” 

“Hello,” Jan said. “] do remember.” 

“That's nice of you.” Bruce Carey’s hand clasp was 
firm. “It was years ago.” 

Memory came clear. “You visited with your mother 
and aunt one summer," Jan said. “When we lived on the 
farm. Rick and I were six or seven. You wore long trousers 
and seemed like one of the grown-ups. We were impressed 
because you were so good at shooting blue-rocks.” 
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“I’m convinced,” Bruce Carey said. “You didn’t do 
badly with a B.B. gun. You shot the tail feathers off a 
rooster.” 

Jan laughed. “T probably did.” 

“Allison Carey’s younger sister was my best friend at 
boarding school,” Mother explained to Hugh. “She was 
Allison Bruce when I first knew them. I used to visit with 
Tina at home and Allison was my ideal. Tina was maid-of- 
honor at my wedding. We've kept in touch though we 
haven't met often. | know you told me not to bring amy- 
body home for dinner to-night, Jan, but when I found 
Allison's son wandering like a lost lamb through the Sub- 
urban station, I just decided that Annie could walk out if 
she pleased.” 

Bruce Carey's diffident smile was appealing. 

“I'm one of the loose ends your mother doesn't like,” he 
said to Jan. “She's tied me up into a week-end parcel. I 
hope you don't mind too much.” 

So he had a sense of humor, then. She'd thought he'd 
seemed pretty serious. His grave, slightly frowning ex- 
pression lightened when he smiled. 

“OF course I don’t mind,” she said, “though when I 
saw you with Mother I meant to reproach her. I didn't 
know you were you,” she added quickly. “Anyway, I’m re- 
lieved that you aren't half a dozen. Mother can't resist 
bringing service men home.” 

“Jan is as hospitable as I am,” Mother said. “It’s a 
family characteristic. But Jan is the keeper of the ration 
books which, quite naturally, makes her appear somewhat 
grim. She relieves me of so much responsibility that | spend 
half my time talking down an accusing conscience and the 
other half being grateful. I knew that I must know Bruce,” 
she rushed on. “His eyes and those cheek bones are like 
Allison's. I couldn't identify the rest of him, though, so I 
followed him through the station.” 
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“Mother !" Jan teased. “How forward of you!” 

“Merely enterprising.” Mother's smile was mischie- 
vous. “If a Red Cross uniform is a protection in darkest 
Africa, I thought I could trust to it in the Suburban station. 
Enterprise was rewarded.” She picked up the dropped 
stitches in her story. “I sat beside him on a bench and 
presently he took a letter from his pocket.” 

Jan was laughing. 

“Did you read it?” 

“Certainly not. I just tock one quick look at the enve- 
lope. There it was. Dr. Bruce Carey. Isn't life amazing?” 

Hugh laughed. Young Dr. Carey laughed, too. Mother, 
deliberately perhaps, had chattered away his diffidence. 
She looked, Jan thought, very well pleased with herself, 
flushed and pretty and much too youthful to be a grand- 
mother. 

“You'll want to wash up, won't you, Bruce ?’’ Mother, 
the organizer, took matters competently in hand. “I'll find 
some of Rick’s pajamas. You're taller but not a great deal. 
I must shower and change and look in at the babies and 
introduce Bruce to Dad and the others. Re-introduce, 
rather,” she amended. “Dad and Rosalie will remember 
his last visit. Susan was too young. Where's Marcia, Jan? 
Bruce must see the babies before they’re put to bed.” 

Jan smiled at Bruce Carey. 

“I hope you won't mind being passed around like a 
slice of birthday cake," she said. “That's Mother's way 
with special guests.” 

“T like it,” young Dr. Carey assured her. “I remember 
what fun you were as a family.” 

“We were and we are, though it isn't quite the same 
without Rick.” Mother sighed, then spoke briskly. “If 
Annie is grumpy, ignore her, Jan. She just acts that way to 
seem important. I'll be down as soon as I've showered and 


changed.” 
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“I’m taking Annie on," Hugh said. “She has quite an 
opinion of me.” 

“Well, that’s something to her credit.” Mother slipped 
her arm in a friendly way through Bruce Carey’s arm. 
‘The house is bulging at the seams," she went on, walking 
with her guest away from Hugh and Jan, “but we have 
one small guest room which hasn't been invaded. It's com- 
fortable if a bit snug. I don't want any more of that non- 
sense about going back in town—” 

Mother's ripple of words was lost in the burst of dance 
music which swirled out when Bruce Carey opened the 
sun-porch door. The door closed against music and voices. 

Jan looked at Hugh. 

“The more the merrier,” she said in tones of resigna- 
tion. 

“Your mother's sailor doesn’t impress me as being a 
merry fellow.” Hugh lifted the tray from the table. “A 
trifle on the life-is-real-and-life-is-earnest side, don't you 
think?” 

Jan did not reply. Her mind was preoccupied with do- 
mestic details. She was mentally re-setting the table for 
dinner, if by any happy chance Annie had already set it, 
as, followed by Hugh with the tray, she headed for the 
kitchen. 
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AES , searching through the tool-bench in the garage, 
finally found the pliers and returned to her job on the 
station-wagon door. The screws in the loose hinge were 
rusted. She tugged with the pliers. A screw jerked out 
nearly throwing her off-balance. She whistled with satis- 
faction. The whistling continued as she inserted a new 
screw and went to work. 

The early evening air was still and clear and warmer 
than yesterday. War time had its points now that spring 
seemed likely to settle down and stay. Pleasant to be out 
of doors, she thought, and definitely pleasant to be alone. 
A large and articulate family was fun but confusion could 
be wearing. The week-end was, officially, over. Jan felt, at 
the moment, that she couldn't face a sink-full of dishes 
again as long as she lived. She would to-morrow, of course, 
probably each to-morrow until the end of the war. Annie 
had not turned up this morning. Annie, Jan suspected, had 
departed last night with no intention of ever turning up 
again— 

To-morrows could take care of themselves. The melody 
Jan whistled trilled up into a shower of gay clear notes, 
then was abruptly silent. She glanced up from the hinge. 
Bruce Carey, who had spoken to her, stood beside her. 

“I know.” She smiled. ‘You needn't say it. Whistling 
girls and crowing hens.” 
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“A girl who isn’t all thumbs with a screw-driver has a 
right to crow,” he said pleasantly. “Why not let me do 
that for you?” 

“I've been reckless with the oil-can, as usual. No, 
please,” Jan urged as he reached to take the screw-driver 
from her. “You'll get grease on your gold braid. But 
thank you for suggesting it.” She went on with her job. 
“] thought you were driving in town with Susan and Ken.” 

“They're stopping somewhere on the way. I didn’t want 
to hurry them or to risk getting in late. I have surgery to- 
morrow. That means an early start.” 

I'l] drive you to the station whenever you like, There's 
a train every half hour. Not,” she added hastily, “that I 
wish to speed the departing guest.” 

He smiled. 

“T haven't showed any inclination to speed on my way, 
have I? I've enjoyed being here. 1 remember my last visit 
with your family. I was fourteen. That grand tour with 
Mother and Aunt Tina was especially memorable,” he 
went on. “It marked the end of extensive vacations. My 
father died the following winter.” 

Jan murmured sympathetically. She wondered why 
Bruce Carey had sought her out for confidences. In the 
rush of the week-end she hadn't had time to pay much 
attention to him. Besides, she wasn’t sure that she cared to 
have a casual acquaintance develop into any more intimate 
relationship. There had been something in his attitude 
when he had played ping-pong with her and with Hugh 
last night which had aroused antagonism. Bruce had given 
her a trimming but Hugh, who played a fast and tricky 
game, had taken him over three sets in a row. Bruce hadn’t 
resented being beaten. He had rather, she’d sensed, seemed 
critical of, almost embarrassed by, Hugh’s vast enthusiasm, 
Hugh’s absorbed interest in the progress of the play. His 
manner had implied concealed contempt for light-hearted 
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enjoyment of a somewhat silly game. It had ascribed to 
Hugh, possibly to herself as well, a fiddling-while-Rome- 
burns attitude which she resented. She could have been 
mistaken, of course. But the impression remained— 

“Your father was a doctor, too, wasn't he?” she asked. 

She had asked the question merely to end a silence which, 
for some reason, seemed awkward. She had pieced to- 
gether, during the week-end, details she had overheard 
or remembered into a sufficiently adequate picture of his 
background. His home was in West Virginia, in a small 
industrial city on a river lined with collieries. His father’s 
practice had been among the factory workers and miners. 
He hadn't, she'd gathered, left Bruce and his mother very 
well off. Bruce had partially, at least, worked his way 
through college and medical school. Mother told her that 
he had practiced at home for a year after he'd interned 
and then had gone on to Johns Hopkins for graduate 
work. He'd been a resident physician in a Baltimore hos- 
pital when he had volunteered for the Reserve Medical 
Corps of the Navy. He hadn't had much time or money 
for play, perhaps. But still— 

“That visit made a deep impression,” Bruce Carey went 
on when he had briefly answered her question. “Perhaps 
it was because I am an only child. The four of you were 
kids, then, but you seemed to enjoy each other more than 
families usually do. Sometimes, since then, I've thought of 
you and wondered how you all turned out.” 

“Not spectacularly, as you have observed.” Jan tugged 
at the last rusted screw. Bruce Carey might be attempting 
to justify the attitude she had sensed, she reflected. Cer- 
tainly no justification was necessary. Or perhaps he was 
one of those wearingly egocentric people who felt that his 
every reaction was of interest to others— 

He wasn’t aggressively self-centered, her reflection 
amended. In the friendly, often hilarious give and take of 
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their household he had remained diffident, slow to express 
an opinion or join in the week-end activities. No, as Hugh 
had remarked, he didn’t appear to be a merry fellow, Su- 
san, as she'd helped with the dishes after a mid-afternoon 
combination of lunch and dinner, had told her, Jan, that 
Bruce reminded her of Henry Fonda. Susan was apt to 
express the impression people made upon her by comparing 
them to some movie star. It was a handy expedient and 
saved wear and tear on descriptive faculties which, in 
Susan, were undeveloped. Jan had inferred that the com- 
parison was intended as a compliment, however. Well, he 
was attractive, even appealing in a sensitive, serious way, 
though, in her private opinion, intolerant, as well— 

“We're garden-variety, I suppose,” she said lightly. 

“Hardly that. Do you—mind?” He seated himself on 
one of the rocks at the edge of the turn-around, placed 
there to protect the lawn. “It doesn’t seem—well, con- 
siderate—while you're working away. But if you won't let 
me help you—" 

“T’'ve nearly finished. At least the door won't rattle.” 
Jan turned the screw-driver competently. “The time is 
coming when we'll have to hold this buggy together with 
thumb-tacks. You don’t look very comfortable.” 

“I am.” He lit a cigarette. “When did you leave the 
farm?” 

“Ten years ago. When Rick and I were thirteen. It 
wasn't actually a farm, that is it wasn’t productive.” 

“A orand place for kids, though,” Bruce Carey said. 

“Swell,” Jan agreed. “Too much to keep up, however. 
Dad had to slow down. He hasn't, even yet, cut off his 
business connections entirely. He goes into the office when 
he’s up to making the effort and still represents the firm in 
an advisory capacity. He'd had to end active participation 
before we sold the farm and moved here.” 

“Too bad,” Bruce said briefly but with sympathetic 
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warmth. “There’s nothing much that can be done in such 
cases,” he continued after a moment. “Diet and climate 
afford temporary alleviation. I shouldn't think this climate 
is especially beneficial.” 

“We've talked of moving,” Jan said. “Arizona or New 
Mexico. Somewliere in the southwest. A hot dry climate 
is best. But Dad’s connections and contacts are here. It 
seems necessary to him to keep them. He feels, I suppose, 
_ he's of some use to us as long as he is useful to the 

rm.” 

“That's natural,” Bruce said, and was silent. 

Jan, too, was silent, depressed, rebellious as she always 
was when she was forced to a renewed acceptance of her 
father's physical limitations. The silence, sympathetic at 
first, became embarrassing as it lengthened. She glanced 
up when she had given the screw a final twist. Bruce Carey 
was regarding her with a questioning, slightly critical ex- 
pression which drew his straight brows together into a 
suggestion of a frown. Whatever his thoughts were they 
no longer centered upon the state of Dad’s health, she 
surmised. She sensed criticism of herself in the quality of 
his silence, in his thoughtful gaze. Or was it a desire to 
have something explained which baffled him? Antagonism, 
for an interval allayed, flared again into a small but sus- 
taining flame. 

“The decision, if it was ever a decision, has been made 
for us," she said deliberately returning to the subject of 
Dad's health. “This is no time to pull stakes. Mother's 
mills, or her share in them, provide for us adequately. 
Grandfather Shane’s mills, rather.” Jan opened and closed 
the door experimentally. “There,” she said brightly. “She’s 
ready to roll again. Let us hope she won't make quite so 
much noise.” 

“I can walk to the station.” Bruce Carey stood erect. 
Jan thought he seemed somewhat self-conscious, though 
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perhaps that was merely a projection of her own state of 
mind. 

“This is a service car, sailor,” she said. “I'll drive you to 
the station. Save your energy for the boys in the South 
Pacific.” 

“T wish I were there!" he said grimly. 

The tense exclamation, Jan thought, explained a great 
deal. He was impatient of delays, irked by official red- 
tape, eager to be of active service. The attitude she had 
sensed was a reflection of personal dissatisfaction. It was 
neither criticism nor contempt and had not been directed 
at her or at Hugh. Self-centered of her to presume that it 
had. Young Dr. Carey, in all probability, hadn’t thought 
of them at all, except as suburban civilians, kind enough 
and friendly, but with no understanding of the compulsion 
which made this interval of waiting for orders a torment 
to his spirit. 

She did understand, however, as well, perhaps, as a 
woman could understand. Rick was driven by the same 
compulsion. Rick, too, was eager for active service. He 
was irked because he had been retained as an instructor 
when his period of training had ended. He minimized 
his restlessness in letters to Mother and Dad but he wrote 
what he felt to her. “A damned trained canary,” Rick had 
written— 

She understood. Words and phrases formed in her 
mind. Nothing that she could say would ease his impa- 
tience, of course, but an expression of sympathy seemed a 
friendly gesture— 

The words and phrases remained’ unspoken. The 
friendly gesture was not made. 

“Oh, there you are!” Lillian’s voice called. Lillian's 
high-heeled slippers clicked in a staccato rhythm toward 
them along the drive. 

“What is it?” Jan asked. Lillian, quite obviously, was 
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dressed for a killing. She wore a slim dark coat Rosalie 
had given her over a print dress patterned with large 
bright flowers. There were bright red cotton poppies in 
Lillian’s hair, to-night, and a fluff of veiling. A blast of 
“Fyvening in Paris” reached Jan and Bruce before Lillian 
caught up with the scent. 

“Mrs. Webster is worried about the baby,” Lillian re- 
ported. “She asked me to find you, Miss Jan, before I 
went out.” 

“Lynne?” Jan's voice was alarmed. “What's the mat- 
ter?” 

“Mrs. Webster thinks she’s swallowed a safety-pin.” 
Lillian's tone was slightly derisive but, for Bruce's benefit 
no doubt, she arranged her features into an expression of 
concern. “Lucky, isn’t it, that the doctor is still here?” 

Jan turned to Bruce. 

“It's probably nothing. But do you mind—?" 

“Certainly not.” Bruce tossed a half-smoked cigarette 
into the drive and started with Jan toward the house. Lil- 
lian’s voice followed them. 

“T told Mrs. Webster I'd stay if she needed me," she 
seemed bent upon explaining. ‘But she’d promised me 
to-night off and I have this date—” 

“Run along, Lillian,” Jan called back. “Rosalie is appre- 
hensive,” she said as Bruce followed her into the kitchen 
and up the back stairs. “She gets upset easily. I'm sure it’s 
nothing.” 

Rosalie met them at the door of the second floor sun- 
room which Mother had converted into a nursery. 

“T can’t find one of the safety-pins, Jan!" she said. The 
enveloping pinafore she wore was mussed and splashed 
with water. Above checked gingham ruffles her face was 
white and anxious, “Oh, you're still here, Bruce. I thought 
you had gone with Susan. Can you tell whether Lynne has 
swallowed the pin I can’t find?" 
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“Babies aren't my specialty,” Bruce said. “But let me 
have a look at her.” 

Lynne, rosy and sweet from her evening bath, lay wide- 
awake in her crib. Johnny, in his youth-bed with reinforced 
bars at the other end of the room, left off whatever had 
previously interested him and promptly stood on his head. 

Jan loved Rosalie’s children but she experienced a small 
shock whenever she went into the nursery. The sun-room, 
all long casement windows along the wal! toward the south, 
had been, before Rosalie brought the children home, the 
most pleasant room in the house. Now, however, it was 
strictly utilitarian. The Chinese wicker furniture, the plant 
stands, the lamps, had been scattered through the rooms 
downstairs. Rosalie had removed the chintz curtains be- 
cause she was convinced they harbored germs, Rag rugs, 
many times laundered, replaced Mother's favorite Chi- 
nese rug on the well scoured floor. The pale green-blue 
walls were decorated with crayons, with lipstick, with 
other colored oddments as high and as far as Johnny could 
reach. 

Lynne, in a pink sleeping garment, gave no evidence of 
discomfort. Brace was playing with her rather than ex- 
amining her, Jan observed, hearing with relief not un- 
mixed with exasperation the baby’s gleeful laugh. 

“T—stand—on—mine—head!" Johnny enunciated 
clearly, waving animated legs in blue sleepers with large 
flapping feet. 

Rosalie, worriedly, made explanations to Bruce. 

“T pin the under sheet with four large pins,” Jan heard 
Rosalie’s voice through Lynne’s gurgling laughter and 
Johnny's bids for attention. ‘““Three of them are here 
but I can’t find the fourth. How could she have unfastened 
it? Can you possibly be certain without an x-ray?" 

“I —stand—on—mine—head |" Johnny repeated more 
insistently. 
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“Tan!” Marcia called from the hall. 

Bruce was reassuring Rosalie. Johnny howled as Jan 
left the room and went out into the second-floor hall. 
Marcia, ina white taffeta dressing gown, quilted with gold 
stitching and lined with crimson, stood just outside the 
open door of the larger guest room. The crimson sash of 
the robe was tied tightly around her small waist and the 
crisp skirt flared as though a hoop was concealed beneath 
the folds. The ceiling light brightened Marcia’s honey- 
colored hair and gave added warmth to the creamy tan of 
her skin. 

But Marcia, for once in a lifetime devoted to creating 
effects, was not concerned with her appearance. She caught 
Jan's arm and drew her into the disordered room which 
she shared with Susan. 

“Tan!” Marcia's low lazy voice was urgent and a note 
or two higher than its accustomed pitch. “T've lost my 
engagement ring!" 

Grandmother Shane's diamond ear-drops! Jan checked 
a sharp exclamation. Marcia was appallingly careless. 
Mother should have given the ear-drops to Rosalie instead 
of to Rick for Marcia. 

“Maybe not,” she said. 

“But I've looked everywhere!” 

Jan sighed. “You and Rosalie are singing the same 
tune.” 

“What?” Marcia asked but did not wait for a reply. 
“Rick will be wild!” she hurried on. “I left it in the pow- 
der room at an Officers’ Club once and he had a fit. I get a 
little weary of being reminded that the stones are heir- 
looms.” 

“It must be a responsibility,” Jan said but the mildly 
satirical comment was lost on Marcia. “When did you 
have it last ?"’ she asked more hopefully. 

“1 can’t remember. I always wear it." Marcia’s crim- 
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son mules made soft thudding sounds on the rug as she 
paced wherever there was a cleared space for pacing. “It’s 
insured. Uncle James insures everything. But Rick is senti- 
mental. You must help me find it, Jan. I simply couldn't 
face Rick !” 

Jan felt an urge to ask whether the ring had no senti- 
mental value to Marcia. Her agitation might indicate that 
it did. Certainly agitation was an unusual demonstration. 
Marcia’s customary manner was provokingly casual. She 
seldom offered explanations or made any effort to justify 
her conduct. Neither difidence nor reticence, Jan had long 
ago decided, had anything to do with Marcia’s customary 
manner. She had a superb assurance which admitted no 
necessity for explanations or justification. “Marca and 
God!” Susan, tartly flippant, remarked when, for some 
reason, she and Marcia, usually companionable, were on 
the outs— 

But Marcia seemed genuinely distressed. 

“Y ou and Susan helped with the dishes,” Jan said, think- 
ing back into the events of the day. “Did you take it off 
then? Could you have left your ring in the kitchen?” 

“T thought of that. I’ve looked. It isn’t there.” 

“What were you wearing?” 

“My gray suit skirt and a blouse. Oh!” Marcia's face 
brightened. ‘Maybe I did take the ring off when I helped 
with the dishes. Maybe I put it in the pocket of the blouse.” 

She snatched open a wardrobe door. Two hats cascaded 
from the shelf and a fur scarf slithered down to the floor. 
Marcia burrowed into the contents of the closet, flinging 
garments behind her. Jan stooped to pick up the scarf, 
then straightened. She'd sworn a solemn oath not to tidy 
up after Marcia. She thrust her hands into the pockets of 
her jacket. Even there they itched to set the room to 
rights— 

“It ought to be here!” Marcia's voice was muffled. “You 
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know which blouse, Jan. The tailored white silk one—” 

Jan did not answer. Her glance, moving from the clut- 
tered wardrobe, settled upon a photograph of Rick which 
stood on the dresser in a gilt scrolled red leather frame. A 
lifetime of being reminded of the similarity hadn't en- 
tirely accustomed her to the brief shock of seeing features 
so like her own. They were attractive features for a man, 
she thought as she had thought at countless moments in the 
past. Rick's wide grin was engaging. His face, under the 
visor of his Air Force cap, looked spirited and alert, rather 
than plain and sharp. Rick had the better of the bargain 
because he’d been born a boy and the only son. The male 
Logans, of Dad's generation, were more attractive than 
the women— 

“Where is it?” Marcia, kneeling, skeins of silky hair 
falling across her face, looked up at Jan. “I know I put it 
somewhere. It was mussed and I didn’t intend to wear it 

ain.” 

Rick was in Texas where training planes traced patterns 
against the sky. She missed him. Concern for his safety, 
an unexpressed anxiety, were never far from her thoughts. 
Her eyes turned from the photograph reluctantly. 

“Could you have put it in the laundry hamper, the 
blouse, 1 mean ?” she asked, still thinking of Rick. 

Marcia's gray eyes widened with hope renewed. 

“T did!" She scrambled to her feet and shook back her 
hair. “I remembered what you keep saying about getting 
rt, in on Sunday night. Come on, Jan. Help me 

The laundry hamper was in the linen closet beyond the 
guest-room bath. Marcia tugged the hamper out into the 
hall. She threw back the lid and burrowed again. Garments 
flew in all directions. 

“One piece at a time!” Jan said sharply. “How do you 
expect to find anything, going at it that way ?”’ 
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“You sound like Rick.” Drifts of soiled clothing piled 
higher. “He's so neat he drives me crazy!” 

Neatness, Jan reflected, had not been a marked charac- 
teristic of Rick’s when he was at home. He'd probably 
been forced to cultivate it in self-defense. Of all the untidy 
females she'd ever known Marcia was certainly— 

The thought was not completed. 

“Jan!” Rosalie called. “We've found it, Jan!” 

“You found it?” Marcia popped ber head from the 
depths of the hamper. 

“Bruce did.” Rosalie smiled back at young Dr. Carey 
who followed her from the children’s room into the hall. 
“Johnny had it, the monkey !” 

“That child!” Marcia said crossly. “Well, really, Ro- 
salie—” 

“Lee is talking about a safety-pin.” Jan, aware of Bruce 
Carey's astonished expression, began to gather the cloth- 
ing Marcia had scattered into less revealing heaps. 

“A safety-pin!” Marcia’s bewildered exclamation de- 
manded an explanation. 

“One of the crib pins.” Jan, folding garments neatly, 
glanced up at Bruce Carey, then quickly down. Since theirs 
was almost exclusively a feminine household, the litter of 
clothing resembled a bargain-basement display of marked- 
down underwear. She didn’t suppose that any such com- 
parison had occurred to Bruce. He seemed ill at ease, how- 
ever. Laughter nearly brimmed over. “Lee thought Lynne 
had swallowed it,” she added. 

“Tohnny was doing an etching on the wall.” Rosalie’s 
voice sounded light and relieved. “He has evidently ex- 
hausted other mediums for murals. What are you two 
doing ?”’ 

“Marcia has mislaid her engagement ring.” Young Dr. 
Carey appeared as uncomfortable as though he had actu- 
ally, and accideritally, found himself in a bargain-basement 
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litter of intimate feminine garments. He was trapped too, 
poor chap. He couldn't disappear unless he made point- 
edly for the back stairs. Marcia and the hamper blocked 
a direct and graceful exit by way of the front flight of 
steps. Laughter again bubbled up in Jan's throat. She held 
it in check with an effort. 

“Well, 1 don’t wonder!” Rosalie addressed Marcia. 
_ “Anybody would suppose it came from the Five and Dime 
_ the way you leave it around.” 

Possessions were sacred to Rosalie and she spoke with 
some heat. The family gave Marcia the consideration 
they gave any guest. Criticism, if it was felt, was not ex- 
pressed. Marcia looked surprised and then defensive. Jan, 
_ with a long breath of relief, uncovered the missing blouse. 

' “Here it is,” she said. “And here's your ring.” 
The ring was tied into a handkerchief. Jan loosened 
| the knot. The stones, simply set in a hoop of platinum, 
| winked in the overhead light. 
| Thanks, Jan.” Marcia slipped the ring on her finger. 
tf she had meant to make any reply to Rosalie, she had, 
apparently, altered her intention. She seemed, all at once, 
eware of Bruce and gave him a slow lazy smile. “I knew it 
sould turn up,” she added as though she had not, for an 
mestant, been distressed or alarmed. She shook back her 
besir and with a slurring ripple of taffeta took a few unhur- 
| sted steps toward her room. 
_ *No you don't!” Jan, from a kneeling position, caught 
et the floating end of Marcia’s sash. “While this mess is 
strewn about we might as well sort it for the laundress. 
~4 you will help, my sweet sis. If you'll start by pushing 
hamper back where it belongs, Bruce may possibly be 
to get down the stairs and out of the family wash. I'll 
you to the station when I've finished, Bruce, unless 
pow feel that you must go immediately.” 
_ “Azy time.” Bruce Carey turned gratefully toward the 
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stairs. “You needn’t, if it’s a trouble. It isn't far, is it? I 
can walk.” 

“T’d like to take you.” 

“Thank you,” he called up from the lower hall. “Tl 
wait outside.” 

The front door opened and closed. 

“Ee hasn't much fun in him, has he?” Marcia asked, 
helping amiably enough to sort the clothing. “I mean he 
seems terribly serious.” 

“He's sweet,” Rosalie said quietly. “He reminds me of 
John.” 








| Chapter Five 
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Is it always like that ?” 

Bruce Carey terminated a silence which had been 
Slled with the assorted whines and rattle which the station- 
wagon in motion invariably produced. They were almost 
the first words he had spoken since Jan had backed the 
car out of the drive. 

“Is what like what?” 

Jan drove slowly down through the center of the town. 
Dusk had deepened to darkness. The illuminated clock on 
the bank had disclosed the fact that they had missed a 
train into the city. Bruce Carey, now that they were under- 
way, did not seem impatient, however. 

“Your family—” 

“Oh! Something is always happening,” Jan replied 
tly. “That's natural since there are so many of us. 

Never a dul! moment.” 

“You take it all on, don't you?” he said reflectively. 

“You keep the machinery oiled.” 

“Somebody must.” Jan turned a corner. “Why not ?”" 

“But they’re—adults.” He spoke slowly. She sensed 

= he was choosing words with care to avoid appearing 

¢. 

“I think Mother deserves a little coddling in her spare 
time. She gives an impression of taking it all blithely in 
her stride but she goes at quite a clip. Dad resents being 
made to appear helpless, which he isn’t. He enjoys and 
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needs small attentions, though. I like to see that he has 
them.” 

“I'm not referring to your parents. They seem to me 
individually and mutually self-sufficient. But your sisters 
; and your sister-in-law—I've noticed this week-end. You 
wait on them as though they were children.” 

“That's easier, in the long run, than leaving them to 
their own devices. An ounce of prevention, to coin 4 
phrase—" 

“Tt's none of my business, of course. You can tell me so 
if you like.” He paused, then suggested. “Let's call this 
an academic question. Why would anyone, in times like 
these, encourage dependence in adults, Jan?” 

She didn’t remember that he had called her by name at 
any time during his visit. Doing so now gave his question 
an implication which she felt was not entirely academic. 

“You mean, don't you, why do J, in particular?” she 
asked. 

' “Women can't avoid reducing generalities to personal 
issues, can they?" he countered. 
“Your question was personal.” 
| He laughed. 

“] guess you're right,” he admitted. “Well, then, at the 
risk of seeming presuming, why do you, in particular, 
Jan?” 

Jan drove into the parking area at the station, turned 
off the ignition and settled back behind the wheel. 

“We've missed a train,” she said. ‘There'll be another 
in half an hour.” 

He bent forward to consult the dial of his watch in the 
light from the dashboard. 

“You needn't wait,” he said, as he sat erect again. “But 
I hope you will. You haven’t answered my question.” 

“Oh, that—” Jan tossed the words off lightly. “It's my 
war job.” 
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He considered her reply for a moment. Then— 

“You do it well,” he said. “I think you would do any- 
thing well. You're as competent with a screw-driver as you 
are with household utensils.” 

“Meaning what?” Jan asked, aware of a nettled tone in 
her voice which reflected her state of mind. 

Bruce did not make a direct reply to her question. If he 
was aware of it, he ignored the note in her voice. 

“You were a game kid,” he said with apparent irrele- 
vance. “I remember the pony you rode.” 

“Pineapple,” Jan said, remembering, too. “Silly name 
for a pony. I don't know why we called her that unless it 
was because she had a rough coat but a sweet disposition. 
Rick’s pony was more conventionally named Star.” 

“Y ou took the fences nose to nose with your brother,” 
Bruce said in a low amused voice as though he was thinking 
aloud. “I remember you two, especially, perhaps because 
you were twins.” 

“Mother featured that, then. We wore identical jerseys 
and shorts and swimming trunks, only mine had a bib. I 
always tried to keep up with Rick and usually managed 
pretty well, I think | must have been six or seven before I 
actually realized that I wasn’t a boy, too.” 

“That must have been a shock.” 

“It was.’ She laughed, remembering, feeling, for the 
rst time, a companionable liking for young Dr. Carey. 
No. not for the first time. There had been that moment in 
the drive, before Lillian called, when she'd been about to 
express—well, not sympathy, but understanding, at least, 
when she thought she'd understood why he'd seemed criti- 
cal, almost angry. “I raised Holy Ned,” she went on, 
“hen Mother and Dad sent Ricktoa boys’ school and me 
to a Miss Priss school for girls.” 

He laughed sympathetically. 

“Restraint must have irked you,” he said. “] remember 
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you and Rick racing like twin demons through the fields 
with those collies tearing after you.” 

“Do you really?” Liking increased, mingling with nos- 
talgic memories of her happy childhood. “I—I'm excited,” 
she said, a catch in her breath. “It’s pleasant to talk to 
somebody who remembers. We've known the same people 
always, of course, since the country place is only a few 
miles from here. Hardly anyone ever speaks of the past, 
except Rick, sometimes, when we are together. You make 
it all fresh and clear.” 

“T was older than you. And I'd never before visited in 
such a delightful household,” he said in somewhat diffident 
explanation. “What became of the ponies and the dogs?” 

“They stayed on for the new owner's children, except 
two of the collies, Rick’s ‘Lad’ and my ‘Lady.’ They were 
from the same litter, and just puppies when we moved into 
town. Mother let us take them to local dog shows. I still 
have a box full of blue ribbons. They were a nuisance to 
the neighbors, though, so when they died, we didn’t get 
others. Rick and I were both in college, then, and home 
only for vacations. Rosalie was already married and Susan 
has never especially cared for pets.” 

A companionable silence lengthened. Memories, half 
forgotten, evoked by a shared recollection, made small 
bright pictures against the half-dark of the dimly lit park- 
ing area. She'd felt, when Bruce first spoke of her child- 
hood, that it was a device he had chosen to lead back into 
the subject he had introduced earlier. That suspicion was 
allayed. She felt relaxed and oddly contented, no longer 
nettled by the implication he had made. She'd probably 
given what he had said, what he had implied, a twist he 
hadn't intended because, for a moment, dissatisfactions 
she thought she had reasoned into tranquility, had edged 
into her thoughts again— 

She turned toward him when at last he spoke, the liking 
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she felt for him strengthened, anticipation in the quick 
lifted movement of her head. 

“T’ve told you,” Bruce said slowly, “that I’ve some- 
times thought of your family and wondered how you all 
turned out.” 

‘We've discussed that.” Jan smiled. “Or hadn't you 
finished 2?” Suspicion revived gave the smile a slant. “Am 
I a—disappointment ?” 

“A—surprise, rather,” he replied and then as though 
suddenly aware of possibly giving offense, “Il repeat that 
it’s none of my business,” he added. “But now that I've 
been rude enough to bring it up, I might as well go on. | 
wouldn’t have thought that the kid who took fences so 
gamely would have grown up into a young woman who 
calls coddling adults who should be pulling their own 
weight a—war job.” 

Jan’s temper flared up. The pleasant feeling of corn- 
panionship was lost in re-aroused antagonism. She waited 
to speak until she had pulled in the check-rein of control. 
Then— 

“You don't think family life is important?” she asked, 
gratified by the even, unflurried tone in which the words 
were spoken. 

“Don’t misunderstand me.” His embarrassment was 
almost disarmingly apparent. “Your family is delightful. 
I can't imagine a more friendly or affectionate household 
or one in which it would be more comfortable to take 
refuge for the duration. But,” he went on as though urged 
by a compulsion which made small concession to social 
amenitics, ‘I don’t think anybody who is capable of doing 
a more vital job has a right to waste time and energy fos- 
tering dependence.” 

Jan laughed, but the check-rein had slipped. There was 
little mirth in the sound. 

“Y ou—you don't pull your punches, do you ?” 
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“There's no time to pull punches. Has it ever occurred 
to you that we could Jose this war ae 

What a tense and angry young man! Jan pulled in the 
check-rein again. She reminded herself, trying to be just, 
that she was only indirectly the target for this attack. He 
was giving expression to dissatisfactions and indignations 
which goaded him to anger. Beneath the surface of con- 
scious thought, somewhere down under resentment and 
affront, she felt a quickening response to his urgency. Her 
certainties were shaken. To rush into explanations, how- 
ever, to justify her attitude, might seem to be making a 
personal issue of a generality. She felt that she must main- 
tain a degree of detachment in order to avoid a heated 
argument from which, she was fairly certain, she would 
emerge second best. 

“Perhaps you're right,” she said lightly. “At least I 
have released a mother for active duty.” 

His manner changed. He laughed reluctantly, an apol- 
ogetic, somewhat rueful laugh. 

“Y our mother is up to her eyebrows, isn’t she ”” 

“Busy as a bee," Jan replied, resolved to hold fast to a 
topic upon which they appeared to agree. “I don't mean 
that slightingly, either,” she enlarged, playing for time. 
“Mother has a gift for getting work out of people. She 
isn’t too good at organization. Her enthusiasm is likely to 
out-distance practical procedures. But she has a stimulat- 
ing personality. When she speaks to any group, she talks 
as though she assumes that every member of her audience 
‘s in love with her and panting to rush off and do what she 
tells them they should do as a personal favor to her. Her 
voice and her youthful appearance are assets. You'd be 
surprised how well it works.” 

“Not at all.” He seemed more at ease. “My being here 
is positive proof of that gift. I had plans for this week-end 
but she took me over between one breath and the next. I 
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should think, though,” he added, “that the house full she 
has would be a burden even with your help.” 

He certainly had a single-track mind! Jan prayed for 
patience. She felt a little as though she was in a dentist's 
chair and the humming drill hovered too close for com- 
fort. Well, his train was due in very soon, now. To see him 
aboard it and moving out of her life would, she felt, be a 
distinct relief— 

“Mother loves having the house full,” she said pleas- 
antly. 

“But in addition to her other activities—" he broke off 
abruptly. When he continued, his voice was contrite. ““For- 
give me if you can,” he said. “I probably have the wrong 
slant on all of this. Whether I have or not it’s a poor return 
for your hospitality to criticize and presuming to ask per- 
sonal questions. I don’t think I'm usually so graceless as 
you have every right to think me. I've gotten out of whack 
waiting for orders. It's been going on for some time, if 
that is any excuse for—presumption.” 

“Perhaps,” Jan said consideringly, “since you feel so 
strongly, it is.” 

“Y ou’re generous. I don’t deserve it but I do appreciate 
it. I've been straining at the leash for over a year. At first 
the hospital in which I was a resident wouldn't release 
me. They kept putting me off with deferments. Baltimore 
is jammed with war workers, as you probably know, and 
the hospital was under-staffed even then. Then when I'd 
gotten my release and was commissioned, they sent me to 
Philadelphia. It’s a fine hospital but I’m little more than a 
clerk in uniform. The paper work that is required is in- 
credible. Duplicates and triplicates of this and that. I’m 
usually snowed under.” 

“Navy regulations,” Jan said. “Most reserve officers 
seem to feel as you do.” 

“It’s a waste of time and energy. I've gotten a complex 
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about it. When I see what appears to me to be 2 waste of 
capabilities, I blow off. It’s been a relief to blow off to you. 
I have an idea,” he went on, humor glinting through relax- 
ing tension, “that you attract a good deal of that sort of 
thing. You're a good listener." 

“T’ve had some experience,” Jan said. “We, our family, 
are given to blowing off. I've listened to Rick and to John, 
Then there were Susan’s friends who couldn't wait until 
they were old enough to rush to the colors. Perhaps,” she 
added pointedly but still pleasantly, “that is my justifica- 
tion. Perhaps I'm not a total waste.” 

Again his laugh was rueful. 

“T do deserve that,” he said. “I’ve told you that I prob- 
ably have the wrong slant. People with complexes seldom 
see clearly. | hope you will forgive me. I hope you will let 
me make some return for a pleasant visit. Maybe you'll 
have dinner with me at the Officers’ Club. I'd like the in- 
vitation to include your mother and father.” 

“They'd enjoy that," Jan said. “So would I.” 

“Is it a promise, then?” 

“Tr’s a promise.” 

There was a stir along the station platform. Bruce 
Carey opened the door beside him. “The train seems to be 
coming,” he said as he stepped out and closed the door. 
“T should have made the last one. You would have remem- 
bered me more pleasantly, perhaps, if I had.” He walked 
through the illumination of the headlights and around to 
her side of the car. “Good-bye and thank you.”" He stood 
beside her, his cap in his hand. In the half-dark his dif- 
fident smile was very appealing. ‘I'd like to see that game 
kid take a fence again,” he said, after a moment. 

Jan returned the smile. 

“When you get hold of an idea, you cling, don’t you?” 
she asked and then added. “I'd have to join the Russian 
forces: There's no United States Cavalry in this war.” 
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He seemed about to speak further but the train came 
into the station. 

“Good-bye, Jan,” he said, instead. “Don't forget that 
promise.” 

“Good-bye, Bruce. Don’t forget to invite us.” 

He turned and put on his cap. She watched him bolt 
across the platform and up the steps of the train. His face, 
as she saw it in profile against a lighted window, tightened 
into tense lines again. His cap had no rakish tilt. The visor 
was pulled down in a forthright and purposeful curve 
above his straight, slightly frowning brows. Jan watched 
until the window which framed his uniformed figure had 
slipped past, until the last glimmer of light dimmed, grew 
fainter, was lost in distance and darkness. 

The train disappeared. She sat, for an interval, leaning 
forward against the wheel of the station-wagon, curiously 
incapable of immediate action. She felt slightly stunned, 
as though from the shock of a sudden crash or fall. The 
sensation reminded her, to a considerably lesser degree, of 
the feeling she had when, skiing with Hugh last winter, 
her skiis had struck a rock lightly covered with snow and 
she had bounced off obliquely against a tree. She’d had the 
breath knocked out of her, then, very thoroughly and 
completely— 

Well, this young Dr. Carey was not unlike that unex- 
pected and obstinate rock. He'd knocked the breath out 
of her nearly as efiectively and with as little warning. 
Ruefully amused at the analogy, Jan reached to turn on 
the ignition. He’d made an effort to avoid being rude. He 
had used qualifying phrases but what he had intended to 
imply was disturbingly clear— 

Why should the implication have disturbed her? Jan 
backed the station-wagon from the line of cars that fringed 
the platform. His excuse for blowing off was valid. War 
nerves. She swung the car in a wide arc and drove back 
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toward the center of town. The assorted wheezes and rat- 
tles the station-wagon set up were soothing because they 
_ were familiar. The week-end was over. She relaxed into 

the curve worn into the upholstery, feeling, as she had 
anticipated, a sense of lightness and release. What a grim 
and earnest young man! His manners were as poor a fit as 
his ready-to-wear uniform. His taste was open to ques- 
tion but certainly not his sincerity. Oh, well, forget it. She'd 
probably never see him again— 

But she had been disturbed, though, thank Heaven, she 
was fairly confident that she had concealed from him the 
ruffled condition of her emotions. Characteristic honesty 
forced her, as she again drove past the bank, to a reluctant 
admission. She’d been ruffled because what he had said, 
what he had implied, was based solidly on truth— 

The household was a burden. Mother and Dad had 
taken Rosalie and the children in willingly but in the ex- 
pectation that their stay would not be prolonged. Of course 
they both missed the relaxing atmosphere of the second- 
floor sun-room as it had been before Rosalie came home. 
They'd spent evenings there together, whenever Mother's 
evenings were free, leaving the first floor to Susan and her 
friends. Of course the children’s noise and clatter, Ro- 
salie’s fretting, Lillian’s bird-brain chirpings wore upon 
both of them. Undoubtedly it was more difficult to keep 
additional help with the children there. Annie, Jan felt 
certain, had taken her final departure. Blanche was com- 
plaining of the size of the laundry. Sooner or later, com- 
plaints and problems piled up on Mother who was, nat- 
urally, the recognized mistress of the establishment— 

If it were necessary, that would be a different matter. If 
John were sent to sea, if Rosalie and the children were not 
adequately provided for financially, Mother and Dad 
would accept deprivations without hesitation or question. 
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John, however, would probably remain in Washington un- 
til the end of the war. His affiliation with a public relations 
and propaganda branch of the Navy, to which his know!- 
edge of languages was of value, practically guaranteed 
that surmise, Mother and Dad felt that, whatever her sur- 
roundings, Rosalie would ultimately be happier if she and 
the children were with John— 

Marcia’s attitude worried them, too. Marcia had come 
presumably for a visit but the visit had lengthened into 
weeks and months and she no longer spoke of returning ta 
Texas. Marcia was an orphan. She had been reared by an 
uncle and aunt of ample means but exceeding dullness. She 
seldom referred to them or to the small middle-west town 
in which she had lived until she came east to school. Marcia 
was a kitten that liked her soft cushion and bowl of cream. 
But she liked excitement, as well. Mother and Dad, Jan 
sensed, felt a responsibility for Marcia to Rick, were con- 
cerned because she lingered on as a guest in the houschold, 
but neither had yet reached the point of speaking plainly. 
Certainly it wasn’t up to her, Jan, to pack Marcia off for 
Texas— 

Why was she analyzing family relationships with such 
pains and at such length? Feeling considerably ruffed, Jan 
swung the station-wagon around a corner and into her own 
quiet street where the houses were large and surrounded by 
landscaped lawns. This private, and not too agreeable, 
quiz session demonstrated what half an hour in the com- 
pany of an earnest young man could do to a practical, 
though romantic, mind. She supposed, fram his point of 
view, life as it was pursued at 29 Locust Avenue resembled 
a carnival, a perpetual house party, dancing on the village 


Well, why not? A family might as well live as comforta- 
bly as possible. As Dad had recently remarked, the dura- 
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tion was getting to be worse than the war. Any measures 
which eased tension were legitimate. Being grim won no 
home-front battles. Thinking it over, she resented with re- 
newed indignation Bruce Carey’s implication that her 
family imposed on her, Why shouldn't she take it all on? 
She knew what she was doing. She didn’t consider responsi- 
bilities a burden. She rather liked them, in fact. Doing 
what she knew she did well gave her a great deal of satis- 
faction— 

But was that attitude selfish? Was it because she made 
the home atmosphere pleasant that Rosalie and Marcia 
stayed on and on, that Susan’s friends popped in and out 
at their own sweet will? Perhaps she had assumed home 
responsibilities because they were pleasant and gave her 
an excuse for evading broader issues— 

Oh, to heck with it! Jan turned into the drive at home. 
The opulent station-wagon parked in the turn-around pro- 
vided a welcome change of thought. The headlights of the 
complaining relic she drove revealed a vision of varnish, 
maroon enamel, tires with tread patterns clearly defined. 
She eased the old wagon through the garage door which 
stood open, turned off the ignition and lights, got out and, 
fumbling in darkness, snapped on the bulbs in the lanterns 
which hung at cither end on the outside wall. 

She was closing the door and wondering to whom the 
proud beauty belonged when Hugh appeared, 

“Hello!” he said. ‘I heard the car.” 

“How could you avoid it?’ Hugh was smartly gotten 
up pour le sport in slacks, play shoes with thick crepe soles, 
a cashmere pull-on sweater under a gabardine jacket richly 
lined with eye-arresting plaid. “Hil!” she smiled. ‘Should 
I be coy and add, ‘What a delightful surprise!’ " 

“You'd better. Why were you gone so long?’ Hugh 
took over the business of locking the door. “Jeff and Betty 
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Thayer are waiting inside where Marcia is probably fas- 
cinating Jeff while Rosalie and Betty talk babies. We're 
on our way out to the Lockwoods’ farm. Hurry along and 
whip into slacks.” 

“Why?” 

“The Lockwoods have a badminton court in their barn. 
I stopped by for my favorite partner.” 

Se 

“You don’t sound enthusiastic. Is your conscience both- 
ering you? It needn't. This is legitimate driving, or a rea- 
sonably accurate facsimile of same.” 

“T wasn't thinking of that—” 

“Of what, then?” Hugh turned to look at her in the 
light which one of the lanterns dropped upon her up- 
turned face. ““What,” he asked, “has disturbed you?” 

“Nothing—” 

“No evasions. Something has.” Hugh’s bright brown 
eyes twinkled at her through the lenses of his glasses. 
“You've nibbled off most of your lipstick.” 

Jan smiled, irritations smoothing into tranquility in 
Hugh’s comfortable presence. “Your talents are wasted,” 
she told him. “‘You should be with the F.B.1.” 

“No red herrings, either, young lady.” The twinkling 
glance was intent. “I'll find out sooner or later so you 
might as well come clean.” 

“Hugh,” Jan asked, half laughing, “have you an urge 
to point out the error of my ways?” 

“Not the slightest,” he assured her. “I approve highly 
of your ways.” Comprehension suddenly narrowed his 
eyes and obscured the benevolent twinkles. “Your mother’s 
sailor, that Carey lad," he surmised. “Marcia said you'd 
driven him to the station.” 

“We missed the train.” 

“Unfortunate.” Hugh patted her shoulder soothingly. 
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“Half an hour alone with him must have been a strain. 
He’s a self-righteous, intolerant fellow and one of your 
mother’s infrequent mistakes.” 

“No—,” Jan surprised herself by replying. “Rosalie is 
smart about people. I think she came close to the truth. 
He’s rather—sweet—in an irritating way.” 
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Chapter Six 


HE atmosphere in the telephone booth was stifling. 

The close air was rank with odors. Jan, acutely 
aware of physical discomfort, found it difficult to concen- 
trate upon Jolin’s directions. If she opened the door of the 
booth even slightly, the din of the station crashed in. The 
long line of people waiting, as she had waited, to use the 
booth, made her self-conscious. The ordeal ahead of her 
weighed heavily on her spirits, 

“That's all.” John's voice, coming to her across the 
wire, sounded concerned and apologetic. “Those three. I 
know it’s asking a great deal of you. I can’t tell you how 
I feel.” 

“Don’t try,” Jan said. “At least not now. Hundreds of 
people are waiting to use this booth.” 

“T can imagine. Will you get lost, Jan?” 

“Probably. But there are policemen, aren’t there ?” 

“T feel terribly.” John was obviously fearful of losing 
his tenuous contact with her. “Call me from time to time. 
I'll be here all day.” 

“Here” was a telephone number. Confused by the dial 
system, Jan had gotten the White Rose Laundry twice 
before she had reached John. Keeping in touch with him 
by telephone seemed, at the moment, not the least difficult 
feature of the ordeal ahead but she promised to report at 
intervals during the afternoon. 

“You can use my room to-night,” John repeated, “I'll 
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bunk in with a chap I know. You have the address. Go 
there when you're through or if you find it’s all too much 
for you. Tell the landlady you're my sister-in-law." 

“She'll believe me.” The laugh Jan gave sounded, to 
her, like a nervous whinny but she hoped it would reassure 
John. “No landlady could possibly suspect me of being 
anything fancier than a relative by marriage.” 

Her uninspired attempt at the light touch brought, de- 
servedly, she thought, no pleasantry in response. 

“Don't get into cabs with people unless they look re- 
spectable,” John’s voice worried on. “Don’t talk to sol- 
diers or sailors.” 

“What about marines?” Even in this extremity John's 
tendency to dwell upon improbable disasters provoked in 
her a familiar urge to tease him. “You needn't answer,” 
she went on quickly. “I’ve got to get out of this Turkish 
bath. Don't worry. I'll turn up.” 

“T’ll join you as soon as I can. We'll have dinner if I 
can make it. Anyway, call me—” 

John seemed likely to prolong the conversation indef- 
initely. Jan cut him off with a “Good-bye” which she made 
as jaunty as possible, clicked the receiver on the hook and 
opened the door of the telephone booth. 

The less confined atmosphere of the station concourse 
seemed briefly refreshing, then heat settled down like a 
steaming blanket. The weather was unseasonable. Mid- 
May had borrowed ahead on a July drawing account. The 
train ride down from Philadelphia in a crowded day-coach 
had made considerable headway at wilting any crispness 
of appearance or purpose with which she might have 
started. The session in the telephone booth had completed 
the job. 

Her appearance was of no importance, Jan reminded 
herself. Certainly, however, this was no occasion for limp- 
ness of purpose. She stood for an interval, an unsteady 
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splinter of driftwood in a surging sea of humanity. Hugh 
was not given to understatement, she thought. Rosalie and 
John, she felt certain, had not consciously tempered their 
harrowing descriptions of Washington in wartime. Noth- 
ing that she had heard or had read, though, had prepared 
her for the milling confusion in which she stood and at- 
tempted to reassemble her somewhat scanty knowledge of 
the city into a serviceable plan for procedure. The ad- 
dresses she had scribbled on the back of an envelope, as 
John had dictated them, gave her little clue to locality or 
direction. They looked, as Washington addresses did, like 
a First Grade exercise in numbers and the alphabet. 

A cab driver was the only immediate solution. Jan 
pushed through an advancing group of soldiers mildly 
whooping it up on furlough and made some progress in 
the direction of an exit. Thank heaven, she was traveling 
light. The knitting bag which swung from her arm con- 
tained necessities for an over-night stay. Other travelers 
were more heavily burdened. Something, the edge of a 
suitcase, probably, struck her sharply under the knee. The 
blow knocked her slightly off-balance. A hand grasped her 
arm firmly. She turned to apologize or express thanks and, 
astonishingly, met Bruce Carey’s half smiling, half frown- 
ing, gaze. 

“Well—" she said breathlessly. “Hello!” 

“T saw you,” he said. “I was trying to reach you.” 

“That was—heroic !" Jan removed herself from a posi- 
tion which, by no design of her own or of his, was sugges- 
tive of an embrace. “What are you doing here?” 

“Keeping you from being trampled. Not very success- 
fully, I'm afraid.” He caught her arm again as an onrush- 
ing wave broke against them. 

“I appreciate the effort.” She laughed, still a trifle 
breathless. “But what are you doing here? In Washing- 
ton, | mean?” 
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“Didn’t your mother tell you?” 

“Mother ? Should she have?” 

“Not necessarily. If she didn’t, she’s up to her old 
tricks.” He smiled with the difidence she remembered. 
The smile, as she also remembered, was very appealing. 
“She telephoned me yesterday and invited me to have 
dinner with your family to-night.” 

“She didn’t tell me.”’ 

“The invitation was incidental. She called to ask me to 
look in at a boy we have in the hospital. He’s British and 
the Red Cross is keeping in touch with his family. I told her 
I was taking a two day leave and would be here to-day. 
Perhaps,” he added, “that’s why she asked me.” 

“Because you would be here?” 

“Because you wouldn’t be there.” 

“What do you—?” 

“Didn’t you know— ?” 

The questions, simultaneously asked, both uncompleted, 
were lost in the increasing din. A train despatcher’s voice 
blared through amplifiers. There was a rush and roar from | 
the train shed into the concourse. 

Bruce Carey bent toward her. He muttered grimly close 
to her ear. “This is no place to try to carry on a conversa- 
tion.” 

“T agree!” Jan shouted. 

“Come on, then.” 

Holding her arm firmly, he pushed with her toward a 
less congested area at the opposite end of the concourse, 
A bench between a newsstand and a souvenir booth of- 
fered two vacant spaces. Other harassed individuals spied 
them, too, but Bruce, urging her forward into a sprint, 
reached them first. Jan dropped down on the bench. 

“We made it!” she gasped. 

“This isn’t much better.” Bruce sat beside her. He re- 
moved his cap and mopped his forehead. “At least we can 
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use all of our energy for conversation, however. What 
were we discussing ?” 

“T don’t know.” His khaki uniform fitted him more 
sprucely than his winter blues, Jan noticed as her breath- 
ing and heart beats steadied. He was more attractive than 
she had remembered— 

Or perhaps the situation had something to do with her 
altered point of view, she reflected, wishing that she might 
borrow his handkerchief and do a little mopping herself. 
Relief at having found an acquaintance among hundreds of 
harassed strangers gave emphasis to the pleasant qualities 
she was rediscovering and dimmed, though did not entirely 
obscure, remembered irritation. In the interval since his 
week-end visit she hadn't thought of him as—well, as a 
person. He had become a hovering and critical spirit whom 
she hadn't been able to dismiss from her thoughts entirely, 
a sort of Jimminy Cricket that nagged at her certainties 
and put her, at times, to the pains of talking him down— 

“T don’t know either. Let’s start again,” he suggested. 

“All right. Hello!” Jan said brightly. “Fancy seeing 
you here |” 

He ignored the lead. Whimsy, apparently, did not ap- 
peal to young Dr. Carey. Jan felt deflated. Accustomed to 
the games with words which enlivened her companionship 
with Hugh, she was, for a moment, uncertain how to pro- 
ceed. Uncertainty, as always, made her self-conscious. 
She realized, in a disconcerting flash, that her gaberdine 
suit, after half the morning in a day-coach, did not fulfill 
the “Mint-Fresh"” claims that the advertisement had 
stressed. She wondered, as Bruce remained silent, if Ro- 
salie’s absurd hat, adorable on Rosalie, looked as silly 
on her as she suspected. She knew, without looking at 
them, that her stockings were wrinkled. Rayon, in her ex- 
perience at least, had not yet been milled that would fit 
slim ankles sleckly. Since Nylon had disappeared, one of 
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her better features was no longer a dependable asset— 

“Since Mother didn’t tell me,” she fumbled, embar- 
rassed by the lengthening silence, “maybe you will. May I 
ask again why you are here?” 

He roused from some preoccupation which had drawn 
his straight brows into the frowning expression she re- 
called. 

“T thought I had an appointment.” 

The brief reply did not encourage further questions. 
She'd introduced the subject, though, so she might as well 
see it through. Time was wasting. She couldn’t keep on 
sitting here indefinitely. 

“With whom?” she asked, presently. “If it isn’t a mili- 
tary secret—’’ 

“With the medical officer in charge of assignments,” he 
replied. ‘“J’m the military secret, apparently,” he added. 
“T discovered recently that Captain Adams knew my fa- 
ther. I thought I might wangle an interview and called to 
ask for an appointment. I thought I could ask for sea- 
duty, at least.” 

“And you didn’t get an appointment ?” 

“T got it all right. But now that I'm here, the Captain 
has been called out of town and all appointments have 
been canceled. There's a chance he may see me to-morrow. 
Lucky I asked for a two day leave. I had intended to stop 
over in Baltimore, anyway. I was taking the next train 
out when I saw you.” His manner became less preoc- 
cupied. “You were right,” he said with a rueful half smile, 
“though I don’t suppose you remember making the com- 
ment. When I get an idea, I cling. I'm always beefing, as you 
may recall. Pay no attention. Let’s change the subject. 
What are you doing here?” 

“House-hunting for Rosalie. Apartment-hunting or 
whatever.” 

“Typical,” he observed. 
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A remembered irritation edged into her mind and with 
it a reminder to keep her temper well in hand. 

“Rosalie hasn't a nursemaid,” she said pleasantly. “Lil- 
lian left us for a war job shortly after your week-end visit. 
Everything happens to Johnny. He fell downstairs yes- 
terday and gave himself a slight concussion. Rosalie 
couldn’t bring herself to leave him though he seemed lively 
enough this morning. John, Rosalie’s husband, called last 
night. He’s gotten some leads on possible living quarters 
for them and wanted Rosalie to come down to-day. Speed 
‘s essential, it seems. People read the obituary columns,” 
she digressed, laughing. “They're ready to move in before 
the undertaker has stacked his folding chairs. I'm not jok- 
ing. But all of this isn't getting to the point very rapidly, 
is it?” 

“T get the point,” Bruce said. “You're meeting your 
brother-in-law.” 

“Not immediately.” The laugh which accompanied the 
words wasn't as blithe as she had intended. It held, Jan 
thought, a defensive note which had, in all probability, 
revealed her state of mind. “Nothing that happens in our 
family is ever quite as simple,” she hurried on. ““That was 
the original plan. John was to have met my train. He can’t 
get away until evening, though. Something came up which 
he hadn't anticipated when he called last night. 1 seem to 
be on my own.” 

“JT would say,” Bruce commented, “that everything hap- 
pens to Jan.” 

“That depends on the point of view.” Aware that 
his side-tilted smile was teasing rather than critical, Jan 
smiled, too. “I'll admit that mine, at the moment, isn’t all 
sweetness and light. I feel, in fact, as though I'd been left 
on a door-step.” 

“T don't wonder.” His voice was sympathetic. “Do you 
know the city?” 
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“Only vaguely.” 

“You have addresses ?” 

“Three.” Jan opened her bag and handed him the en- 
velope. “You probably can't read them. Heat and con- 
sternation are an unnerving combination.” 

Bruce concentrated upon the scribbled addresses. 

“They're in the same section, fortunately,” he said, after 
a moment. “That's something in our favor.” 

“Our favor?” 

“Couldn't you use a navigator?” he asked hesitantly. 
“I know the city fairly well.” 

“W ould you?” Jan pounced upon the suggestion. 

“If you like— If I’m not presuming— If I can be help- 
po) 


“If me no ifs!” Jan said. “I'd be everlastingly grate- 
ful ed 

‘That's something to work toward.” He smiled. “Well, 
let’s get going. Have you had lunch?” 

“Lunch? It’s hardly time yet, is it?” 

“Past time. No use bucking traffic here, though. We'll 
take a chance on picking up something later. I can hald out 
if you can.”’ He stood erect, put the envelope in his pocket, 
pulled down the visor of his cap. “All set?” 

Jan moved along at his side. Together they pushed 
through the crowd which seemed, at no time, to diminish. 
All these people! Where had they come from and where 
were they going? Not out into the city to hunt down 
apartments, she hoped. Bruce Carey's firm grip on her 
elbow was protective. Her spirits lifted. 

“John warned me against talking to sailors," she said. 

He smiled. “I’m not much of a sailor.” 

“You represent a good deal of moral support.” She was 
tall, for a woman, but he was taller. She glanced up to re- 
turn his smile. ““You needn’t, you know. Go with me, I 
mean.” 
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“I'd like to.” He bent toward her to make himself 
heard. ‘This leaves me still in the red.” 

*Why— rads 

“Well, for one thing, there’s that invitation to din- 
ner—" 

“Oh, yes— What happened to it?” 

“You remember?” He seemed pleased. “I decided it 
might be safer to send your mother flowers, instead. 
Would you have accepted ?” 

“Why not?” 

“] was inexcusably rude. You took it with a smile.” 

Jan laughed. 

“T suppose I had an idea that I'd come out second best.” 

“Bright girl!’ His slow smile slanted. “I'm afraid you 
couldn't have convinced me. I could have kept my opinions 
to myself, though.” 

“T don’t think you could have. Too much steam behind 
them.” 

“Spontaneous combustion? Maybe. I'm sorry but I’m 
still not convinced.” 

“That's putting your cards on the table.” 

“That's apologizing, awkwardly, I know, but very sin- 
cerely. This helping you find living quarters for Rosalie is 
a down-payment on making amends.” 

“Very handsome of you.” 

“The least I can offer.” 

“And gratefully accepted.” 

“But I'm still not convinced.” 

“Which,” Jan said, “brings us back where we started 

in.” 

“So it does.” He laughed and his grasp on her elbow 
tightened. “I go kicking around in a circle like a mule. For- 
get it.” 

She might as well forget it, Jan told herself somewhat 
wryly. She was in no position to advance an argument in 
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her favor. From his point of view this jaunt to Washing- 
ton was taking the knocks for Rosalie. Well, she couldn't 
reasonably quarrel with that. However she had justified 
her sisterly zeal, she was of like opinion. Johnny wasn't 
really ill. Rosalie might have left him with Irma, the sec- 
ond replacement in the kitchen after Annie had walked 
out. Or Marcia or Susan might have looked after the chil- 
dren. She, Jan, should have gone in to the Red Cross ex- 
hibit with Mother where she might have been of some real 
use. Mother hesitated to drive the station-wagon into 
town. Her chances of finding anything that would appeal 
to Rosalie were pretty slim. But John, telephoning last 
night, had sounded so despairing— . 

Jimminy Cricket! The fancy amused her. Bruce Carey 
piloting her purposefully toward an exit which led to a cab- 
stand, bore not the slightest resemblance to that endearing 
little busy-body created by a gifted artist. The analogy 
wasn't too absurdly far-fetched, however. What Bruce 
Carey had said, what he had implied, during that half 
hour wait at the station three weeks ago, kept popping up 
in her mind to plague her. She had found herself, in the 
interval since his visit, frequently making excuses for situa- 
tions she’d taken for granted before he had shaken her 
certainties. Last night, when Rosalie couldn't make up 
her mind between staying with the children or coming here 
to meet John, her sympathy for her sister had been edged 
with exasperation— 

If she told him, would Bruce think the analogy amusing? 
He'd probably never heard of Jimminy Cricket. Any at- 
tempt at an explanation would sound pretty silly, she was 
afraid, since whimsy, obviously, was distasteful to this 
earnest and edgy young man. Besides, she had no intention 
of making any further revealing admissions. He might, 
mistakenly, assume that he had convinced her of wasted 
abilities. He hadn't, she told herself firmly. Not to any 





constructive extent, at least, though she shared his point 
of view in the matter of this expedition. He'd merely 
caused her, now and then, a few uncomfortably introspec- 
tive moments— 

Hugh had spoiled her for edgy young men who ex- 
pressed opinions. The Jimminy Cricket analogy would 
have amused Hugh. She wondered why she hadn’t told 
him. The reason was clear enough if she was willing to 
face it. She couldn't have told Hugh without admitting 
that Bruce Carey’s opinions had held some weight and 
authority. She couldn't quite laugh them off and forget 
them by telling Hugh— 

She wished Hugh were here with her now. But Hugh 
would not have countenanced her mission. Hugh was of 
the opinion that Rosalie should stay on at home with the 
children. He saw no reason why she should bring them 
here with the summer ahead and no assurance of finding 
help. Hugh intimated that he considered it selfish of John 
to keep at Rosalie about a place to live. John visited his 
family frequently. He came up nearly every week-end, add- 
ing to the congestion at home and giving whatever incom- 
petent graced the kitchen additional cause for complaints. 
She, Jan, wished at times that Hugh would temper his 
expansive sympathy for Rosalie with a modicum of con- 
sideration for the rest of the family— 

Bruce spoke to her as they came to the exit. 

“A cab is best, 1 suppose,” he suggested. “I’m not too 
familiar with bus and trolley routes.” 

“By all means,” Jan agreed. “Not even for Rosalie will 
I ride trolleys in this heat.” 

“Getting a cab may take some doing,” Bruce warned 
her. “I'll go ahead. Hold on tight.” 

They did not proceed immediately. They were stopped 

the sudden cessation of movement of people ahead. Jan 
felt that, for some reason, the stop was voluntary and not 
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caused by a bottle-neck at the door. She was tall enough 
to see over the calotte and spraying black curls in front of 
her and instantly discovered that her instinct was correct. 

The crowd had parted in deference to a young woman 
in the blue-gray summer uniform of the Red Cross Motor 
Corps. A step behind her, his hand on her elbow, walked 
a young Marine with a row of service ribbons across his 
chest and a corporal’s chevron on his sleeve. The manner 
in which he walked, guided by the elbow he held, rather 
than the dark glasses he wore, informed Jan of a pitiful 
certainty. 

“He's blind!” she thought. “That young kid is blind!” 

Her glance returned to the young woman in the uni- 
form. She was not striking in appearance. Her features 
were plain and her overseas cap with the Red Cross in- 
signia at the forward peak rested somewhat severely 
above a high forehead and smooth wings of sandy hair. 
Her manner impressed Jan. It was confident and serene. 
She talked to the boy in a pleasant unhurried voice as she 
led him past the group of people immediately ahead and 
through the exit. The young Marine responded, seem- 
ingly at ease in the noise and confusion, trustfully follow- 
ing the voice and the guiding elbow. 

Jan watched intently, scarcely breathing, until the blue- 
gray uniform and sleeve with the chevron were out of 
sight. She needed no observer, no admonishing spirit, to 
point a moral. She saw herself, in an illuminating flash, 
from a point of view she had resented. The family re- 
sponsibilities which had seemed important appeared, in 
the light turned inward upon her conscience, selfish putter- 
ing, an excuse to cling to an atmosphere in which she felt 
comfortable and secure— 

Well, there it was in a blue-print, if he wanted to use it 
against her. The crowd behind them pushed forward, jolt- 
ing Jan into an alert and defensive awareness of Bruce 
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Carey's close proximity. In all probability her face had 
mirrored the thought in her mind, the emotion in her 
heart. She turned her head a trifle, as his grip on her elbow 
tightened, and looked up at him warily, prepared to dis- 
credit any inference of comment or expression which she 
might meet. 

She needn't have given herself the pains. Bruce’s ex- 
pression was determined and, quite obviously, not con- 
cerned with her reactions. He was looking ahead out into 
sunshine and shimmering heat where the stream of human- 
ity clotted into importuning groups along the cab-stand. 
Jan, feeling self-conscious, glanced quickly away from his 
resolute profile, saw her reflection faintly and fleetingly in 
the glass of an exit door secured at an angle against a back- 
ground of station wall. The glimpse did nothing to restore 
shaken confidence. Rosalie’s absurd hat, adorable on Rosa- 
lie, on her, Jan, looked as silly as she had suspected— 
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HE taxi, a claret-colored museum piece, wound 
through the picturesque streets of Georgetown. 


For the past several blocks Jan and Bruce had been the © 
sole occupants. One by one fellow passengers had been — 


dropped off, the stout business man with the briefcase and 
the suffering expression, the smartly dressed matron whose 
parcels gave off delicatessen aromas, the Army officer all 
spit-and-polish and stoic endurance. Jan and Bruce sat as 
far as possible from each other at opposite ends of the 
gritty back seat, not through enmity, but in the hope of 
absorbing, without directly sharing, any breeze, however 
heated, which the cruising taxi might fan in through open 
windows. 

Jan's feet had become focal points for sheer torture. 
She groaned and slipped her heels out of russet leather 
pumps. 

“Kick them off,” Bruce advised sympathetically. 

*T don't dare. I'd never get them on again. How those 
Chinese girl children must have suffered !”’ 

“They were borne abroad in sedan chairs,” Bruce said. 
“With slaves to wave peacock feathers. They didn’t go 
house-hunting in the capitol city of the whole crazy world. 
Bear up. This is our last port-of-call.” 

And probably as futile as the others.” Jan groaned 
again, then added on a note of apology. “I wouldn't have 
let you in for this if I'd had the faintest idea.” 
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“How could you have had. Dante, himself, would have 
been put to it to dream up this inferno.” 

Bruce’s voice, Jan reflected, had lost the edge of angry 
exasperation it had held when, earlier in the afternoon, he 
had commented upon the inhumanity of apartment house 
superintendents and the muddling in high places which he 
held to be responsible for the housing situation. Asperity 
had gradually dulled into an acceptance of facts as they 
were, lightened by wry humor to which Jan responded 
with relief and appreciation. At some undefined point the 
expedition began to assume the aspects of perverse com- 
edy, bordering, in her own case at least, upon out and out 
hysterics induced by heat and hurting feet and the amaz- 
ing discovery that young Dr. Carey could be an amusing 
companion. 

“T told you I'd be everlastingly grateful,” she said. 

“You've proved it.” His smile was an engaging, if 
slightly crooked, grin. “Time has left off long ago and 
eternity has begun.” 

Wheels scraped against curbing and the cab came to a 
jolting stop. 

“This it?” the driver asked over his shoulder. 

“T suppose so,” Bruce said in reply. “If it’s the address 
I gave you.” 

“Tt js,” the driver said briefly. 

Bruce opened the door and Jan stumbled out. The an- 
cient and uneven bricks might as well have been red-hot 
ploughshares. She winced as she took a few limping steps. 

“You folks from out of town?” the driver inquired 
when he had examined the meter and named the charge. 
The man had a long melancholy face. All of his features 
managed, somehow, to droop. He looked like an elderly 
bloodhound or a frustrated comedian of the dead-pan 
school. He looked, Jan thought sympathetically, very 
warm and weary, as well, and as though his feet hurt, too. 
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“Isn't everybody?” Bruce countered, accepting change. 

“Sure!” The man’s expression showed no alteration. 
His nasal voice rasped like a rusted key in a lock long un- 
used. He Jooked past Bruce and his melancholy glance set- 
tled upon Jan. “Gets you in the feet first,” he said. “Swamp 
heat from the river. Everybody’s feet hurt. Try mustard 
in hot water.” 

Jan choked back threatening hysterics. 

“Thank you,” she said with what dignity could be sal- 
vaged. 

“Don’t mention it.” The cab began to move. “Feet sure 
can give you trouble!” he called back and wheeled out into 
the flowing stream of traflic. 

Suppressed laughter broke through restraint. 

“Pay no attention,” Jan gasped, winking away tears of 
mirth, “It’s all— This whole day—” 

Bruce was laughing, too. 

“Fantastic,” he said. “Arabian Nights with overtones 
of Abbott and Costello. This looks like more of the same. 
Well, let us be brave.” 

He appraised with some astonishment the house on the 
corner to which they had been directed. Jan, standing on 
the sidewalk, shared the astonishment reflected in his ex- 
pression. The house was of red brick, square and solidly 
built and four full stories in height. It stood upon a ter- 
raced eminence which added to the impression of massive 
grandeur it gave in spite of weed grown grass, shrubbery 
in need of trimming, iron fencing not in the best of repair. 
White pillars rose haughtily from the floor level to the 
roof. There were trees taller than the house. 

“This—this can't be the place,” she said. 

Bruce examined dulled gilt numerals on the gate in the 
iron fence. 

“Seems to be,” he said after he had consulted the en- 
velope on which Jan had scribbled addresses. 
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“But it’s huge!’ she objected. 

“There are probably rabbit warrens inside.” 

“Maybe it’s a boarding house—” 

“Presided over, with grace and frugality, by Miss Lucy- 
Lou Lovelace,” Bruce invented. “You know Miss Lucy- 
Lou, that flower of southern womanhood. Do you reckon 
she-all would have Pompey fix us a julep?” 

Jan laughed. “You continue to surprise me,” she di- 
gressed. | 

“1?” His smile, again, was an engaging grin. “That's 
gratifying. But why?” 

“] had an idea that whimsy did not appeal to you." 

“T thought so, too.” His brows drew together ina frown 
above smiling dark blue eyes. ‘This excursion into whimsy 
will probably mark me for life. I'm reacting in harmony 
with my environment. It’s much too hot to resist. Don't 
hold it against me.” 

“I like it. Your lighter moments are—” 

“Very light, indeed,” he finished for her. “This doesn't 
look too promising. But shall we investigate? Then on to 
a long cold drink. Heaven knows we've earned it.” 

The iron gate clanged behind them. They walked up a 
flight of steps and across a level expanse of bricks to the 
massive door. The brass spread-eagle knocker shone 
brightly in contrast to other evidences of neglect. Jan 
noticed that, though the panes of the windows were far 
from clean, the heavy lace curtains behind them were fresh 
and crisp. 

“There’s something strange about this,” Jan said as 
they waited. 

“Fitting,” Bruce commented. “Nothing usual could 
possibly happen to-day.” 

The woman who presently opened the door was quite 
*n character. She was a Negress, somewhat beyond middle 
age, but erect and slender. Her brown skin had a coppery 
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tinge and her features were not typically African. She had 
high cheek bones and a shapely nose. Her almost straight 
black hair was drawn from a center parting into a knot at 
the nape of her neck. Gold hoop earrings swung from 
pierced ears. 

“Good afternoon,” the woman said pleasantly but with 
an innate dignity which commanded respect. 

“Good afternoon. We're looking for a place to live,” 
Jan began, confused by the woman's appearance, by 
glimpses of the wide ornately furnished hall beyond the 
open door. ‘We were directed here. Possibly we've made 
a mistake.” 

“You wish to see the carriage house?’’ The woman's 
accent was slurred and southern but not like any Negro 
dialect with which Jan was familiar. 

“T don't know.” She gave a light flurried laugh. “We 
were given this address.” 

“The carriage house is vacant since yesterday,” the 
woman said. She looked appraisingly at Bruce, her liquid 
dark eyes moving slowly up from the cap he held in his 
hand to the stripes on his shoulders. ‘You a Navy officer, 
sir?’’ she asked politely. “I gets the color of the uniform 
mixed up with the Ahamy. Used to be you could tell.” 

“Yes,”’ Bruce said. “It is confusing now that the Navy 
wears khaki.” 

The heavy hoop earrings swung with the woman's nod. 
Jan sensed that Bruce’s uniform was a passport into her 
esteem. 

“We all is a Navy family,” she said with obvious pride. 
“Miss Vicki's husband, Capt'n Ballard, was high up. You 
all might be heard tell of Capt'n Ballard?” 

“No-o,” Jan said regretfully and Bruce shook his head. 

The woman seemed disappointed. 

You too young, I reckon,” she said, relinquishing her 
hope of family recognition. “Capt'n Clay been dead most 
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nearly ten years. Miss Vicki’s son, Mist’ Stuart, he a Navy 
officer, too. You come this way to the carriage house. 
There’s a private entrance around the corner but it’s 
shorter if we just go on through.” 

Their passage along the hall was an experience. 
Through open doors Jan glimpsed incredible vistas of 
high ceilinged rooms crammed with furniture of all pe- 
riods, chandeliers, oil paintings, rich carpeting, Victorian 
bric-a-brac. 

“Us is care-takin’ since Miss Vicki died,” the woman 
explained, walking ahead of Jan and Bruce with an erect 
and graceful carriage. “My daughter and her husband 
stays with me nights but they has gov’ment positions. The 
banks and the lawyers can't rightly settle Miss Vicki's 
estate with Mist’ Stuart off fightin’ the war. Us stays on 
here 'til they makes up they minds. Step this way if you 
will be so kind.” 

She opened a door at the far end of the hall. Jan and 
Bruce followed her through a glassed-in veranda where 
potted plants grew in lusty profusion, through a second 
door and down a long flight of steps to the ground. 
Against the rear wall of the house clung an enormous wis- 
teria, the twisted gray cables of vine hung with clusters of 
lavender-blue. 

“How lovely!” Jan exclaimed. “I’ve never seen one so 
spreading or with such thick bloom.” 

Again the gold hoops swung with the woman's approv- 
ing nod. 

“That grew from a little-bitty slip Miss Vicki brought 
from Lou'siana,” she said. “Yonder there is the carriage 
house.” 

The structure she indicated appeared to be a one-storied 
building of red brick partially obscured by thinning ever- 
greens, sprangling bushes, a dense growth of ivy. 

“Maybe like I better go with you.” The woman took 
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a key from the pocket of her crisp white apron. “This 
here’s a little hard to turn. Mist’ Fellows jim-jammed the 
lock.” 

She led them along a path through what had once, in 
all probability, been an orderly garden. Untended, the 
considerable plot between the big house and the carriage 
house had grown up into a small jungle of weeds and sur- 
viving flowers. Peonies hung heavy heads from plants too 
shaded, now, for vigorous growth. Larkspur pushed up 
through grass and weeds hardy spikes tufted with candle- 
wick rosettes. Rambler rose vines, reaching for sunlight 
through any opening in the thicket, were starred with small 
fat buds about to open. On the rim of a stone bird bath 
two orioles chattered and preened their feathers. Ivy grew 
in a thick mat over the ground, mixed with periwinkle and 
some vine which bore bright red berries. 

Jan forgot, for a time, the purpose of her trip. She was 
enchanted with this dim neglected hide-away which seemed 
blessedly remote from apartment houses and noisy streets, 
from all the confusions and frustrations of the crowded 
city. She glanced back at Bruce, walking behind her. His 
expression was one of astonishment blended with interest. 
When he became conscious of her glance, he smiled in a 
dazed unbelieving way which informed her that he, too, 
whimsy notwithstanding, felt as she did that they had 
stumbled into a slightly daffy wonderland of cool green 
magic. 

They stepped from the walk into a half circle of bare 
ground, Here the ground covering of ivy and vines had 
been uprooted or worn away by use. Deck chairs with 
faded canvas had been left in the half circle which termi 
nated at the steps of an unroofed porch, a low round metal 
table with rust tears streaking ancient paint. The rear en- 
trance into the carriage house was through a French door. 

“Mist’ Fellows hadn’t no reverence for keys.” Their 
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guide gave a chuckle as she unlocked the door. Whoever 
“Mist? Fellows’ was, Jan inferred that the woman 
thought fondly of him. “Mist’ Fellows would have gone 
off to write pieces about the war without lockin’ up if | 
hadn't seen to it, myself. Watch out, Ma’am. There's a 
loose board here. Mist’ Fellows slept a good deal daytimes 
and didn’t want workmen poundin’ around.” 

Jan stepped over the indicated board and into what ap- 
peared to be an enormous room, Along the wall adjacent 
to the garden and house were a series of long casement 
windows and a second French door. The opposite wall was 
blank. It was flush, Jan supposed, with the wall of the end 
house in the row around the corner, though she wasn't en- 
tirely certain of directions. A fireplace with a raised 
hearth, flanked by built-in shelves for books, filled the wall 
‘n which was also the French door by which they had en- 
tered. The ceiling slanted high overhead to the ridgepole 
of the building and was cross-beamed at a lower level. 
From the center of the ceiling hung a wheel suspended by 
chains and studded with electric bulbs. 

Jan’s glance moved slowly around the room, then 
returned to the windows shaded by old evergreens so 
sparsely branched that a sufficiency of filtered sunlight 
came into the room. 

“This is nice,” she said, giving expression to her own 
pleasure and surprise, not thinking in terms of Rosalie and 
John. “With the windows open it would be like living out 
of doors.” She turned to the care-taker. “There are 
screens?” 

“Good screens,” came the dignified response. Mist’ 
Fellows hadn't no likin’ for flies and skeeters. The screens 
are stored underneath in Miss Vicki's garage. That's 
where the furnace is, too.” 

“There's 2 garage underneath ?” 

“You come, Ma’am. I'll show you.” 
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A door at the end of the long room led into a narrow 
passage. On one side was a slice of kitchen, scarcely larger 
than a ship’s galley. On the other was a pantry and refrig- 
erator. Beyond were two bedrooms with a small bath be- 
tween. The windows in the bedrooms faced the street 
around the corner. Looking from them Jan realized that, 
though they had entered at ground level, the bedrooms, 
the kitchen, a portion, at least, of the large room were 
actually on the second floor. 

“T see,” she said. “Is the garage available for use?” 

“Not rightly.” The woman led her back into the 
kitchen. “Miss Vicki's car is in there and ivy has grown 
all over the door. Mist’ Fellows didn’t have no car. When 
his friends came, they just used Miss Vicki's drive.” A 
humming sound purred through her voice. “The ‘lectricity 
is still turned on. Mist’ Fellows only left yesterday.” She 
opened the door of the refrigerator. Jan saw bottles, a 
solitary egg, oranges, limes, half a lemon, before she 
closed it again. ““Mist’ Fellows left them bottles!” she 
marveled fondly. 

“Mist? Fellows” had left various oddments, Jan ob- 
served. The carriage house gave evidence of having been 
hastily evacuated. No “Miss Fellows” had been men- 
tioned. Jan inferred that the moving had been accom- 
plished with a lofty masculine disregard for trifling de- 
tails. 

‘What rent do you ask for this?” she inquired. 

The woman named an amount which seemed reasona- 
ble. “It all needs a good clean-up,” she added. “William 
and "Lalie, my daughter and her husband, might could do 
it evenin’s. William butlered for Mist’ Fellows times off 
from his position. When would you and your husband 
want to move in, that is if you're pleased.” 

Bruce was investigating the fireplace. He did not turn 
from an inspection of the flue. Jan was grateful for that 
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consideration. The inference that she and Bruce were hus- 
band and wife continued to be an embarrassment though 
it had pursued them through the afternoon. 

“We re— [— It isn’t for us,” she fumbled. “I’m look- 
ing for living quarters for my sister and her family.” 

“T asks your pardon, Miss.” 

“My brother-in-law is a Navy officer, too,” Jan hurried 
on. “He's stationed here in Washington. I might as well 
tell you that she has two young children.” 

The woman did not appear to be shocked by the tn- 
formation. 

“It might be seem strange to have childrens here just 
at first,” she said serenely. “Us ain’t had none since before 
Mist’ Fellows.” 

Bruce left the fireplace and came toward them. 

“You mean that you don't object to children?” he asked. 

“That might be the business of folks that come in,” was 
the tranquil reply. 

“What about dogs?” Bruce pressed the query firmly, 
his brows drawn into a frown. 

“Mist’ Fellows had what you call a—Dane.” The wom- 
an's smile was regretful. “Him was as big as a mooley-calf. 
Us purely loved that dawg.” 

Jan, amused, joined forces with Bruce to avenge, in this 
indirect but gratifying fashion, the affronts of the after- 
noon. 

“Do you permit musical instruments?” she asked. “My 
sister has a piano. Oh, yes, and a music box.” 

“Mist’ Fellows play a accordeen.” The expression in 
the dark eyes was sadly reminiscent. “Us is quiet like up at 
the big house since Miss Vicki died. Us likes to hear 
music.” 

“But what about the neighbors?” Bruce indicated the 
blank wall. “Aren't there people next door there?” 

“Oh, them won’t mind.” The woman’s voice was com- 
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pletely matter-of-fact. “Them can’t hear or speak, poor 
souls. Them is deaf-mutes.” 

Bruce’s laughter was hearty and unrestrained. Jan 
laughed until tears blurred her vision again. The woman 
glanced from one to the other, puzzled, slightly offended. 
Jan controlled half-hysterical mirth. 

“Forgive us,” she said. “I know it seems heartless to 
laugh. We aren't entirely unfeeling. But we've been house- 
hunting all afternoon. We've been repeatedly told that — 
children, dogs and musical instruments are forbidden. l— — 
sh 

Bruce came to her rescue. 

“We're a little light-headed,” he explained with his slow 
engaging smile. ‘““Thank you for your trouble. You've 
been very kind.” 

“T do like your carriage house,” Jan said. “But—” 

The care-taker’s nod and smile accepted the apology. 

“You look around,” she suggested. “Folks likes to be 
to themselves when they make up their minds.” She walked 
to the door through which they had entered. ‘Please be so 
kind as to bring up the key when you th’ough. Just ring at 
the back.” 

She left them alone. Bruce looked unbelievingly at Jan. 

“Tt’s a leading from the Lord,” he said almost rever- 
ently. ““The hand of Providence has been laid upon our 
shoulders.” 

His obvious assumption that the matter was settled 
aroused uncertainties, Jan’s glance shied away. 

“T don’t know,” she said doubtfully. ‘I like it. I think . 
it's swell. But Rosalie won't.” 

“Why not?” He frowned, smiling. “It has everything, 
including deaf-mute neighbors.” 

“There's no raggle-taggle gypsy in Rosalie,” Jan said 
and sighed. “Or in John. I’m afraid neither of them would 
think it suitable.” 
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Bruce glanced around the big room. “Of course it looks 
like a skating-rink, now,” he conceded. “But furnished it 
would be pleasant. I don’t know much about interior dec- 
orating. Curtains and books make a difference, though.” 

“There's that Persian rug of Grandmother Shane's,” 
Jan said, thinking aloud. “We've never had a room big 
enough to accommodate it. Mother would be glad to have 
Rosalie use it. It’s been in storage for years.” 

“Screens,” Bruce said, surprisingly. “Those slatted ones 
like Venetian blinds. They might relieve the Home on the 
Range effect.” 

“The piano in that corner.” Jan pointed. “It would fill 
a considerable space. The corner there by the kitchen 
could be furnished for eating purposes. Why do you sup- 
pose there are colored panes in the window ?” 

“To simulate sunlight on a rainy day,” Bruce suggested. 

“Maybe. It makes a nice amber light. There are plenty 
of floor plugs for lamps. But—”’ Enthusiasm kindled by 
Bruce’s interest, by the appeal the unconventional held for 
her, diminished. ‘“The kitchen isn’t convenient, Bruce. The 
plumbing is probably terrible. The bathtub is pint-sized.” 

“So is Rosalie. Is John a giant?” 

“No-o,” she admitted. “John is rather slight and not 
as tall as you are.” 

“The kids won't feel cramped, will they?’ His voice 
was edged with sarcasm. His frown deepened. The smile 
disappeared. “I don’t understand why you hesitate.” 

“T know Rosalie.” 

Bruce, quite audibly, bit back an impatient exclamation. 
“Come here, Jan.” She felt that he was making an effort 
to be patient. She followed him to the open French door. 
“This will be swell for the kids,” he pointed out. ‘They 
can wire or fence in a space for Johnny and use this porch 
for the baby’s playpen. You haven't forgotten those 
mouse-trap apartments we looked at, have you?” 
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“I have not.” Jan shuddered. “But Rosalie is conven- 
tional. And so apprehensive. Somebody will tell her that 
rats ‘never leave a stable. I assume that the garage under- 
neath was once a stable. All that shade which looks de- 
lightful must make for dampness, besides attracting mos- 
quitoes—”’ 

“Do squirrels alarm Rosalie?” Bruce asked impatiently. 
“‘There seem to be quite a few around. See here, Jan. Since 
I’m in on this situation, I shall take the liberty, as usual, 
of speaking a few plain truths—” 

“You are in on this situation by your own suggestion,” 
Jan said with coolness which she felt to be commendable 
since it was achieved with difficulty. “I shouldn’t have 
thought of asking you to come with me.” 

“I'm sure of that.” His tone altered, but very slightly. 
“I wanted to come. I've enjoyed this fantastic excursion. 
Just the same, facts are facts. Rosalie sent you down here 
to find a place to live, didn’t she? Well, you've found it. 
It seems to me as simple as that.” 

“But it isn’t,” Jan protested. “I know the sort of place 
Rosalie would consider suitable and this isn’t it.” 

His long look expressed impatience, an element of dis- 
appointment. 

“So you've exhausted yourself for nothing,” he said 
presently. “Your feet hurt. Your nerves are jangled. 
You're hot and hungry. If I must say it, Jan, for a fairly 
bright girl and a competent one, you come up with some of 
the wildest ideas.” 

Jan did not reply. Suddenly, humiliatingly, she felt tears 
sting behind her eyelids. She was hot and hungry and tired. 
Her feet suggested that she was probably crippled for life. 
Physical discomforts, however, had nothing to do with 
chagrin which swelled into misery too devastating to be 
eased by anger, by any defensive retort. She had lost some- 
thing, that was it. His approval ? Her sense of proportion? 
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A shared companionship ? Her command of the situation ? 
She didn’t know. She knew only that she felt lonely and 
bereft and was afraid that he sensed her confused emo- 
tions. She made an attempt to speak and was shocked by 
the silly choked-up croak which escaped into the room. 

“I’m sorry, Jan.’ Bruce spoke gently. “You're dead on 
your feet. Weariness addles brain cells, even bright ones 
like yours. Give them a rest. From now on I'm taking over. 
I’m pilot as well as navigator and you'll do as you're told. 
Call your brother-in-law. If the telephone here is discon- 
nected, go up to the house. Tell John to get in touch with 
the realtor about this place. He should have all the neces- 
sary information.” 

His gentleness all but dissolved her last remnant of 
control. She winked rapidly and swallowed. 

“That’s—well, pretty high-handed, isn’t it?” she asked, 
fumbling into the bag which swung from her arm. “I 
mean—” 

“Pere. Take this.” Bruce handed her a folded square 
of linen. “High-handed methods are indicated,” he said 
firmly. “Tell your brother-in-law to join us here as soon as 
possible. In the meantime, we'll claim squatters’ rights. 
Wouldn’t it be more pleasant to have a picnic supper here 
than try to wedge ourselves into some crowded restaurant 
downtown ?” 

“Could we?” 

“T don’t see why not. But ask ‘Miss Vicki's’ care-taker, 
if you will feel more comfortable. This is the coolest spot 
we've found all day and the only one which offers space to 
stretch out and bend an elbow. I don’t mean to leave it 
unless we're forcibly removed.” 

Jan’s spirits lifted. “There should be ice in the refriger- 
ator,” she said. “ ‘Mist’ Fellows’ thoughtfully left some 
bottles. I don’t know what's in them.” 

Bruce grinned. 
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“Tf ‘Mist’ Fellows’ plays an accordeen and has gone off 
to write pieces about the war, what's in them is probably 
just what we need. We'll investigate later.” He glanced at 
his watch. “It’s nearly six o'clock. Just in case the neigh- 
borhood delicatessens close at a normal hour, I'd better go 
forage for food. You didn’t bring a ration book, I sup- 
Pose.” 

“I did.” Jan laughed and, again, opened the bag. “I 
didn’t know what might come up.” 

“You're quite a girl, aren’t you?” Bruce took the book. 
“T’ll choose you for a wartime excursion in any old war. 
Is this the way out ?” He walked toward the second French 
door. “The private entrance our guardian angel spoke 
of ?” 

“Tt’s probably locked.” 

“No, just bolted inside.” Bruce opened the door. Jan 
followed him out onto a small screened-in porch littered 
with empty bottles, newspapers, untidy bundles of maga- 
zines. “ ‘Mist’ Fellows’ dropped these, in passing, I pre- 
sume. Careless gent, what?’’ He unlatched a sagging 
screen door and started down a flight of steps. Jan saw 
that the narrow bricked passage led to an iron gate flush 
with the street. Bruce stopped at the bottom step. 

“Call John,” he reminded her. “Shall I bring you some 
mustard?” 

“Never mind. I think I'll take a bath. If there’s hot 
water and if, in passing, Mist’ Fellows dropped a towel.” 

“Good idea. Latch the doors, though.”” He stood look- 
ing up at her. As she watched, his companionable grin 
merged into the now familiar diffiident smile. “I meant 
that, you know,” he said slowly. 

“Meant what?” She was suddenly self-conscious, but 
pleasantly so, oddly breathless and expectant. His voice, 
his glance, were as personal as a caress. Or perhaps that 
fancied intimacy of smile and tone was a projection of the 
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confused emotions of which she was, all at once, aware— 

“You do come up with cockeyed notions,” he said, after 
a moment, and the teasing half laugh which accompanied 
the words was disappointingly bracing. “Just the same 
I meant it. I think you're quite a girl.” 
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Chapter Eight 
Cy BI te SS 


sé 

| DON’T think I'll take my good china.” Rosalie gave 

the barrel which contained her Spode an affectionat 

stroke but her voice, though regretful, was serene. “T 
peasant ware John’s aunt sent us from California will do 
very well.” | 

“It’s attractive and appropriate,” Jan agreed, raising 
windows to let in the pleasantly cool June night air. “You 
won't have to worry about breakage. Seems to me the 
sensible thing is to eliminate as many worries as possible.” 
She turned reluctantly from the last window through 
which moonlight caught in the lightly moving willow 
fronds presented a vista more attractive than packing 
cases, barrels, objects swaddled in old quilts and burlap 
bagging. 

Rosalie nodded. She moved briskly around the larger 
room of the apartment above the garage, servants’ quar- 


ters in the dear dead days when servants could be per- | 


suaded to occupy them, where her furniture was stored. 


“I won't take the mahogany pieces, either,” she decided. | 


“It’s lucky we have a good deal of pine and cherry. I can’t 
imagine the sofas and the highboy in that place. They’d 
look like ladies slumming.” 

“It isn't as bad as that,”’ Jan said, prepared to be brac- 
ing if Rosalie’s spirits drooped. “It's going to be attrac- 
tive. You'll see.” 
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“I’m not entirely convinced.” Rosalie sighed but with 
no real despondency in the light escape of breath. ““Tag 
all the books, Jan. John is building in extra shelves. He’s 
never had as much space for books as he’s wanted and he’s 
running hog-wild. We'll look like the public library but 
anything to cover those acres of walls. There won't be 
room for half of my kitchen equipment. | think I'll sort 
them and pack bare essentials. No, I’m not convinced,” 
she repeated, starting in on a barrel of kitchen utensils. 
“John was so enthusiastic, though, that I couldn't hold 
out.” She gave Jan a shrewd and somewhat accusing look. 
“T think you and Bruce Carey sold John a bill of goods.” 

“He sold easily.” Jan’s laugh acknowledged that her 


\ sister’s exclamation held an element of truth. “It was cool 


out back there and quiet and pleasant. If you'd spent that 
Yay in Washington, you'd understand how Bruce and I 
felt when we found that space and shade, how John felt 
wlien he joined us. He said he was sure he was delirious 
and thought Bruce ought to take his temperature.” 

“The lamb!" Rosalie said affectionately, then added 
with another accusing glance, “I still think you were all 
abithigh.” ~~ 

Jan grinned. “We had fun,” she admitted and let it go 
at that. 

“Of course having those colored people up at the big 
house is a break.” Rosalie delved deeper into the barrel. 
“At least I hope it will be. Hallie offered to sit in with the 


children, evenings, when John and I want to go out.” 


“Hallie?” Jan asked. “Is that the mother or the 
daughter ?””’ 

“The mother. She came from Louisiana. Did you ever 
see such dignity or nicer manners? The daughter's name 
is Eulalie. William promised to janitor for us. He's a 
Washington negro and a deacon in some colored church.” 

“You certainly became well acquainted. I don’t think 
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you can hope to take ‘Mist’ Fellows’ place in Hallie’s af- 
fections, though.” 

“You know who he is, don’t you, Jan? Hal Fellows, the 
commentator. He’s gone overseas, to Italy John thinks, 
for one of the news’ services.” 

“Well, what do you know?” Jan’s grin widened with 
mischief. “I should cable him a thank-you for the bottles 
he left. And the towel,” she added, “though mice or ter- 
mites had been at it first and it was tattle-tale gray.” 

“Jan!” Rosalie’s expression was both shocked and 
amused. “You didn’t really! I thought you were making 
it up.” 

“I told you, didn’t I, that I was able to report on excel- 
lent authority that the bathtub plumbing is okay.” 

Rosalie made a laughing grimace. “I hope you scrubbed 
out the tub first,” she said. “It was probably crawling with 
germs.”’ 

“Listen, cautious one,” Jan said with laughing empha- 
sis. ‘“A bath, that day, was a bath. It was water I craved. 
I didn’t give a hoot about germs.” 

“Just a gypsy at heart. I won’t need all these.” Rosalie, 
near-sighted as Mother was, took shell-rimmed spectacles 
from the pocket of her pinafore and hooked them behind 
her ears. “Where did I get so many?” She sat on a pack- 
ing-case to look through the lap-full of cookbooks she had 
taken from the barrel. “Shower presents, maybe. People 
felt sorry for John. It’s funny,” she added, carefully cas- 
ual, “that you happened to run into Bruce that day.” 

“It wasn’t pre-arranged,” Jan said, ‘“‘just in case there’s 
any suspicion in your mind.” 

“Funny, though,” Rosalie protested. “Funny-peculiar, 
I mean.” 

“Well, yes. Funny-peculiar, perhaps.” Jan glanced up 
from the tag she was wiring to a box of books. “You could 
have knocked me over with a suitcase. In fact, somebody 
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did. Get this straight, Mrs. Webster. It was purely acci- 
dental. Accidental and very pure. Nobody in their right 
senses would deliberately select Washington for a rendez- 
vous or weather such as that. Besides, I hadn't seen Bruce 
Carey since that week-end visit. Or heard from him. Or 
thought of him—” 

“You needn't shout,” Rosalie interrupted. “It’s all 
right. I believe you. John likes him,” she added. “I liked 
him, too, when he was here.” 

“TI wasn’t shouting. That's good. That you and John 
like him, I mean. You'll probably be seeing him now that 
he’s been transferred to Bethesda. I'd advise you to take 
the studio couch from Rick’s room so you can bed him 
down. He’s too long for either of those davenports you've 
wangled from Mother.” 

“T intend to,” Rosalie said calmly. “Is his transfer a 
permanent assignment ?”’ 

“Temporary,” Jan said. “A six weeks’ course in tropical 
diseases. I don’t know how intensive the training is but I 
imagine he'll have some time off. It will be convenient to 
have a doctor you know near at hand, even if children 
aren’t his specialty.” 

‘Ummm—" Rosalie agreed, but somewhat absently. 
She laid aside the books she had selected. “Jan,” she asked 
presently, “‘are you going to marry Hugh?” 

The question was entirely unexpected. It was, to Jan, 
very startling as well. She burlesqued authentic shock. 
and surprise by collapsing limply upon the box she had 
tagged. 

“Are you?” Rosalie repeated. The spectacles gave her 
a solemn appearance. She looked, Jan thought, like a 
downy blonde owl, if such a species existed. A fluffy and 
feminine owl, she elaborated, playing for time in which to 
achieve composure, but, for her years, very observing and 
wise. 
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“This is a—an academic question, I Presume?” Jan 
managed, after a moment. “Since Hugh hasn’t spoken of 
matrimony to me, it can’t be an immediate issue.” 

“He’s going to,” Rosalie said positively. 

“You're nuts!" 

“No,” Rosalie insisted serenely. “He's thinking about 
it. I saw him start.” 

“To think about asking me to marry him?” Jan laughed, 
putting as much derision as she could pump up into the 
sound. “You are nuts, sweetie-pie. You're completely de- 
ranged and something should be done about you without 
further delay.” 

Rosalie smiled tranquilly. “I saw him start to think of 
you seriously,” she stated. “It was the evening you went 
in town to have dinner with Bruce. He stopped by with 
some people, you remember. They were going to some- 
body’s country place for an outdoor supper. It gave me a 
great deal of pleasure to tell him where you were.” 

“You malicious female! | thought you were fond of 
Hugh.” 

“Iam.” Rosalie’s voice remained serene. “I think he’s 
funny, funny-amusing, I mean, and kind and comfortable, 
But I think he’s taken you too much for granted. Not find- 
ing you here that evening, ready and willing to go along 
with him, gave him quite a turn.” Rosalie smiled reminis- 
cently. “I enjoyed watching him begin to think of you seri- 
ously. Hugh is bright enough, certainly. I love the way he 
writes. But he has a—well, a wide open countenance. It 
was easy to tell he was thinking that a Jan in the hand was 
worth two Jans having dinner in town with a good-looking 
young lieutenant.” 

“Funny-amusing, my sweet. But I still think you're 
nuts,” 

“No,” Rosalie continued, clinging with characteristic 
tenacity to a fixed idea. “I think Hugh has been unhappy 
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ever since that houseman of his was drafted. I think clean- 
ing-ladies-by-the-day make him completely miserable. He’s 
beginning to think there’s something to this idea of mar- 
riage after all.” 

Jan laughed, but the laugh had a rueful sound she hadn't 
intended. 

“You aren’t making this nonsense sound very roman- 
tic,” she suggested. 

“Hugh isn’t romantic,” Rosalie said calmly. “It stands 
to reason. If he had been, he’d have been married long 
ago. He sometimes says, you know, that he comes from 
a long line of bachelors. That's being funny-amusing, but 
there's some truth in it, too. I think he prefers a bachelor 
existence when he can live as he likes to live. He can’t right 
now and so he’s getting ideas about a wife who wouldn't 
be too demanding and who would respect all his little 
whims and ceremonies.” 

Rosalie was merely stating what she, herself, often 
thought. Jan was, nevertheless, resentful and somewhat 
embarrassed. 

“Being married to Hugh wouldn't be a bad life,” she 
said, taking care to conceal both emotions. ‘Not that I 
don’t still think you're nuts.” 

“Not bad at all,” Rosalie agreed, “for a woman nearer 
his own age.” 

“Hugh is only thirty-nine.” 

“And that is young for a man, even if he is actually a 
year or two older. Still,” Rosalie reminded her, “fifteen 
years is quite a gap between any two people. Of course, in 
one way, his age is an advantage. Hugh isn’t likely to be 
actively involved in the war. Inconvenienced,”’ Rosalie 
added with a little smile, “but not uprooted. If you marry 
him, you won't have to wonder what may happen to you 
next. And once Hugh has made up his mind and taken the 
plunge, he won’t go wolfing around. Hugh's interest in 
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women is mainly curiosity. He'd be as faithful as old dog 
Tray.” 

But that was what she wanted, Jan thought, a life rea- 
sonably free from the strain of feminine competition, an 
opportunity to do the things she did well. She nearly ex- 
pressed the thought aloud but some reticence restrained 
her. Reticence? That was an odd term to use in connection 
with any member of her family. Though they respected 
each other as individuals, probably because of that, no 
one of them hesitated to speak frankly on any subject. 
Perhaps, Jan thought, oddly ruffled, reticence had nothing 
to do with the matter. Perhaps she wasn’t quite certain 
that the thought was entirely truthful and was reluctant to 
expose it to Rosalie’s gentle riddling. Maybe, for some 
reason, she felt it essential to keep that thought intact— 

“Did you ever think of what being married to Hu 
would be like ?”’ Rosalie asked as Jan remained silent. “It’s 
fun to watch him mix cocktails once in a while or fix a salad 
or wrap strips of bacon around sausages with the tooth- 
pick stuck in just so. But for always, day after day—” 

“They're parlor tricks,” Jan evaded. “Hugh trots them 
out for special occasions.” 

Rosalie shook her fluffy fair head. 

“I’m more conventional! than you are,” she pointed out. 
“T like to live formally, though that is almost impossible 
with children. But Hugh’s rituals could add up to a pretty 
stuffed-shirt existence. And Jan, you're romantic.” 

“I? Romantic?” Jan laughed. 

“Of course you are.” Rosalie, kneeling beside the half 
packed case of kitchen utensils, looked solemnly at Jan. 
“That's nothing to be ashamed of either, so you needn’t 
try to sound scornful. I wish I were as high-hearted as you 
are when you let yourself go. It would make this war a 
good deal easier for me to take. You'd get a kick out of 
making that stable loft I’m going to live in attractive. 
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You'd like living there, too. You enjoyed that crazy jaunt 
to Washington. John said you'd never been so much fun. 
But Jan,” she added, still very seriously, ‘if you want to 
marry Hugh, I'll dance at your wedding. I'll be happy 
about it if you are.” 

. “Thanks a million.” 

“Don’t get your back up. I do like Hugh. I think he’s 
amusing and kind and comfortable,” Rosalie repeated. 
“But,” she continued stubbornly, “I think you'd find a dif- 
ferent sort of life more stimulating and—well, more re- 
warding. Still it’s all right with me. You'd probably always 
have money enough. You'd travel after the war. Hugh 
likes to go places and so do you.”” A mischievous smile 
quirked through the solemnity of Rosalie’s expression. 
“Imagine packing for Hugh,” she said slyly. “Those beau- 
tiful fitted cases. All the shoe-trees and hangers and flasks. 
Do you think you could achieve that Esquire perfection ?” 

Jan reached a long arm to give Rosalie a playful and 
boyish cuff. 

“I've never given the matter a thought,” she said. 

““Y ou’d better,”’ Rosalie advised. “Because, as sure as 
shooting, you’re elected. Please don’t be offended, Jan. 
Don’t think I’m just meddling—” 

“Offended?” Jan laughed. “I’m flattered. Being told 
that I’m apt to be proposed to has given me quite a lift.” 

“Just you wait,” Rosalie said serenely. 

“There isn’t much else I can do, is there?” Jan asked 
lightly. “And while we're waiting, let’s get on with this 
job.”” She became very busy and brisk. “Which of these 
barrels do you want tagged ? And where are the rest of the 
tags? I've used the last one you gave me.” 

Rosalie glanced around. “Aren’t they here some- 
where?” 

“T don’t see them.” 


Under the shell bridge of her spectacles Rosalie’s fore- 
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head puckered. “I must have left them in my room, then. 
I meant to be so efficient, too. No, they’re on the table in 
the downstairs hall. I put them there with the wire and 
pliers when I answered the telephone. Will you get them, 
Jan, while I finish this?” 

“All right.” Jan started toward the stairs leading down 
into the garage. 

“And, Jan,” Rosalie called. “Look in at the children, 
will you, please, while you're up at the house ?” 

“I will.” Jan started down the stairs. 

“And, Jan—” 

“What else?” Jan looked up at Rosalie through the 
space between horizontal bars of railing. 

“T want to tell you something,” Rosalie said. “I was 


ashamed of myself after you'd started for Washington 
that day.” 


“You should have died of shame.” 

“I know I worry needlessly, Johnny was all right. But 
I'm glad, now, that I imposed on you.” 

“You don’t say! May I ask why ?” 

“You admitted that you had fun, didn't you ?” 

“Yes. But—” 

“Well—” Rosalie’s smile quirked with mischief, “Well, 
Jan, that’s why.” 
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Chapter Nine 


ee Sill en 


|H[cunearten: Well, that was nice. But she 
didn't deserve it. Jan, on her way to the house, 
stopped under the tree which grew beside the garage. No- 
body deserved it who continually repressed and denied it. 
She was romantic by instinct and temperament. Certainly 
not by intention or design. The quality Rosalie had as- 
cribed to her, when unaccompanied by feminine fascina- 
tions, was a liability rather than an asset. It led, Jan knew 
very well, to frustrations and disappointments. She took 
considerable pains to keep her heart chugging along in low 
gear— 

That, at times, was difficult. On a night like this, espe- 
cially. Jan leaned against the trunk of the tree, Rosalie’s 
conjectures concerning Hugh not forgotten, but for the 
moment ignored, a concern whether real or imagined 
which could be considered later— 

On a night like this! Willow fronds, falling around her 
like a fountain, made shadows that changed and shifted. 
The air was mild and sweet. Moonlight, washing in 
through the shadows beneath the tree lay across the open 
expanse of lawn beyond. The flowers in the perennial bor- 
ders were white and silver, lovelier than their daylight 
colors, touched with mystery and magic. Music came from 
the terrace where Susan was entertaining Ken Roland. 
Ken had stayed on after supper, then. His car still stood 
in the drive— 
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High-hearted? Jan sighed. She'd learned to deal firmly 
with that treacherous quality unbecoming to a plain and 
lanky young woman upon whom people depended. She'd 
determined, after Jerry, never again to dive headlong into 
an experience which, following a pattern long familiar, 
was all too likely to end in heartache. She'd thought that 
instinct and impulse, so sternly disciplined, could never 
again urge her toward a disastrous plunge— 

Well, she told herself bracingly, the urge was all that 
had come of it. Uncomfortable, even alarming though, to 
have been aware of the urge. Frightening, however pleas- 
ant, to keep remembering that evening in Washington, the 
picnic in the carriage house where Rosalie was to live, the 
hours stretched out in “Mist’ Fellows” abandoned deck- 
chairs absorbing the coolness that came with night. Dis- 
turbing, because she’d thought she had instinct and impulse 
well in hand, to recall, as she had very frequently, the in- 
flections in Bruce Carey’s voice, the response which had 
vibrated through her senses, when he had said, “I think 
you're quite a girl” — 

Jerry had phrased it differently. “You're swell, Jan,” 
he'd told her when she'd held the tiller straight and true 
and the boat they sailed had heeled trimly, when she'd 
scrambled up the bluff at Highland Light scorning his 
hand extended to help her. “You're fun, Jan,” Jerry said, 
amused by a comment she made, appreciative of her re- 
sponse to some novel situation. “You're a good egg,” had 
been her reward for the hours she’d spent sitting beside 
the canvas hammock on the side lawn of the inn when he'd 
had a badly infected foot, for accommodating her swift 
stride to his slow progress, later, when he'd been per- 
mitted to hobble around on crutches. “You're swell, Jan.” 
“1 like you.” “You’re a good egg” — 

But that had been early in the summer she'd spent with 
Dad on Cape Cod, when there were few guests at the inn 
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and no young people except Jerry and her. That was be- 
fore Kathleen Quinn came to end an interlude of enchant- 
ment, Kathleen who squealed like a ninny in a sailboat and 
had to be tenderly assisted over the lowest dune but who 
had enormous blue eyes, a daintily rounded figure and 
skin like a nectarine. She’d lost out to Kathleen Quinn. 
The qualities which had attracted Jerry to her, her hon- 
esty and her ardor, that high-hearted zest for living of 
which Rosalie spoke, then, as in previous experiences, be- 
came an embarrassment and a reproach until time had 
changed a tentative sweetheart into a staunch but imper- 
sonal friend. Jerry, for nearly two years married to Kath- 
leen, had stopped over to say good-bye to her before he’d 
gone overseas this past spring— 

There had been previous experiences. She should have 
been warned in the matter of Jerry as certainly she should 
heed warning signals, now. Each experience had followed 
the pattern, beginning with Peter Blake in her first dancing 
class. Jerry had hurt worst of all, though, because she was 
older that summer before her last year in college and her 
mind as well as her emotions had been involved— 

Thinking of Jerry was no longer actively painful but 
Jan, leaning against the trunk of the willow, felt the dull 
ache of remembered pain. She knew what Rosalie was up 
to. Each member of her family saw in her, no doubt, a po- 
tential Aunt Maggie Logan and tried in their various ways 
to provide a future for her more rewarding than the life 
of that spirited spinster. Rosalie, discerning though she 
was, knew little of her sister’s frustrations and disappoint- 
ments. She, Jan, hadn't asked for sympathy. She'd been too 
proud to admit failure and heartache. She'd suffered in 
lonely silence until time had healed the wound— 

She was wallowing in pathos, Jan told herself with a 
touch of the wry humor that usually enabled her to cari- 
cature self-pity with mockery. She was working herself up 
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into quite a state. Rosalie’s conjectures had been upset- 
ting. The uneasy magic of the June night had further con- 
fused an imaginative mind. She was romancing, again. 
That was it. Bruce Carey, unless she foolishly magnified 
trifles into matters of importance, should certainly be no 
threat to her peace of mind. He'd left for the Bethesda 
hospital well over two weeks ago. She'd had a card from 
him. Nothing more personal. A chance encounter in Wash- 
ington, a dinner in town, a postcard view of the new hos- 
pital didn’t add up to a situation by any arithmetic except 
that of an idiot. There was, between her and Bruce, more 
of antagonism than of any tender emotion. Interest, 
though, a shared adventure, an attraction— 

Heck! Snap out of it, you! Jan grimaced in the fragrant 
half-dark. Rosalie was waiting for tags and it was high 
time that she produced them. Moving vans, in these days, 
did not wait upon romantic nonsense, upon dreamy dally- 
ing under a tree— 

Jan went on toward the house, walking briskly to break 
the delaying spell of memories and conjectures. Susan's 
portable radio continued to provide a musical background 
for conversation on the terrace. The tips of two cigarettes 
moved like languid fireflies in the shadow projected by the 
bulk of the house. That was odd, Jan thought fleetingly. 
Susan seldom smoked. She skirted the terrace. The laun- 
dry door was unlocked. The kitchen beyond was in dark- 
ness except where bars of moonlight lay across the lino- 
leum floor. She walked through the pantry and into the 
hall. Susan, surprisingly, was there, bending forward 
above the table, working at her face in the illumination 
from shaded side lights on either side of the mirror. 

Susan was not aware of her approach. Something in her 
sister's attitude checked the question Jan was about to ask. 
Susan’s mood, she sensed instantly, was less gay than the 
absurdly charming frock she wore. The frock was theatri- 
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cal but effective. The creamy chintz of the snug bodice 
with the low square neckline, of the full gathered skirt, 
was patterned with large red strawberries. Susan’s slip- 
pers were red and so were the bows in her hair. 

Amused, but vaguely apprehensive as well, Jan watched 
Susan outline her lips with crimson, wipe off the lip salve 
and start again. Susan looked like a generous helping of 
strawberries and cream, delicious enough to be eaten in 
savoring spoonsful. She wondered whether Ken Roland 
had paid her a compliment so phrased but decided he 
hadn't. A moist ball of handkerchief lay on the table be- 
side the bowl of rambler roses and with it several crimson 
streaked wads of tissue. Susan was evidently having some 
trouble re-doing her lips. As Jan watched, she scrubbed 
off her latest effort and made a half-suppressed sound like 
a sob. 

Jan felt as though she was spying. “Hi,” she said. 

Susan, startled, spun around to face her sister. Her face, 
as well as the ball of handkerchief, gave evidence of recent 
tears. But her chin lifted in a gesture of pride and defiance 
which warned Jan not to comment upon the evidence she 
observed. 

“Oh, it’s you,” Susan said a shade too brightly. “I 
thought you were helping Rosalie.”’ 

“IT was. I thought you were on the terrace.” 

Susan turned to the mirror. 

“T just came in to answer tke 'phone.” She bent forward 
to make another attempt with the lipstick. “It rang and 
rang. Long distance,’’ she mumbled. 

“Oh,” Jan said carefully. “Anything interesting?” 

“Tust Bill Powell.” Susan scowled at her reflection but 
screwed the top on the small cylinder of lip rouge. 

“Bill? From Parris Island?” Jan took a few steps 
toward Susan who was dusting the air with powder from 
a compact. “Has anything happened? Is Bill all right?” 
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“I guess so.” Susan slapped the powder pad against her 
nose. ‘Yes, he’s fine. He’s up for Officers’ Training School. 
What did you think had happened ?” 

“I don’t know. That's splendid. About Bill, I mean.” 

“Yes, isn’t it?’ Susan was making a brave effort at con 
trol but suddenly tears spilled over. “I think it—it’s won- 
derful,” she went on unsteadily. ‘It was—nice of him—to 
call.” 

‘So you burst into tears. Susan,” Jan asked, “what is 
it?” 

“Nothing—” The pointed chin half lifted, then dropped 
with a childish quivver. Susan was silent for a moment. 
Then, ““Why can’t Marcia mind her own business?” she 
asked with controlled desperation which was far from 
childish. 

“What is Marcia doing?” Jan asked, but she knew and 
an anxiety she had tried to ignore settled heavily on her 
spirits. 

“You know what she’s doing!” Susan abandoned any 
pretense of restraint. “She's kindly permitting Ken to fall 
in love with her.” 

“You're exaggerating, Susan.” 

“I’m not exaggerating !’’ Susan’s voice rose. ‘She never 
leaves us alone. She’s always there, looking bored and 
beautiful. Looking at Ken in that way she has, like Mar- 
lene Dietrich only without the accent.” 

Jan felt an inclination to smile, though this was no smil- 
ing matter. 

“You know what Hugh says,” she said soothingly. 
“Marcia can’t help throwing glamour around. It doesn’t 
mean anything.” 

“Oh, doesn’t it!”’ Susan’s voice, choked with sobs, rose 
to a still higher pitch. “It means that Ken doesn’t know 
I exist any more. He doesn’t see me when he’s here. I’m 
just an excuse for being with Marcia!” 
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“Hush, Susan. The windows are open.” 

“T don't care!” Susan sobbed. “I simply don't care!” 

“Of course you care,” Jan said sternly. She took Susan's 
resisting arm and led her into the small library at the side 
of the house most remote from the terrace. “You'd be 
awfully ashamed if they heard you.” She switched on a 
lamp and closed the door, “All right, now. Get it out of 
your system. Nobody can hear you from here.” 

But the violence of Susan's outburst was, momentarily, 
spent. She dropped listlessly down on the couch and looked 
up at Jan with tormented young eyes. 

“I—I’'m so miserable, Jan,” she said quietly. 

“Don't be.” Jan sat on the couch beside her. “That's 
not very helpful, is it? But try to see it fairly.” 

“T’ve tried. It’s simply no use. I—you see—” Susan’s 
bright tumbled head burrowed into Jan’s lap. “I can’t help 
it !* she cried in a low strangled voice. “I—I'm crazy about 
him.” 

“Poor baby!” Jan stroked her sister's soft springing 
hair while Susan wept. Tendrils clung to her fingers and 
curled. Susan’s shoulders in the snug chintz bodice and 
short puffed sleeves shook as she sobbed out a hurt and 
misery long restrained. What to say to her? What was 
there to say? She'd been afraid of this, she thought guilt- 
ily. She’d watched it happen, aware of Marcia’s mischief, 
of Susan’s increasing unhappiness but reluctant to inter- 
fere. She’d hoped that the situation might somehow be 
resolved without unpleasantness. She'd hoped’ that Susan's 
common-sense would, eventually, put an end to her in- 
fatuation— 

“He did like me at first.” Susan, articulate even in grief, 
made an effort to justify the infatuation. ‘He thought I 
was—well, cute, I guess, and a good sport—” 

“And so you are,” Jan said encouragingly. 

“He was beginning to be a little in love with me.” The 
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words came in a sobbing torrent. “I know he was, Jan. He 
liked to dance with me and take me around with his older 
friends. If Marcia hadn’t deliberately set out to fascinate 
him, everything would have been all right.” 

“Marcia is merely amusing herself,” Jan said carefully. 
“Of course I’ve noticed. But that’s all it is. She isn’t seri- 
ously interested in Ken.” 

“IT know that,’ Susan sat up and fumbled in her bodice 
for a handkerchief. “She plays it safe. That's why I despise 
her,” she said scornfully. “If she was really in love, enough 
to hurt Rick and make a scandal, I’d still care terribly but 
I'd have some respect for her, It’s a game with her. She 
wants to be admired and adored without giving anything 
in return. That’s why she stays on here instead of going 
back to be with Rick.” 

‘Rick hasn’t much time to be with her, you know,” Jan 
said, knowing very well that from Susan’s ardent and spir- 
ited point of view that was a lame excuse. “She was alone 
a great deal.” 

“What of it?” Susan demanded vehemently. “If I was 
married to somebody as swell as Rick, I'd be there to be 
with him even if it was only one hour a week. I'd think that 
maybe he'd be sent far away, of the time when I couldn't 
be with him at all. I’d live in one room if I had to. Jan, I 
would.” 

“T know you would,” Jan said slowly. Her sympathies 
were with Susan. She felt that she could cheerfully wring 
Marcia’s neck, that it would give her pleasure to tell Ken 
Roland what she thought of him. Loyalty to Rick, how- 
ever, prompted continued excuses for Marcia. She must, 
for her brother’s sake, soften Susan's scornful appraisal 
of Marcia. “People,” she added, “feel differently, 
though.” 

“You bet they do!” Scorn was, for the moment, more 
compelling than grief. Susan sat erect, chin lifted, eyes 
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flashing. “I see them, Jan, when I work at the station can- 
teen with Mrs. Craig. The young wives who follow their 
husbands. I see them with sticky babies in baskets. You 
know from their clothes and their bundles that they 
haven’t much money. You know that they sit up night after 
night in day coaches and live in tourist camps, maybe, near 
Army camps and Naval bases. Or maybe in some grubby 
boarding house. Marcia has no babies. She and Rick can 
afford comfortable quarters, more comfortable, at least, 
than those corporals’ and sailors’ wives ever have. No, 
Marcia stays on here because everything is made pleasant 
for her. She doesn’t have to lift a hand. She just isn’t will- 
ing to endure any sort of minor discomfort for Rick. You 
know that, Jan.” 

“Possibly,"’ Jan said reasonably. “But as long as she 
wants to stay here, as long as Rick seems satisfied with the 
arrangement, we can’t pack her off, can we? That would 
be pretty high-handed, wouldn’t it, telling her to go?” 

“Maybe,” Susan said doubtfully. “Why doesn’t she act 
like one of the family, though ? You know she doesn't. She 
acts like a royal refugee, condescending to let everybody 
wait on her. Not condescending, either, exactly, but taking 
it all for granted. I tried not to let anybody know.” Susan's 
voice again broke into a sob. “I've been afraid somebody, 
you or Mother or Rosalie, might do something so Rick 
would know. I don’t want Rick to be worried—”’ 

“I know,” Jan said gently. ““Marcia’s being here has 
been harder for you than for the rest of us.” 

“Oh, I liked it at first,” Susan said, making a moving 
effort to be just. ‘We've had good times. | understand why 
Rick loves her. She’s sweet in a lazy sort of way and gener- 
ous if it’s no especial trouble. She’s, I don’t know, exciting, 
too, and | love her voice. I don’t despise her, really. I’m 
jealous, I guess, and | loathe being jealous. It’s so—so 
petty and female—” 
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“And a new experience for you.” 

Susan nodded gravely. “Yes,” she said. “There's never 
been much reason for me to be jealous. Before Ken, I 
mean. That's why I— Oh, I tried to keep it to myself. 
There was actually nothing to tell. I’ve been the one who 
asked Marcia to do things with me and Ken. It’s probably 
all my own fault. To-night—I don’t know. It’s so lovely 
outside—”’ 

“And you looked cute enough to eat in that absurd 
frock.” 

“Do I?” Susan asked wistfully. 

“You did.” Jan laughed gently. “Now, at this moment, 
you look like melting strawberry mousse.” 

“I suppose so.” A faint smile flitted across Susan's face 
and was gone. “It doesn’t matter. Ken didn’t notice how I 
looked.” 

“Are they, Marcia and Ken, rude to you?” Jan asked, 
suppressing plain truths she would have liked to speak. 

“Rude? Oh, no. They’re both very considerate, just too 
nice for words. But when they talk to me, they're really 
talking to each other. It gives you a funny feeling. You 
know, the girl who wasn’t there.” 

“Why do you—like him?” Jan asked. 

“Oh, Jan! Can't you see?” That anyone should ques- 
tion Ken Roland's charms was, to Susan, an obvious shock. 
“He’s so—so smooth. I mean he’s really keen. Intelligent, 
too, and so awfully good looking. It’s more than that, 
though. It’s what just being near him does to me. It’s like 
floating and fireworks, like diving from a high place that 
scares you and yet lying in warm sunlight, too, It's—" She 
broke off and looked away, flushing. ‘““That sounds silly, 
I guess. I suppose sensible people like you, Jan, think I’m 
an utter fool.” 

“I'm not sensible people. I understand." 
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Susan’s quick glance expressed both gratitude and sur- 
prise. 

“Does it happen to everyone?” she asked simply. “You 
think it’s something completely new when it happens to 
you. That's because it changes everything. | mean, after 
Ken, the rest of my life will be as dull as ditchwater.” 

“Now you are being silly,” Jan said. “Of course it won't. 
Weren't you even a little excited when Bill called you 4 

“No, I wasn’t.” Susan’s chin trembled. ‘That's when 
I knew. I’ve always liked Bill. I even thought I was in love 
with him before he went away. But I wasn’t excited. I kept 
thinking of Ken out there in the moonlight with Marcia, 
not thinking of me, probably glad I'd come in to the tele- 
phone. I knew then how I'd feel if he stopped even pre- 
tending that he likes to be with me.” 

Jan sighed. 

“Tf that’s the way you feel, you'd better get back on the 
job, then.” 

“Go out there?” Susan shrank back into a corner of the 
couch. ‘You mean now ?” 

“Of course, little ninny.” 

“T—-couldn’t,” Susan said weakly. 

“Or shall I go out and make excuses ?” 

“Oh, no, Jan—” 

“Well, make up your mind. If you want to go all Vic- 
torian and blighted, I can probably think of something. 
I can tell them you've had a seizure, that I’ve loosened 
your stays and given you smelling salts.” 

“You would, wouldn’t you?” Susan smiled wanly. 

“Quite likely.” 

“Don’t be cross with me, Jan.” 

“T'm not cross, darling. I’m mad clear through. Listen, 
Susan, remember this. You have everything that it takes. 
You’re lovely looking as well as high-hearted. If you want 
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to keep Ken Roland's interest, go out there and put up a 
fight. I don’t know why you should but if you do, keep 
right on in there pitching.” 

““Y ou—you don’t like him, do you, Jan?” 

“That's putting it mildly.” 

“Why don’t you? Please tell me. I won’t mind.” 

“You will, of course. But you've asked for it.” Jan 
smiled and then spoke seriously. “I think,” she said, “that 
what you say of Marcia is equally true of Ken. I think he 
wants to be admired and adored without giving much in 
return. I think you'd find that he plays it safe, too.” 

An expression of pain settled upon Susan’s face but she 
took it gamely. 

“I think,” Jan continued, “that a pretty game of shadow 
dancing is going on out there in the moonlight and that it’s 
not worth anybody’s serious concern. Stop being so obvi- 
ously adoring, Sue.”’ Jan stood erect and, taking Susan's 
hands, drew her up from the couch. “Give that handsome 
heel the shock of his life, baby. You can.” 

‘No, I can’t, Jan,” Susan said but her chin lifted and 
she drew a steadying breath. 

“Of course you can.” Jan propelled Susan out of the 
library and across the hall to the mirror. “Look at your- 
self,” she said. “Even drenched with tears you're lovely.” 

“T'm not. I'm a sight.” 

“Get busy, then.” 

Susan was no longer listless. She combed out her hair 
and perked up the gay red bows. She used a lipstick and 
powder pad swiftly and skillfully. 

“Is that better?” She smiled faintly into the mirror and 
her reflection tossed the smile back to Jan. But bravado, 
regained confidence, supplied by Jan, suddenly vanished. 
Susan's freshly done lips trembled. Her eyes, wide open 
and unwinking, again filled with tears. 

“Susan !’’ Jan said with exasperated concern. 
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“T can’t—” Susan said faintly. 

Jan scowled, half laughing. “‘I’m losing all patience,” 
she complained. “You're a leaky faucet, you’re Niagara 
Falls, you’re a fountain of tears. Look, Sue,” she said 
more gently. “Take these tags to Rosalie in the garage. 
Tell her I'll be there presently. Don't weep on her. You 
know Rosalie. She’d have the truth out of you in two sec- 
onds flat and would probably take steps immediately. Get 
yourself in hand and go back to your Ken. I’m going up to 
talk to Mother and Dad.” 

Susan stiffened. ““Not—not about me, please, Jan.” 

“The young are so self-centered. No, not about you. 
Not directly, at least.” 

“There’s no use upsetting Mother and Dad.” 

They, too, were aware of Marcia’s mischief and Susan’s 
infatuation. Mother and Dad were already alarmed. But 
concern for them, Jan observed, gave Susan’s confidence 
a sustaining boost. 

“No use at all,” she said cheerfully. “Run along, now. 
Keep thinking how gay you look in that silly dress. Re- 
member Bill’s call. Think of last June when you had three 
dates every night. Think of the boys you dance with at the 
canteen who keep turning up. Don’t let one handsome heel 
get you down.” 

Susan picked up the tags from the table. She took a few 
steps along the hall, walking away from Jan. The full 
chintz skirt patterned with strawberries swung against her 
slender bare legs. The red slippers marched bravely. Jan 
watched her, tenderness and affection mingled with exas- 
peration, with a feeling of personal guilt. All at once Su- 
san stopped and turned. 

“Jan,” she said clearly and steadily. “1 think something 
should be done about Marcia.” 

“You're right, Susie-Q.” 

“Not just because of what I told you,” Susan added. 
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“Not because of me or of Ken. But for Rick. For Rick and 
Marcia. Something should be done.” 


“I agree with you, baby.” Jan turned toward the stairs. 
“Something certainly should.” 
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Chapter Ten 
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ans conscience nagged at her as she walked up the 
stairs. Or was it that other conscience? Jimminy 
Cricket no longer provided an excuse for escaping from 
reality into fancy. That engaging little busy-body, whose 
advice and admonitions might be regarded as amusing, 
had a disconcerting way of speaking in Bruce Carey's 
voice, with the edgy impatience and forthright candor 
which she'd resented. The trouble was, Jan reflected, going 
into the nursery where quiet prevailed, that Bruce had be- 
come a person rather than a hovering spirit. Not so long 
ago, when conscience nagged, she’d been able to think of 
him as an interfering young man who had presumed upon 
a family acquaintance, slight though it dated back to her 
childhood, to give her a going-over. There were, unfor- 
tunately, more endearing qualities to be remembered, 
now— 

Oh, in part at least, his suggestions had been helpful. 
Jan tucked the light blanket in around Johnny and ad- 
justed the screen which protected Lynne from draughts. 
She was willing, was forced indeed, to accept the fact that 
the high-handed methods he had advised in the matter of 
housing Rosalie had been productive of results. If Bruce 
hadn’t been there to give her moral support she probably 
wouldn’t have been so enthusiastic about the carriage house 
that John had caught the spark and passed it on to Rosa- 
lie. All right then, sailor, credit for that. She’d reached 
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the decision which she meant to announce to her mother 
and father independently, though. Or had she? She'd cer- 
tainly thought of it, Jan told herself as she closed the 
nursery door, long before Bruce’s week-end visit here in 
April. But had she done anything about it? The answer 
was an uncompromising negative. She hadn't, of course— 

The door of Mother's and Dad's big front bedroom was 
closed. They were there, however. She heard Mother's 
voice, her gay laugh, Dad’s amused response. She was 
about to knock but waited to terminate an argument with 
a disembodied Bruce, a continued appraisal of cause and 
effect in which, as usual, she came out second best. Cir- 
cumstances had altered, she stated with dignity, grateful 
that Bruce was not here in person to point out the fallacies 
in her justifications. This business of Susan and Marcia 
and the handsome heel, rather than Bruce Carey's admoni- 
tions, had crystallized dissatisfaction and vague desire into 
purpose. Something had to be done about Marcia. Since 
Marcia seemed inclined to linger on indefinitely, since 
Rick, however unconvincingly, insisted that her prolonged 
visit relieved him of concern for her, subtle tactics were 
indicated. This was her province. Bruce Carey had no 
talent for subtle maneuvering. He need be given no credit 
for this— 

Jan knocked at the door. 

“Come in,” Mother called. 

Jan opened the door. “You look cosy,’ 
closed the door behind her. 

“I was famished.” Mother smiled in welcome. ‘‘A drug- 
store sandwich and soda aren't very sustaining. Dad fixed 
mea tray.” 

The tray rested across Mother’s knees. She sat up in 
her twin bed against heaped pillows, wearing a bed-jacket 
embroidered with small wreaths of flowers and trimmed 
with lace. Amusing, Jan thought, reminded of Rosalie sur- 
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rounded by her possessions in the garage, how nearly an 
exact replica of Mother Rosalie was, especially now that 
Mother's hair, with that silver patina, appeared more fair 
than gray. Mother, in shell-rimmed spectacles which she 
seldom wore publicly, looked as Rosalie had, like a downy 
blonde owl. Mother and Rosalie, for all the deceptively 
fragile impression they gave, were made of indestructible 
materials. Mother was less serious, however, more adapta- 
ble and more humorous, though she, too, had a will of tem- 
pered steel— 

“Why didn’t you call me?” Jan scolded. “I'd have fixed 
you a tray.” 

“See here, young lady.” Dad twinkled up at her from 
the chintz-covered chair he had drawn close to Mother's 
bed. “I scrambled eggs for your mother before you were 
born.” 

“And very good they are, too.” Mother forked up gen- 
erous bites with obvious enjoyment. On the table beside 
the bed the automatic toaster ticked busily. Jan noticed 
that there were two kinds of jam on the tray. “He’s a big 
bully, though,” she added affectionately. ““He refuses me 
coffee. This malt beverage may have the merit the adver 
tisements claim but it smells like the baby’s formula.” 

“It's soothing,” Dad said. “You don’t need stimulation, 
Susie. Certainly not at this hour.” He drank from the 
cup he held. “‘It isn’t so bad.” 

“It’s disgusting.” Mother wrinkled her nose as she took 
a sip. Two browned slices popped up from the toaster. 
Mother set her cup in the saucer on the tray. ‘Which kind 
of jam?” she asked Dad. 

“Apricot,” Dad decided, 

He looked unusually relaxed, Jan observed, leaning 
against the closed door. He wore his maroon silk dressing 

wn to please Mother, of course, though he preferred 
the shabby old camel's hair robe with the elbow worm 
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through. He was enjoying this interval alone with Mother 


in the big room which was crowded with furniture and 


not too tidy. The snack they shared was as festive in 
spirit as a company party with champagne and candlelight. 
There was an element of secrecy, even of conspiracy, in 
the atmosphere as well. They'd planned this time for being 
alone, in whispers and on tiptoe, perhaps, to safeguard 
infrequent privacy. Parents were up against it, she realized 
sympathetically in a house that was bursting at the seams— 

‘Toast and jam, Jan?” Mother asked when she had 
spread a slice for Dad. 

“No, thank you.” Jan felt that she was intruding. It 
always came as a shock to offspring, she supposed, to dis- 
cover that parents were people. She was well aware of the 
close and harmonious relationship between her mother 
and father. Even she, however, seldom thought of them as 
individuals, mutually companionable and self-sufficient. 
The evidence which confronted her of their scheming for 
privacy seemed pathetic and, though unintended she was 
sure, a reproach— 

“Sit down, dear,” Mother said, breaking off some casual 
remark to Dad. “That is if you can find a place to sit. This 
room reminds of your Grandmother Logan’s attic.” 

Mother sighed, then asked Dad if he remembered his 
mother’s attic. Jan pulled the dressing-table bench toward 
the chair in which Dad sat contentedly eating toast and 
jam. She glanced around the room, mellow with shaded 
lamps. No wonder it looked like Grandmother Logan's 
attic. The appurtenances of two busy lives had been 
crammed into its area. Mother's Chippendale desk, which 
formerly stood in the sun-room, was too large for the 
alcove the bay window made. The seats beneath the win- 
dows were piled with books, papers, magazines. Dad 
maintained that he could no longer work in the library 
with the first floor in a constant state of turmoil. His 
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metal filing cases had been moved up here. They looked 
grimly utilitarian on either side of the dressing table lit- 
tered with silver and crystal which Mother had no time 
to use. Mother's chaise longue had been moved into the 
adjoining bathroom, leaving no more than shin-barking 
space between the wall and the shower— 

“You can spread out when Rosalie and the children go.” 
Jan straddled the stool. They were the refugees, poor 
darlings, huddled with their bundles and bird-cages into 
the last uninvaded portion of the big house. Even this final 
retreat was no guarantee of privacy. For here she was with 
family problems, breaking in upon the intimate gaiety of 
their evening snack— 

“That's a delightful prospect. Spreading out, I mean,” 
Mother hurried to explain. ‘We'll miss Rosalie and the 
children.” 

“Tn time, no doubt.” Dad licked a trickle of jam from 
his fingers. ‘Probably come next Christmas. Don’t be 
sentimental, Susie. You know Rosalie wants to be with 
John.” 

“T do know.” Mother laughed. “I thought I should 
express proper maternal regret. I do feel it, but not over- 
whelmingly. The painters have promised to do the sun- 


room next week. Shall we use the same color? Or woulda | 


lemon-yellow be pleasant for a change? | think we ought 
to have the Powells and the Farrells for an informal sup- 


per, soon. War or no war, we can’t neglect all neighbor- — 


hood obligations.” 

Mother and Dad enjoyed entertaining. That pleasure 
had long been denied them. They plunged into plans for an 
informal party while Jan, feeling sympathetic and guilty 
but nevertheless determined, frowned at her reflection in 
the long mirror across the room. Neither of her parents 
seemed to sense that any matter of importance burdened 


her mind. They couldn't know that Susan was suffering | 
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| downstairs, that Marcia’s mischief had snow-balled into a 


situation. The toaster ticked and Mother, excitedly making 
plans, finished her scrambled eggs. Dad, pointing out to 
Mother that champagne was actually less expensive than 
Scotch and always more festive though he didn’t care for 
it himself, filled his pipe. Jan, feeling increasingly guilty 
but with unshaken resolve, waited until a-small silence 
finally gave her an opportunity to speak. Then— 

“I’m going to sign up for Motor Corps training,”’ she 
said, aware that her announcement was abruptly phrased 
but unable to find any more tactful introduction. “That is 
if they'll have me,”’ she added, “and I think they will.” 

“Well, well,” Dad said mildly and looked at her above 
the flame of the match he had lighted. 

Mother’s cup clinked against the saucer. Her brows 
lifted like wings above the rims of her spectacles. “How 
long has this been going on?” she asked. 

“For a long time, really.”’ Jan hoped that her voice was 
both casual and convincing. “I've talked to Mrs. Farrell. 
I didn’t commit myself, though. I wanted to be certain that 
Rosalie wouldn't change her mind at the last minute. She 
won't, now, I think. I can start right in with the course in 
mechanics since I’ve already had thirty hours of first-aid. 
Mrs. Farrell practically fell on my neck.” 

“Of course she did.” Mother smiled brightly but a puz- 
zled expression creased her forehead between the lifted 
wings of her brows. Mother was in close touch with all the 
varied activities of the local branch of the Red Cross. She 
was puzzled, Jan sensed, not by Mrs. Farrell's enthusiastic 
response to her tentative suggestion but to discover what 
motives had influenced her, Jan. ‘Nancy Farrell has been 
concerned about summer vacations. Some of her girls de- 
serve them, there’s no question of that, but the work must 
go on. I’ve no doubt at all that she fell on your neck. Why 
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-haven’t you spoken of this before if you’ve been consider- 


ing it?” 

“T felt I was needed here at home.” 

“You are but perhaps that isn’t important.” Mother 
seemed to be selecting words with care. She glanced at Dad 
who had dropped the burned-out match and struck an- 
other, then back again at Jan. The puzzled expression re- 
mained and her voice was anxious. “Jan,” she asked gently, 
“have you resented the responsibility I’ve let you take on? 
That, selfishly perhaps, simply hasn’t occurred to me. 
You’ve been useful, certainly, and I thought you were con- 
tented.” 

“T have been contented,” Jan assured her. “I’ve felt as 
important as all get out, riding herd on the household. 
When the family is smaller, though, I'll have no excuse 
for puttering around here.” 

“Pretty efficient puttering,” Dad observed, his gaze still 
intent and watchful. 

“JT should say so,” Mother agreed. “You've relieved me 
of so much, dear, and I hope you know that I’m grateful. I 
can cut down on my hours away from home.” She added 
thoughtfully, “I’m not as valuable, perhaps, as I'd like to 
think I am. There’s always somebody to take over.” 

“Don’t be so modest, Susie,” Dad said, smiling. “It isn’t 
in character.” 


“But if I’m imposing on Jan—” Mother began on a. 


note of concern. 

“You aren’t,” Jan interrupted. “You're more valuable 
than I'll ever be. I don’t want you to think that I feel im- 
posed upon or even faintly resentful. I told you that I’ve 
gotten a kick out of being important here at home. ! 
wouldn’t without a valid excuse, though. My conscience 
would give me no peace.” 

Her conscience, indeed! Jan felt as false as Judas. She 
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hadn’t, moreover, given Mother any plausible clue to her 
motives. Speaking of conscience made no impression. The 
puzzled creases between Mother’s brows merely deep- 
enced— 

“You're not to curtail your activities,” Jan continued 
earnestly. ““You needn't, you know. I'll have time to super- 
vise, as usual. Irma isn’t much but she’s something. Susan 
and Marcia can divide the responsibility.” 

“Marcia? Susan? Heaven help us!"" Dad groaned but 
his eyes twinkled with understanding. “Well,” he added in 
tones of exaggerated resignation, “while it lasted, this 
country club life was fairly pleasant.” 

“Too pleasant,”’ Jan said, more crisply than she in- 
tended. “It attracts any amount of droppers-by as well as 
permanent guests. I'll turn the ration books over to Susan. 
Marcia would certainly lose them. Susan is better at arith- 
metic than I am and I think she'll be willing to cooperate. 
Of course we'll probably be very uncomfortable for a 
while.” She glanced, half-smiling, at Dad and then at 
Mother. ‘‘Can you take it ?” 

“Devious,” Dad said with admiration. “Feminine 

us.” 

“Darling !’’ The creases in Mother’s forehead smoothed 
out. “Pure genius, Jan. It’s probably a solution.” The 
sparkle dimmed and her expression became more grave. 
“Dad and I have been concerned,” she went on. “Isn't it 
absurd that we, as Rick’s parents, can’t tell Marcia plainly 
where we feel her duty lies and what should be her pleas- 
ure? We've done all we can by indirection. It makes no im- 
pression.” 

“Of course it doesn’t,” Jan said, “while Rick keeps in- 
sisting that he wants her to stay.” 

Mother made a restless movement. “Please take the 
tray, Jan,” she requested. Jan, removing the tray, knew 
that Mother was disturbed as she was always when a com- 
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_ment or a question turned her anxious thoughts to Rick. 


“Tt’s especially difficult,” she continued presently, “because 
I’m afraid Rick has never felt that we wholly approved 
of Marcia. I sensed, at the time, that he felt we'd let him 
down the first time he brought Marcia here and, later, 
when they were married.” 

““Nonsense,”’ Dad said comfortingly. 

“T think we behaved very well,” Jan added. “After all 
we'd scarcely heard of her. We'd been certain that Rick 
would marry Sally.” 

A shadow passed across Mother’s face. She removed 
her spectacles with fingers that fumbled a little. 

‘“‘We were so fond of Sally,” she said and sighed. 

“So was Rick,” Jan said, “until he met Marcia. Things 
like that happen. It’s nobody’s fault. Do you remember 
how hot it was the day Rick and Marcia were married?” 
she continued in an effort to divert Mother from a still 
painful regret, from an anxiety in which Marcia was only 
a minor factor. “Do you remember Marcia’s uncle in 
his cutaway and how his face turned from red to pur- 
ple et 

“Marcia looked lovely,” Mother said loyally. “She was 
a beautiful bride. I’ve never felt that being married like 
that in a strange church in New York was very—per- 
sonal,”’ 

Dad looked more amused than concerned. “A marriage 
can’t help being personal,” he said, ‘“‘no matter where the 
ceremony is performed.” 

“Tt should be,’’ Mother said worriedly. “I wonder about 
Rick’s and Marcia's, though. It seems, has seemed from the 
first, alarmingly casual. I can’t help thinking that if they’d 
been married in Marcia's home town, it wouldn’t have 
seemed quite so much like an excuse for a gay week-end in 
New York.” 

“No one regretted the setting more than Marcia’s 
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uncle,” Dad said mischievously. “He considered the New 
York job a direct affront to the entire state of Ohio.” 

“Or her aunt,” Jan put in. “Did you ever hear a woman 
make so many apologies? I think she’s probably why Mar- 
cia seldom apologizes for anything. To have produced 
Marcia her mother must have been quite different from 
her sister. Do you remember how moist dear Aunt Edith 
was? I was certain the pattern of her print dress would 
come off on her skin like decalcomanias.” 

“She's a very fine woman,” Mother said rebukingly but 
a small smile played across her lips. It vanished almost at 
once. “I don't understand Marcia's attitude,” she went 
on. “I tagged after you in the last war, Jim, with Rosalie 
and a nurse and those trunk keys that kept getting lost. 
Nothing could have induced me to remain comfortably at 
home with mama and papa.” 

“But we were married in St. Martin's,” Dad reminded 
fer, “surrounded by family stained-glass windows and 
lilies grown in your father’s greenhouses. I suppose that 
made our marriage more binding. Or maybe it was the 
Bishop,”” he teased. “His eye was upon you, though he 
wasn’t much help with the keys that kept getting lost.” 

“Wasn't he lovely?” Mother nestled back against 
heaped pillows. Her smile was reminiscent. “Do you re- 
member his pink cheeks, Jim, and his starched white 
_ sleeves? You didn’t seem to feel he was worth the extra 
' fee.” 

“Yankee thrift.” Dad grinned through pipe smoke. 
“Two clergymen seemed excessive. But if it’s his influence 
that has kept you tagging along all these years, he’d have 
been a bargain at twice the price.” 

Mother made a laughing grimace. “I'm glad you don’t 
regret the outlay,” she said. Her thoughts hurdled the 
years from her wedding day to this evening. “Naturally,” 
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she resumed, “I’m glad that Marcia is fond of us, that 
she’s happy here. If 1 were certain that Rick is sincere in 
his protests—"’ 

“I’m certain he isn’t,” Jan interrupted decidedly. So 
are you and that’s why you worry. I don’t dislike Marcia. 
What difference does that make, anyway? Rick adores 
her. If we can’t speak plainly, we'll use other tactics. 
Maybe if what Dad calls this country club life is sus- 
pended for the duration, she won't find being here so 
pleasant. It seems a selfish motive for offering one’s serv- 
ices to the Red Cross. It isn’t my only motive. | do want to 
be actively useful. If I can be of service to Rick as well, I 
don't see why not.” 

“Results are what count,” Dad said gently. “It isn't 
necessary or wise to examine motives too closely.” 

“Gracious no!” Mother’s brows lifted. ‘The motives I 
could disclose if I weren't the soul of honor. You'll do a 
good job, Jan. That is what counts.” 

The smile Mother gave her was affectionate. It ex- 
pressed pride and approval. Jan relaxed, slumping back 
on the stool she straddled to lean against the post of 
Mother's bed. She hadn't betrayed Susan. Neither her 
mother or her father had spoken of Marcia’s mischief in 
that direction. Probably they hadn't been too acutely aware 
of Susan's unhappiness, since their greater concern was 
for Rick. Not that they loved Susan less. But Rick, their 
only son, was dedicated to death or glory, or, more pro- 
saically, to the hazards and hardships of war. Marcia, as 
a person, was a small factor in their seldom mentioned 
but ever present concern. As Rick’s wife, however, her 
attitude was of grave importance. Whatever might con- 
tribute to Rick’s happiness, in the time which remained to 
him for normal contacts, Mother and Dad and she, Jan, 
desired Rick to have— 
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Nothing might work out as she’d planned, reflection con- 
tinued. You couldn’t play checkers with human beings. Re- 
moving Marcia from the family scene, if that were ac- 
complished, was no guarantee that Susan would regain 
what she felt to be her heart’s desire. That eventuality, 
Jan thought, was as doubtful as it was undesirable. An 
alteration in their pattern of living, a pattern for which 
she was almost wholly responsible, couldn't but clear the 
air, though. Jan smiled, anticipating with what verve and 
dash Susan would pitch into housework. Susan would co- 
operate when she understood. And she would understand. 
Marcia’s indolence was due for a spirited shake-up. Well, 
that was all to the good— 

“Um-m-m-m?” she queried presently, realizing that 
Mother had spoken to her but unaware of the content of 
what, judging by a raised inflection in Mother's voice, 
appeared to have been a question. ““What did you say?” 

“I asked you,” Mother repeated, “whether you’d told 
Hugh of your plans.” 

“Hugh?” Surprise was not assumed. She hadn't given 
Hugh more than a glancing thought since she’d left Ro- 
salie in the garage. Jerry, first, then Bruce Carey, Susan, 
Marcia, Kenneth Roland, Bill Powell, Rick, the bishop 
who'd married Mother and Dad, had pushed and jostled 
Hugh from her mind. She'd given no active consideration 
to Rosalie’s conjectures. A mind, however active, at any 
given interval could deal with only a limited number of 
problems. Well, now, what of Hugh? “No,” she replied. 
“T haven't. Why ?” 

“No real reason.” Mother's manner was rather too 
elaborately casual. “I just wondered what Hugh would 
think of it. He’s been rather eloquent on the subject of the 
amenities as usual and a white tie and tails in the jungle of 
the home front." 
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Jan laughed. “Right,” she said. “But he’s written some 
pretty eloquent recruiting articles, too.” 

“Which,” Dad summed up, looking amused, “puts 
Hugh on quite a spot.” 

“I’ve gathered,’ Mother continued with an off-hand 
gaiety of gesture and voice which did not entirely conceal 
some maternal preoccupation, “that Hugh has rather 
counted on you to keep the home fires burning and an easy 
chair by the hearth for him. Though why,” she added 
lightly, “I speak of fires and a hearth on a night like this, 
I wouldn't know. A lack of imagination, probably, or, 
perhaps, now that I've been fed I’m too comfortable to 
make any mental effort. I'm curious, I suppose.” 

“So am I,” Jan admitted. “I haven’t given the matter 
much thought,” she said honestly. “Hugh will be eloquent 
whatever he thinks of it. He'll probably be pained, at first, 
and then interested but, at the same time, convinced that 
I’m mistaken in thinking that my duty lies in outside activi- 
ties rather than making things pleasant here at home. He'll 
console himself by picking up ideas for further articles.” 

“Tdeas,” Dad said, “will never recompense Hugh for a 
poor supper or no ice cubes for cocktails.” 

“You make him sound very trivial, Jim,” Mother said 
with what Jan recognized as a warning note in her voice. 

“He makes an excellent living by recording trivialities,” 
Dad observed. ‘‘] mean no disparagement of Hugh. I ad- 
mire the fellow. He has the virtue of consistency. I don’t 
criticize an enjoyment of the amenities. I'll be the first, no 
doubt, to miss Jan’s touch in household arrangements. In 
all probability, I'll be the first to complain bitterly and at 
length. Nevertheless, I’m proud of her for not being satis- 
fied to devote all her time and energy to pampering us. Do 
I make my attitude clear?” 

“Completely,” Jan said. “Thank you.” 
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“I'm proud of her, too,” Mother said. “I’m wondering, 
though, why she chose the Motor Corps, especially. Why 
did you, Jan?” 

Jan considered before she replied. The reason was 
clear to her but too involved and revealing to explain to 
Mother and Dad. There was the comment Bruce had 
made upon her skill in the use of tools. “4 girl who handles 
@ screw-driver competently has a right to crow.” Then and 
there, though she hadn’t realized it at the time, a vague 
dissatisfaction had begun to take on form and outline. 
The incident in the station at Washington was a part of 
the reason she couldn’t reveal. She had, quite selflessly, 
admired and envied the young woman in the Motor Corps 
uniform guiding that blind young Marine through the 
crowd. Rosalie’s absurd hat, ridiculously, was a part of it, 
too, the picnic in the carriage house, that daffy but mem- 
orable night in a Georgetown garden— 

“I don’t know,” she answered presently. “It's active. 
The Motor Corps gets around. I'm a competent driver 
and, thanks to Rick, not entirely a dunce about machinery. 
If I’m going to do a job, I want to work hard and feel 
useful.”’ 

The explanation seemed to satisfy Mother. Jan sensed 
that Dad felt she had omitted a detail here and there. His 
considering gaze was approving but faintly concerned. 
She wondered, self-consciously, if Dad had guessed at the 

“extent to which she'd been influenced by Bruce, if he was 
concerned that she shouldn't become involved emotionally 
with that forthright young man. She'd been with Dad that 
summer on the Cape. She knew that he realized how deeply 
the affair with Jerry, if it might be termed an affair, had 
hurt her— 

She felt an impulse, firmly controlled, to reassure her 
father. “Don’t worry, Dad,” she wanted to say. “I’m a big 
girl, now. I know my limitations and I’m playing it safe. 
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Bruce gave me a jolt I needed, that's all. If he hadn’t, 
somebody or something would have. Susan helped it along. 
So did Marcia. And Rosalie and John. Don’t worry. Bruce 
won't be impressed by my small efforts. His idea of what 
any girl with guts would do is ferrying planes or driving a 
jeep overseas. He'll consider driving around the country- 
side here doing errands for the Red Cross a feeble gesture 
though, because he’s honest, if pressed, he might admit it’s 
a useful gesture. No more Jerry catastrophes, Dad. The 
situation is well in hand.” .. . 

She said none of the things she wanted to say. She 
smiled at Dad, instead, a reassuring confident smile which 
she hoped would convey what she meant. 

“Good girl, Jan,” Dad said as though it did. “You'll 
see it through.” 

Did he mean the job she was undertaking or that matter 
of keeping the situation well in hand? Jan sat erect, weary 
of introspection, ready for action, feeling confident and, 
at last, on good terms with herself. Her glance turned 
from Dad to Mother. Mother, she was relieved to ob- 
serve, was not probing into motives or concerning herself 
with conjectures. Mother, her eyes narrowed, her head 
tilted a little to one side, was viewing her daughter objec- 
tively and in considerable detail. 

“Tan,” she said reflectively, ‘that Indian squaw hair 
arrangement—” 

‘What about it?” 

“Tt simply won't do.” Mother spoke quickly and de- 
cidedly. “If you’re going to wear one of those overseas 
caps, we'll have to do something about your hair.” 
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[eces and windows were open all over the house. 
Jan heard the chime and clink of dishes being 
washed when she walked up the back steps. The sounds 
which came from the second floor were less easily identi- 
fied. In rolled-up denim slacks and shirt far from clean, 
her head tied in a dotted bandanna which made no effort 
at coquetry, she went on into the kitchen. 

Marcia, presenting something less than her usual well- 
groomed appearance, was up to her elbows in suds at the 
sink, She glanced over her shoulder, when Jan spoke to 
her, and blew a few silky hairs back out of her eyes. 

“Hello,” she said in response to Jan's greeting and 
swished a foaming cascade of suds down to the floor. 

Jan stopped at the sink. ‘‘Why are you doing dishes 
alone ?”’ she asked. 

“That was the arrangement, wasn't it?’’ The blue and 
white checked butler’s apron Marcia wore over white 
sharkskin shorts and shirt was soaked. Her pretty bare 
legs, nearly the toast-brown of the Texas tan again, gave 
her un-aproned rear elevation the suggestion of a modest 
strip-tease, The skirt, which completed the costume and 
which she had probably worn at dinner, lay where Marcia 
had flung it over a chair. ‘‘The one who gets the meal 
doesn't do dishes,” Marcia added, casually informative. 
“Susan rustled together a five course dinner.” 
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“Heavens!” Jan suppressed a smile. ‘““What will we eat 
for the rest of the week?” 

“She didn’t use a single meat point.” Marcia turned 
back to the clutter of china and silver in the sink. “It was 
all eggs and fish and macaroni and stuff.” 

“Hmmm—” Jan reserved comment. ‘‘Where’s Irma?” 

“Gone.” 

"You mean she has left?” 

“But definitely.” Marcia stacked unrinsed china into 
the rack. “At four this afternoon, when Susan discovered 
the state the refrigerator was in.” 

“Susan fired her ?” 

“Trma resigned.” 

“Oh, dear!” 

“She left a message for you.” Blowing having proved 
futile, Marcia partially dried her hands and tucked stray- 
ing locks in under a band of ribbon. “She said to tell you 
she made out to get along with you but that, in all her 
born life, she’d never tried to please anybody as bossy as 
Susan.” 

“She didn’t try very hard.” Jan’s glance passed over 
foaming suds, damp glass towels, an overwhelming con- 
fusion of pots and pans. “Has Mother come in? Where 
is Dad?” 

“They went out right after dinner.” A soapy dish 
slipped but Marcia caught it deftly. “They're spending 
the evening at the Powells’.” 

“Where's Susan?” Jan asked. “What is going on up- 
stairs?” 

“Susan is settling the sun-room. Moving all the furni- 
ture back. She thought she’d better make use of help 
while she has it.” 

“What help?” 

“Hugh and Ken.” 

“Hugh?” 
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“He’s just back from Maine or wherever he went. 
They were both here for dinner. Susan is taking it out of 
their hides.” 

“But the paint!” Jan exclaimed. “It can't be dry.” Jan 
started toward the pantry. “This is a frightful mess, 
Marcia. I'll come back and help you.” 

“You needn’t hurry.”’ Marcia's lovely lazy voice held 
no suggestion of complaint. “I'll be at it until midnight, 
at least. Take your time.” 

The first floor, Jan noticed in passing, gave evidence of 
the activity going forward on the second. The scatter 
rugs in the hall were askew as though heavy objects had 
been dragged over them. The plant-stands had been re- 
moved from the downstairs sun-porch. A trickle of loose 
soil lay in a zig-zag line across the hall with brown and 
brittle fern fronds and broken off bits of leaves and 
blooms. She went to the table. Dust lay thickly on mahog- 
any but the flower arrangement of poppies and delphinium 
was magnificent. No mail for her. Well, of course, no cards 
or letters from Hugh. But nothing at all— 

Jan ran up the stairs and, at the top, flattened herself 
quickly against the wall. Hugh moved toward her, walk- 
ing backwards, supporting one end of Mother’s Chippen- 
dale desk. Ken Roland, his coat off, a streak of blue-green 
paint on his shirt sleeve, toiled forward supporting the op- 
posite end. He saw Jan first and called, “Hello, there.” 

“Who is it?” Hugh panted. 

“Jan,” the elegant Mr. Roland replied briefly. Perspira- 
tion beaded his forehead but his smile slanted obliquely 
and his dark eyes, beneath sleepy lids, held the glint of 
supercilious amusement which irritated Jan. His manner 
was as disdainful, as mockingly debonaire as was possible. 
Jan gave him grudging credit for consistency. At least she 
could hand him that— 
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“Jan?” Hugh attempted to turn his head but couldn’t 
make it. ‘“‘Where is she ?” 

“Here,” Jan said, laughing. “Hello, Hugh.” 

“This is no laughing matter. Do something about it,” 
Hugh implored. “Save us from Susan!” 

Susan, as fresh as a daisy in yellow and white gingham, 
clogs tied with yellow tapes around bare ankles, ycllow 
bows in her shining hair, bounced out from the sun-room. 

“Hi, Jan,” she said absently, devoting the major por- 
tion of her attention to supervising proceedings. “Look 
out, Hugh! You'll knock Jan down the stairs.” 

“A fate she deserves!” Hugh gave an exaggerated 
groan. His shirt was damp. His crisp graying hair curled 
moistly. As he backed slowly past her, Jan saw that his 
face was the rich red of a ripe tomato. “You turned this 
fiend loose on us.” He glared at Jan who was laughing 
helplessly. “Good evening, traitorous wench.” 

“Oh, hush up, Hugh!” Susan rapped out smartly. 
“Watch where you're going. Don’t scratch the door.” 

Jan controlled her merriment. “Ts the paint dry?” she 
asked. 

“Not entirely,” Susan said cheerfully. “We're setting 
the furniture back from the walls. A little to your right, 
Hugh, and ease it through.” 

“She’s drunk with power,” Hugh complained loudly. 
“As though eating her dinner wasn’t sufficient punishment 
for one evening, she bullies us into moving furniture. She's 
a slave-driver, Janice.” 

“Tt was a lovely dinner. Don't listen to Hugh.” Susan, 
waltzing backwards, directed her slaves into the sun-room. 
“It goes here. No, Hugh, not against the wall! See, Jan!” 
Susan’s hands waved in a triumphant gesture. “It’s all set- 
tled. Except the curtains and prints.” She gave a skip of 
satisfaction. 
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Mother's drive was flowering in Susan. Authority ap- 
peared to have gone to her head, Jan thought, amused. 
This was a different Susan from the hurt and bewildered 
girl who had sobbed out heart-break in the small library 
downstairs. If her animation was forced, it was, neverthe- 
less, more healthy than brooding. The whisk of her ging- 
ham skirt, her bright eyes, the flush in her cheeks, gave no 
indication of unhappiness. Were they a reflection of a 
regained assurance or was she putting on an act for Ken? 

That young man picked up his coat from a chair. 

“Tf that’s all,” he said, addressing Susan, ‘may I wash 
up rag 

“Certainly.” Susan’s satisfaction appeared to lose a 
little of its zest. “There’s a bathroom the second door 
down the hall. Thank you, Ken,” she said softly, a note 
of uncertainty in her voice. “I hope you didn't really 
mind. It— it was nice of you.” 

“T think so, too.” Ken slanted an impersonal smile at 
Susan, excused himself to the others and left the room. 
Susan’s glance followed him, remained, for a moment, on 
the open doorway through which he had passed. Jan heard 
her sigh. 

Perhaps Hugh, too, heard the soft disconsolate sound, 

“Do I get no thanks?” He removed his glasses and 
mopped his face. “Am I to be bullied and yet unrewarded ? 
Ah, well-a-day! Sharper than a serpent’s tooth is the in- 
gratitude of a brat.” 

Susan brightened. “Must you always be Shakespear- 
ean?” She made a pert grimace at Hugh. “I do thank 
you, even if not in rhymed couplets.” 

Hugh looked pained. ‘My sweet little ignoramus,”’ he 
began. ‘Shakespeare wrote in— Why go into it ?” He set- 
tled his glasses and put on his jacket. “A waste of energy 
and erudition. I miss the kids.” He glanced around the 
room from the jewel tones in the Chinese rug, over the 
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re-settled furniture, the freshly painted walls. ‘““This room 
has lost the fine lusty atmosphere of feeding time at the 
ZOO.” 

“T hope so,” Jan said but her smile was gentle. “I miss 
them, too. I miss Rosalie. Still it’s pleasant to spread out. 
‘This was a good idea, Susan. Very enterprising. You're 
doing all right.” 

Susan, warmed with praise, gave off a glow. “Dad can’t 
move heavy objects,”’ she said, emerging brightly from 
some preoccupation. “Hugh was here and—Ken. It's smart 
to use help when you have it.” 

“Very smart,” Jan commended. 

‘And dinner guests,” Hugh observed, “who invite them- 
selves must expect to take it on the lam. Fair enough, Susan. 
You're an opportunist if I ever saw one.” 

“Marcia needs help.” Jan stretched out in a low curving 
chair with a cushioned footrest. “Give her a lift, Sue. She’s 
floundering in a bubble-bath of suds.” 

Susan’s jaw stiffened. 

“That wasn’t the arrangement,” she said firmly. 

“Her pound of flesh!” Hugh seated himself on the 
wide low settee. “The sweet young thing you see before 
you is a fiend, Janice.” He arranged his bulk comfortably 
against apricot canvas upholstery. “Poor Marcia!” he 
added with a gusty sigh. 

“Poor Marcia, indeed!’ Susan took a determined 
stance. “J got the dinner.” 

“You did, my pretty.”’ Hugh lit a cigarette. “I shall 
hold you directly responsible for any ill effects.” 

“Well, then—” Susan said, keeping to the subject of 
greater importance. “You suggested the arrangement your- 
self, Jan.”’ 

“T know. But that arrangement was based on Irma,” 
Jan pointed out. ‘“‘Marcia tells me that Irma has left.” 

“Good riddance, too!’’ Susan’s voice became heated. 
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“If you'd seen the refrigerator, Jan! At four o’clock this 
afternoon she hadn’t done the bathrooms or dusted down- — 
stairs. | merely suggested that she tear herself away 
from the telephone and she flounced off with insulting re- 
marks.” 

“That's hardly Marcia’s fault, is it?” Jan asked rea- 
sonably. ‘Be a good sport, Sue. I told Marcia I'd help her, 
but I’m too tired to move.” 

‘And | want to talk to your sister,” Hugh put in. “Surely 
I’ve earned some consideration. On your way, Susan.” 

Susan gave in reluctantly. 

“Well, this once,”’ she agreed. “But Jan, you know you 
said—” 

“T know.” Jan interrupted. “We'll discuss it later. We'll 
make a new arrangement to-morrow.” 

“All right. But I thought—” Susan whirled through the 
doorway. “Oh, well, all right!” 

Hugh raised an eyebrow. 

“What goes on?” he asked. 

“A fair division of responsibility,” Jan evaded. “I en- 
joyed the cards and the letters. Did you have a successful 
trip ?”’ 

“Fairly.” Hugh’s observing appraisal overlooked no 
detail of her appearance. Jan became uncomfortably con- 
scious of her soiled shirt, rolled-up slacks, the bandanna 
tied around her head. ‘“‘What have you been doing while 
I’ve been away?” His eyes narrowed. “I left you a rather 
trim and attractive young woman. And certainly clean. 
What has happened to you? You look like a grease- 
monkey, Jan.” 

“T am.”’ Jan laughed and crossed her arms beneath her 
head. “Did you get the material you needed ?” she asked. 
“Are you satisfied with the photography? Did you round 
up all the pretty Navy wives?” 

“You're no good at deception.” Hugh left the settee 
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abruptly. “Move over.” He sat on the foot-rest of her 
chair. “Let me see your hands.” 

She held out her hands and, for the first time, as he took 
them in his, was actually aware of Hugh's presence. She 
realized, now, that she had participated in the small 
drama of Susan’s successful maneuvers with only partial 
attention. A personal satisfaction had so stimulated and 
engrossed her that affairs at home, however amusing or 
distracting, had seemed of minor importance. But this 
was Hugh— 

He shook his head as he looked down at her grimy nails, 
turned her hands to reveal blistered palms. 

“What have you been doing with these?” he asked ac- 
cusingly. 

“Didn’t anybody tell you? Susan or Marcia?” The old 
comfortable ease would return, she told herself. This was 
Hugh, amusing, predictable, sympathetic, well tailored 
and barbered, ruddy with vitality, making an agreeable 
fuss about her hands. Why should she feel self-conscious? 
Rosalie’s conjectures, though she had recalled them fre- 
quently, had produced no such disconcerting effect during 
the two evenings she had spent with Hugh before he went 
to Maine. What was the reason for embarrassment, 
now? A guilty conscience, she supposed. But that was 
absurd— 

“Nothing could have prepared me for this,” Hugh re- 
plied presently. He turned her hands again as though the 
blistered palms distressed him. “Suppose you tell me,” he 
continued, “though I think I can guess.” 

“Probably,” Jan said lightly. “There’s the evidence. 
Tearing down motors is a dirty job.” 

“You've signed up for something.” Hugh's glance lifted 
and his eyes met her own. They expressed surprise, con- 
sternation, a hint of betrayal. “What is it?” 

“Motor Corps,” Jan said. 
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“Well, that’s a relief.” Hugh smiled but consternation, 
that hint of betrayal remained. “I was afraid you might 
have fancied yourself as a lady Marine. You'll be around 
then, more or less.” 

“More rather than less, I imagine. It will be—well, you 
know—just running errands for the Red Cross.”’ 

‘“H{m-m-m !’’ Hugh hummed musingly. ‘‘So this explains 
the dinner I was forced to eat this evening.”’ 

“Partially.” Jan crossed her arms beneath her head 
again. ‘In part it’s a household expediency. It won't do 
Susan and Marcia any harm to assume some responsi- 
bility.” 

Hugh twinkled. 

‘““FTave you no concern for your guests’ digestions?” he 
asked, trying to look aggrieved. 

“None whatever,” Jan replied cheerfully. “You hap- 
pened in the wrong evening. I’m a grease-monkey only 
on Tuesday and Thursday evenings between six and eight. 
Other evenings I’m at home.” 

“Odd hours,” Hugh commented. He was, she sensed, 
making a mental readjustment. She had disarranged what- 
ever fixed pattern he had designed for her. Any disar- 
rangement of fixed ideas inconvenienced Hugh. From his 
point of view she, Jan, by the simple act of making a move 
he hadn’t anticipated, had caused confusion and consterna- 
tion in Hugh’s orderly mind. It was flattering to discover 
that she was of sufficient importance to him to disturb 
Hugh. His obvious consternation, though not entirely un- 
expected, was more gratifying than she had thought it 
would be. It was, she found, oddly moving as well— 

“We meet for instruction at hours convenient to 
‘Butch,’ ” she explained. 

‘““Butch’ ?” Hugh inquired with some distaste. 

“Our instructor. He was a garage mechanic before tire 
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and gas rationing did him out of a job. He works the night 
shift in a machine shop, now, and so takes us on early. 
‘Butch’ donates his services. He’s a real patriot.” Jan 
smiled, thinking of rough-and-ready “Butch,” his aston- 
ished exasperation at the limitations of the feminine mind, 
the rugged invectives which frequently escaped his heroic 
control. ‘‘ ‘Butch’ feels that women and machinery are 
diametrically opposed and that any attempt to blend the 
two into a harmonious relationship is an impossible assign- 
ment. He keeps at it, however. I think I’m making some 
impression.” 

“Indeed!” Hugh looked startled. 

Jan laughed. “As a mechanic, merely. He told me this 
evening that I’m not quite as dumb as some dames. That's 
high praise from ‘Butch.’ ”’ 

Hugh regarded her in bemused silence. 

“You like it, don’t you?” he asked, after a moment. His 
tone indicated that he knew what her reply would be but 
was unable to believe it. “You're getting a kick out of 
grubbing in a garage.” 

“Yes, I am,” Jan replied. “I didn’t expect to like it as 
well as I do.” 

“Then why did you go in for it?” Hugh asked shrewdly. 

She had expected some such question. She had antici- 
pated that Hugh would inquire into motives. 

“T wanted to do something useful,” she replied. ‘‘Isn’t 
that reason enough?” 

“But good Lord, Jan!” Hugh exclaimed. “Heavens 
knows you were useful here.” 

“Oh, in a puttering way, perhaps,” she said lightly. 
“Keeping the household comfortable. Arranging flowers 
and placating maids. That was justified while Rosalie and 
the children were here. At least I managed to convince 
myself that it was. But now that they’ve gone—”" 
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“Who is responsible for that?” Hugh interrupted 
crossly. “‘Who rented that cow-barn in Washington? Of 
all the senseless procedures—”’ 

“John rented it,” Jan maintained stoutly. “And it isn’t 
a cow-barn. It’s remarkably pleasant. Even Rosalie admits 
it was a find. She appreciates the space though the plumb- 
ing gives her some concern.” 

Hugh shook his head. 

“T give up,”’ he said. ‘‘Rosalie in a cow-barn!"? His man- 
ner became more sympathetic. “It’s fine, if you’re inter- 
ested, this Motor Corps training, I mean. When do you 
start actual work ?” 

“Soon, I hope. We’re being rushed through. I'd had the 
required hours of first-aid. There'll be instruction in truck 
driving later.” 

“Truck driving !”” Hugh groaned. ‘‘What will you do?” 

“On the job? You know. Run errands. Nothing spec- 
tacular. We'll be constantly on call.” 

“Through the summer ?” 

“Almost immediately. Some of the girls who've been 
working this past year are due for a vacation.” 

“And you're conscientious,” Hugh said gloomily. 
“You'll stick.” 

“Certainly.” Jan laughed at his dejected expression. 
“Am I to infer,” she asked, “that, for some obscure rea- 
son, my working hours may inconvenience you?” 

“You are to imply that, indeed. You're upsetting my 
plans.” 

‘That's interesting. Have you plans that include me?” 

“Several.” Hugh snapped open a case of heavy silver 
and selected a cigarette. “One, in particular. The Fowlers 
have invited me to visit their place in Maine. They sug- 
gested that I bring you along. Mimi will write you.” 

‘‘Nice of you and of her. I like Mimi and Clark. It 
would have been pleasant.” 
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“That's what I thought.” Hugh flicked a used match 
into an ashtray and turned to give her a direct glance. 
“The way you look now I don’t know why I entertained 
such an idea,” he said. ‘““Wouldn’t you consider it, Jan? 
When you've cleaned up, of course. Why will women wear 
those awful cotton things tied around their heads?” 

“For a number of reasons. I’m sorry, Hugh. I'll be 
needed this summer. I can’t visit the Fowlers.” 

“Well, that’s that. I should commend your resolution, I 
suppose. In theory, I do.” Hugh’s smile was self-mocking. 
“Actually, it’s a nuisance. Selfish of me, I suppose. Still 
I’ve never pretended to be anything else. I wasn’t pre- 
pared for these surprises. You might have warned me.” 

“Why?” Jan asked. “How was I to know that your 
plans for a vacation included me?” 

“Have you no feminine intuition ?” 

“Some. I’ve found it to be unreliable on occasion, 
though. I wait for invitations.” 

“I'm sorry that mine arrives too late. I am sorry, Jan- 
ice. I still think you might have warned me. But I forgive 
you. In time I shall probably become accustomed to not 
finding you here when I drop in. The idea is depressing but 
I shall endeavor to accept it. You look done in. When, 
with these odd hours of instruction, do you dine?” 

“T don’t dine.” 

“My error. You carry a lunch-pail ?” 

“T had a snack at the drug-store.”’ 

“Horrors!”’ Hugh grimaced. “At that,’’ he added, 
‘“vou're probably more amply nourished than I am. Susan, 
if I may comment, is no cook.” He stood erect and, with a 
characteristic movement of his shoulders, shrugged his 
jacket into place. “Let’s go out and eat. I’ll call the tavern 
and try to wangle steaks while you make yourself presenta- 
ble.” 

“Fine.” Jan scrambled up from the low chair. “I’m 
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starving, now that you speak of food.” She jerked off the 
dotted bandanna. “I’ll hurry,” she promised and started 
toward the door. 

The exclamation Hugh gave halted her hurrying prog- 
ress. She stopped and turned quickly. 

“What the—” Hugh began. 

“Oh! My hair?” Jan grinned. “I’d forgotten.” 

“Curls |” 

“Awful, aren’t they ?” 

“IT don’t know.” Hugh came to where she stood. He 
regarded her altered appearance appraisingly, giving 
whatever opinion would be forthcoming considered 
thought. “I wouldn't have thought of curls in connection 
with you,” he said musingly. “But really, my dear, short 
like that, they’re rather—effective.” 

“They'd better be,” Jan said wryly. “They were pain- 
fully acquired. And expensive. The upkeep is likely to be 
terrific.” 

“Turn your head,” Hugh requested as impersonally as 
though he were posing a model for the photography which 
frequently illustrated his articles. “The profile view is 
important,” 

“Silly!” Jan said, feeling both irritated and self. 
conscious. Hugh’s interest in her appearance had been an 
endearing trait. His approval, not infrequently, had given 
her assurance. She had followed his suggestions faithfully 
in the matter of colors, a shade of lipstick, the lines of the 
tailored clothes which he insisted suited her best. She was 
accustomed to this rather impersonal appraisal and valued 
his judgement. Odd that a trait which had once been en- 
dearing should now appear trivial, a fussiness which 
seemed ridiculous in so huge and so masculine a person as 
Hugh. It was a fiddling-while-Rome-burned attitude. 
When, she wondered fleetingly, and in what connection, 
had that idea previously occurred to her? 
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“Well?” she asked presently, disturbed that irritation 
should have intruded into her relationship with Hugh, that 
his interest in her appearance should irk rather than please 
her. “Out with it, if it matters. Feel free to express an hon- 
est opinion. I’m not entirely convinced that curls are an 
improvement.” 

“IT like it,” Hugh said, intimating by tone and expres- 
sion that the opinion, though honest, was a shocking re- 
versal of some fixed idea. “You have a nicely shaped head. 
Those close curls make you look Grecian, one of those 
long-limbed and spirited maidens who, if we may rely 
upon sculpture, dashed about with an arrow and bow.” 

“As long as I don’t look like Shirley Temple,” Jan said 
mockingly, ‘I guess it’s all right.” 

“It’s quite definitely all right, Janice. Very striking and 
distinguished.” Hugh’s manner altered. His regard which 
she had felt was impersonal became more questioning 
than a reflection of detached appraisal. ““What's behind 
all this?” he asked, a hint of accusation in his voice, his 
bright brown eyes shrewdly narrowed. 

“The curls?” Jan asked. “They were Mother's idea.” 

Her reply, quite obviously, did not satisfy Hugh. 

“All of this,” he persisted. ‘This rush to the colors, 
turning Susan loose on the household, delegating Marcia 
to the dish-pan. I feel that you are responsible. But why ?” 

“I’ve told you.” Jan glanced away from Hugh’s steady 
gaze. “There are no secret motives, if that’s what you 
suspect. [t’s all fairly obvious, isn’t it ?”’ 

“Fairly,” Hugh agreed. “I repeat that you’re no good 
at deception.”” He placed his hands on her shoulders and 
drew her closer to him. ““There’s a change in you. Not only 
in your hair and your hands. Something less obvious, cer- 
tainly, but not entirely secret.” 

“A change?” Jan looked up. “For the better, I hope,” 
she said lightly. 
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“T’m not certain.” His smile was rueful. “From my 
point of view, at least. I rather fancied you as you were.” 

Jan felt her heart beat quickly. “Yourdon’t fancy me 
now?” 

“T shall reserve comment. Certainly I don’t fancy that 
streak of grease on your nose.”’ He gave her shoulders a 
gentle shake. ““Go wash your face. Wear that yellow suit 
I helped you choose. I don’t like people I’m fond of to 
change unless I have a hand in the alteration. Hurry back,” 
he added with an unaccustomed note of appeal in his voice. 
“And no more shocks, please. I’ve had all I can take.” 

“Poor Hugh!” Jan touched his cheek with the palm of 
her hand in a lightly affectionate caress. ‘I’m sorry.” 

“You aren’t sorry. You’ve disturbed me and upset my 
plans and you're as smug about it all as a seasoned flirt.” 
He turned her toward the door and gave her a playful 
shove. “Well, now that I'm warned, I shall be wary. 
Hurry, dear. It’s high time I’m here to take you in hand.” 

Jan smiled back at him and walked toward the door. 
She felt his glance follow her out into the hall. Without 
intention or design, with little thought of Hugh, in fact, 
she had given him a jolt. She’d given herself a jolt, too, 
she reflected, as she ran up the stairs to her room on the 
third floor. She didn’t feel smug. She felt disturbed, her- 
self, and not at all like a seasoned flirt— 

Rosalie would be amused, reflection continued. No, not 
amused, complacent. If Rosalie were here so that she 
might tell her that she, Jan, had given Hugh’s guarded 
emotions a jolt, Rosalie would merely peer at her with 
near-sighted flower-blue eyes, looking like a downy blonde 
owl in her spectacles. Rosalie would give her a wise little 
smile and reply serenely— 

“Why, Jan, of course,” Rosalie would comment. “I 
don’t know why you seem surprised. Didn’t I tell you?” 
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[ex 'T believe we've finished.” Charlotte Clyde, 
standing before a blurry mirror in the washroom of 
the temporarily out of use garage in which the course in 
mechanics had been conducted, stuck pins into the heavy 
bun of chestnut hair at the nape of her neck. “Do you 
feel different, Jan?” 

“Not yet.” Jan scrubbed her hands with a wad of waste 
and strong yellow soap. “I probably shall in time. Right 
now I feel hot and grimy as usual.” 

“T keep going over it.” Charlotte’s large and gentle 
brown cyes were glazed with effort and weariness. Her 
cheeks were brightly flushed. She had really lovely skin, 
Jan thought, fine and clear with a peach-like tint. “I don’t 
really understand much of it,” she confessed. “I just prayed 
and took a chance. What if I should make some dreadful 
mistake ?” 

“You won't,” Jan said bracingly. “If you get into trou- 
ble, there’ll be someone along to help you. Relax, Sharlie. 
You've passed the examination.” 

“I'd have died if I hadn't!’ Charlotte said with pas- 
sionate conviction. She tied a square of Liberty silk over 
her quantities of hair. Her slacks were the best quality 
but unflattering to Charlotte’s heavy figure. At that, Jan 
reflected, she’d lost a good deal of weight during the pe- 
riod of training. Her shirt of pure heavy silk, certainly 
pre-war and probably hoarded in dozens by her mother, 
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adhered damply to her plump back. “It means so much to 
me,’’ she continued. “Do you know, Jan, this is the first 
thing I’ve ever done on my own, except graduate from 
boarding school, and I don’t suppose that counts because 
of all the extra tutoring.” 

“You should feel pretty well pleased with yourself,” 
Jan said, both amused and moved by Charlotte’s emo- 
tional confidences. She was a year or two older than Jan, 
but her naive enthusiasms and anxieties, her lack of poise 
and assurance, made her seem younger than Susan. Char- 
lotte was an anachronism in an age when youth helped 
itself and elders made the best of it, a dutiful daughter, 
sheltered and dominated by a widowed mother nearly old 
enough to be her grandmother. Or she had been until she 
had made this bolt for freedom, the single independent 
act of a docile and sweet tempered nature— 

“I do!” Charlotte glowed. The glare of a dangling and 
unshaded light bulb revealed no flaws in her peach-like 
complexion. She gave the effect of having been tenderly 
nurtured in the hot-house atmosphere of her mother’s 
brooding and possessive affection. “I’ve never been so 
happy before,” she went on. “I do thank you, Jan. You'll 
never know how much you've helped me.” 

“Nonsense,” Jan said, feeling guilty. Charlotte, at the 
beginning of the course, had been an annoyance. She had 
attached herself to Jan and had clung, an emotional and 
dependent weight, earnest, plodding, fearful. She’d been 
sorry for Charlotte but could feel no real liking for such 
a lump of inferiorities and apprehensions— 

“Mother didn’t approve.” Charlotte lingered, uplifted 
by the satisfaction of a personal achievement. Yes, 
“Mother,” Jan thought, reaching for a paper towel. She 
had first begun to appreciate Charlotte the evening that, 
worn down by repeated invitations, she had had dinner at 
the Clydes’. An evening spent in the company of Char- 
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lotte’s mother, in the gloomily elegant Victorian mansion, 
had given her an understanding of the conflict Charlotte’s 
bolt for freedom must have involved. Mrs. Clyde, too, was 
an anachronism, a survival of an era in which Mother 
always knew best, with a manner of cloying sweetness 
which, to Jan’s discerning comprehension, imperfectly con- 
cealed a smug selfishness and an iron will— 

“T know it’s wicked to say it.” Charlotte's warm color 
deepened. “I do think of the boys who are being killed. I 
can’t sleep for thinking of the suffering and sorrow every- 
where. I know it’s wicked. But, Jan, if there hadn’t been 
this war—” Her brown eyes widened with anxiety. “I 
shouldn’t have said it, even to you. You—you're shocked, 
aren’t you, Jan?” 

“No, I’m not shocked. I understand how you mean it, 
Sharlie.” 

“Do you?” Charlotte pled for reassurance. “T wouldn’t 
want you to be. It’s meant so much to me to know you and 
the others. War gives men an excuse to escape from—well, 
from boring or unpleasant situations,” she added defen- 
sively and with considerable spirit. “Why shouldn’t it be 
an excuse for women, too?” 

“Why not, indeed?” Jan smiled encouragingly. “This 
is a war for freedom, Sharlie.” 

Charlotte nodded. “I’m going to have my hair cut,” she 
confided. “I love the way yours is, Jan. Mother still be- 
lieves that a woman’s hair is her crowning glory or some 
such rot. She can sit on hers.” 

“J don’t doubt it,” Jan said, recalling the thick coronet 
of braids which gave Charlotte’s mother, dumpy as she 
was, a top-heavy appearance. “So much hair must be a 
bother,” she continued carefully, for Charlotte was loyal 
to her mother. “Besides, hair-pins are getting scarce.” 

“Mother's supply would last through a War of the 
Roses,” Charlotte said with a flash of the humor which 
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Jan encouraged her to express freely. ‘She has hoarded 
bushels. I’m going to have my hair cut just the same.” She 
looked at Jan’s head with wistful admiration. “I guess 
I’m too fat for curls.” 

“Go to Adrian and trust his judgment,” Jan advised. 
She glanced into the mirror briefly. She had become accus- 
tomed to her own short curled crop, fond of it, in fact. 
““He puts on quite an act but he’s good. Remember, Shar- 
lie, once it’s done, it’s done, and nobody can do a thing 
about it.” 

“I know.” Charlotte’s expression was determined. “I’m 
going to take off ten more pounds, too, before our uni- 
forms come. I don’t care what dieting may do to my 
health or to my complexion. Nobody needs to be as fat as 
I was. I told Mrs. Farrell to order me a size 16." 

“Good for you!” Jan smiled. “Ready, now ?” She turned 
off the light bulb and maneuvered Charlotte out into the 
dim garage. Her bicycle leaned against the wall. She went 
to get it and Charlotte followed devotedly. 

“You don’t think it’s awful?” she persisted anxiously. 
“About the war, I mean. I know it seems a selfish reason 
for volunteering for work like this. But, Jan, in all my life 
I’ve never had any personal freedom. There's never been 
a door I could close against my mother.” 

“Don’t worry about motives,” Jan said, quoting her 
father. She wheeled her bicycle through the open door and 
out into the street. “It’s the results that count.” 

Charlotte gave her arm a grateful squeeze. 

“Thank you, Jan,” she said softly. 

The others had gone, except pert little Marge O’Neil, 
the youngest of the group. Marge, her carroty head vivid 
in the deepening twilight, her green eyes and thin freckled 
face animated as usual, lingered to joke with their in- 
structor whom only she addressed as “Butch.” At the curb 
the Clyde limousine waited for Charlotte. When she and 
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Jan appeared, the elderly chauffeur stepped out, opened 
the rear door, stood beside it in rigid disapproval. Char- 
lotte had made her last apology for this manifestation of 
misguided maternal solicitude weeks before. 

“It pleases Mother,” she’d said one evening when the 
chauffeur opened the door and touched the visor of his 
cap. “‘Isn’t it silly, when I’ve had my own car for years and 
soon will be driving a truck? It’s embarrassing but I might 
as well humor Mother. She seems to feel that Sheldon and 
the limousine lend an air of respectability to—” 

“Irregular proceedings?” Jan had finished for her. 

“Yes.” Charlotte had flushed and dimpled. “I can’t say 
things the way you can, Jan. But that’s it, exactly. I hope 
the other girls won’t think I’m a silly snob.” 

Charlotte made no apology this evening. 

“Good-night, Jan,” she said. ‘“‘“Good-night, Mr. Connor. 
I guess I should say Good-bye. It seems funny, doesn’t it? 
Thank you for being patient. Can I take you, Marge?” 

“Sure. Going my way?” Marge, whose family, down to 
the small sister who pared potatoes and folded paper 
napkins, operated the local diner, grinned at “Butch” and 
sauntered past the chauffeur into the depths of the limou- 
sine with a gamin’s caricature of disdainful elegance. 
Charlotte, turning to wave, followed, was installed beside 
Marge. The chauffeur resumed his position behind the 
wheel. 

“Well, blow me down!” “Butch” observed as the car 
moved sedately away. 

War was a great leveler, Jan thought not very orig- 
inally. In the normal course of events Marge O'Neil, in 
all probability, would have had no occasion to ride in the 
Clydes’ limousine. In the normal course of events Char- 
lotte would never have sat on a stool in the diner, consum- 
ing hamburgers and getting acquainted with the assorted 
O’Neils, “‘Sharlie is a friendly person,” she said aloud. 
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“Yeah.” “Butch” appeared to be pondering some 
weighty consideration. “I guess you're right. She did pretty 
good, too,” he added. “I’m sure glad she pulled through.” 

‘So am I,” Jan agreed. “She’s more than happy about 
it. This is Sharlie’s personal Fourth of July.” 

“Yeah?” “Butch” shifted a bulge reHectively from one 
cheek to the other. ‘Funny things happen. Mama's dar- 
ling turned out fine.” 

“We're all grateful to you, Mr. Connor,” Jan smiled. 
“You have been very patient. I suppose you’re glad to see 
the last of us.”’ 

“Butch,” short and stocky, his blue work shirt straining 
across muscular shoulders, gave Jan his interested atten- 
tion. “I wouldn’t say that,” he objected, his baby-blue 
eyes, rayed in leathery creases, twinkling. “You don’t any 
of you know much about machinery, but I guess you'll get 
along.” 

‘You deserve a medal,” Jan said warmly. ‘It’s generous 
of you to give the Red Cross so much of your time.” 

“Time's all I’ve got to give. Excuse me, Miss Logan.” 
“Butch” spat. “The Army don’t want us old men. This 
seemed like a hell of a thing, at first, teaching a bunch of 
women motor mechanics. When Mrs. Farrell asked me I 
said I’d be damned if I would. I thought it was a joke 
and the joke was on me.” 

“Why did you change your mind?” Jan asked, enjoy- 
ing her first, and probably her last, person-to-person con- 
versation with “Butch.” 

“Women,” he admitted fiercely. “My boy Tim worked 
for Mr. Farrell before he went into the Marines. Trust a 
dame to use any convenient sledge-hammer. My wife kept 
after me, too, and my daughter Mary. She’s.a nurse,” he 
digressed. ‘“‘Mary told me the Red Cross needed women 
to drive them station-wagons and trucks and ambulances. 
She said you girls would help with these blood-banks and 
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run errands for the new veterans’ hospital and truck sup- 
plies around.” 

“Yes,” Jan said encouragingly. 

“Well, I got three sons in this war, Miss Logan. I 
wouldn’t want any one of them to lack anything he needed 
or wanted, even if it was only cigarettes or a candy bar. 
So I got to thinking maybe this wasn’t just a joke after all, 
though it seemed like a come-down for a guy that fought 
all through the last war. Darned if I wanted anything 
my boys needed to be held up because some dame didn’t 
know how to clean a spark plug or change a tire. Might be 
my Tom or Michael or Tim'll be in the veterans’ hospital 
sometime and you girls can do them a service. But it was 
the women, mainly,” he bristled, fearful, Jan surmised, 
that the sentiments he expressed might appear less rugged 
than was entirely in keeping with a top-sergeant in the 
last war. “Mrs. Farrell and Mary and my wife. They kept 
at me. They wore me down.” 

“Thank them for us. Good-bye, Mr. Connor.” Jan held 
out her hand. “Butch” grasped it hastily and, with his left 
hand, pushed his hat back from his creased forehead as a 
gesture toward gallantry. 

“Good-bye, Miss Logan. I’ve made your father’s ac- 
quaintance. My wife got into a little trouble with the ra- 
tion board and your dad fixed it up for us. It's been a 
pleasure to work with a young lady who’s sensible and 
pleasant. Good-luck. You'll make out fine.” 

“Thank you.” Jan swung into the saddle of her bicycle 
and turned to wave as she set the wheel into motion. 

“Keep your spark-plugs clean!” he called after her, 
pushed his hat back farther and spat. 

Well, that was finished. “Butch” had dismissed her with 
his blessing. Jan turned off into a side street that led 
toward home. Daylight was almost gone. The early Au- 
gust evening was still and clear after nearly a week of rain. 
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She pedaled along under the foliage of arching trees, 
weary, contented, somewhat emotional. She knew how 
Sharlie Clyde felt. To a lesser degree she experienced the 
satisfaction of personal achievement which Sharlie had 
radiated— 

“Keep your spark-plugs clean.” That, she reflected, was 
sound advice. She thought of Sharlie’s anxious confidences 
and, fleetingly, of the legions of women to whom the neces- 
sities of war offered an opportunity for freedom and 
change. Sharlie, she reflected a trifle wryly, was more ad- 
mirable than she. Sharlie had defied circumstances and 
conventions to volunteer for service. She, Jan, had had to 
be pried loose from a way of living that pleased her. 
Volunteer service? That didn’t apply to her. She’s been 
drafted by an edgy and angry young man whom pretense 
did not deceive. That was the truth of it, for what it was 
worth, though if the occasion should ever arise, she did 
not intend to admit it— 

She thought of Bruce but not with any intensity. Filled 
with a personal satisfaction, she coasted down a grade and 
around a turn into her own quiet street. Impressions 
formed and dissolved in her mind, Mrs. Farrell in uni- 
form, Sharlie praying her way through the examination, 
Marge O’Neil’s pert pansy face and marigold hair, Alice 
Leighton’s bandbox neatness which seemed impervious to 
tension or grime, “Butch’s” creased countenance softening 
when he spoke of his sons, the old jalopey upon which 
they had experimented abandoned to dust and cobwebs in 
the garage. Impressions into which Bruce intruded, in 
which Hugh figured vaguely, flicked and shifted across the 
surface of conscious thought. She was more actively con- 
cerned with the prospect of a long soak in a hot perfumed 
bath, food, a gallon or so of iced tea— 

She braked her bicycle at the sun-porch door, walked 
through quiet and darkness into the hall. The house was 
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not unoccupied, however. Half way up the stairs she heard 
laughter and voices. The pleasant sounds came from the 
second floor sun-room. Jan went to the door, intending 
merely to see who was there, a desire for a bath stronger 
than any immediate interest in household affairs. 

“ET ello!” Marcia said. She was doing her nails, the 
necessary equipment spread over the low table beside her 
chair. She glanced up and shook back her hair, flapping 
one hand with fingers held stiffly to expedite drying the 
polish. 

“Hi,” Jan said. “Hello, Mother.” 

Mother, looking cool and pretty in a light cotton dress, 
swiveled herself around in her desk chair. 

“Hello, dear,” she said. She pushed her absurd harle- 
quin spectacles down to the end of her nose. “Jan, what 
was the girl’s name who came here for a Saturday night 
dance when Rick was in prep school and had us all quaran- 
tined for measles?” 

“Heavens!” Jan laughed. ‘Peggy something. Does it 
matter?” 

“Yes, it does matter,” Mother said decidedly. “It an- 
noys me to forget names. Peggy, of course. Peggy Fel- 
ton!”? Mother brought out triumphantly. “The paint peo- 
ple. I’m writing to Rick. Marcia has been entertaining me 
with tales of Texas. Do you want to know how Rick got 
his last promotion? Marcia kissed a colonel.” 

“Coincidence,” Marcia said casually. “I don’t think it 
was cause and effect.” 

“Better keep that one under your hat,” Jan advised. “It 
won’t do to start spreading rumors about the suscepti- 
bility of colonels. Think of all the false hopes you may 
inspire.” 

Mother, with obvious enjoyment, repeated the anecdote 
Marcia had told. Jan was surprised. Marcia seldom spoke 
of Rick. She usually listened to Mother’s anecdotes with 
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indulgence rather than any consuming interest. She wasn’t 
indifferent, however. She, herself, added nothing to the 
story Mother told. She concentrated upon painting polish 
on her nails, her expression remote, her silky hair falling 
forward as she bent her head. But a smile curved her lips, 
a gently reminiscent smile that appealed to Jan’s sym- 
pathies. 

She wondered, sometimes, whether she had misjudged 
Marcia. Not that added responsibilities appeared to have 
worked any miracle. Susan had moved back into her own 
room after Rosalie had gone to Washington. The large 
guest-room which Marcia now occupied alone was as un- 
tidy as ever. She usually managed to be in evidence when 
Ken Roland called and open hostilities between her and 
Susan were avoided merely because Marcia, good- 
naturedly or motivated by complete indifference, ignored 
Susan’s thrusts and feints. 

Yet certain developments were surprising. Perhaps, Jan 
thought, she was able to evaluate her sister-in-law with 
greater detachment since she, herself, was less frequently 
at home and not so constantly involved with affairs of the 
household. Marcia, casually, with none of the sound and 
fury which Susan injected into routine chores, took up a 
good deal of the slack when Susan attempted more than 
she could accomplish. There was the project of painting 
the yard furniture, for instance. Susan, in a burst of en- 
thusiasm, started in but soon lost interest and Marcia had 
taken over. She had painted away, in shorts and a halter 
on the sunny lawn, stopping frequently to stretch out on 
a mattress. She'd said that she liked to paint, that it was as 
good a way as any to improve her tan and, when the job 
was finished, seemed mildly astonished to discover that the 
chairs and tables had received two coats of white enamel, 

Certainly, in temperament, Marcia was quite unlike her 
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relatives by marriage. Because she didn’t discuss her emo- 
tions as Rosalie or Susan or even she, Jan, would have 
done, didn’t necessarily mean that she was indifferent. 
Marcia seemed lonely, somehow, withdrawn but self-sufh- 
cient. Her bristly dark lashes concealed her eyes, as 
Mother talked of Rick. But the smile that curved her lips 
was revealing— 

“You look like a chimney-sweep, Jan,” Mother said 
when she had finished the anecdote. She pushed the harle- 
quin spectacles back into place and peered at Jan lounging 
in the doorway. 

“T know,” Jan said. “I’m on my way up for a bath. You 
may be relieved to know that my appearance will probably 
be less offensive in the future.” 

“What—?” Mother asked. “Oh! You mean you've fin- 
ished the course?” 

“This evening,” Jan said. “No further grease or grime 
except in the line of duty.” 

“That’s splendid!” Mother enthused and Marcia 
glanced up from her nails to smile with approval. “That's 
something to add to my letter to Rick.” 

“As though you ever lack material,” Jan teased. 

“You'll look even more like Rick in a uniform,” Marcia 
said. “You do anyway, of course, but especially since 
you’ve worn your hair like that.”’ 

“Tt’s successful, isn’t it?” Mother asked, taking full 
credit. ‘I know who will be relieved,” she added, reverting 
with a mental skip to an earlier theme. 

“Who?” Jan asked. 

“Hugh.” Mother smiled. “How he has suffered! He 
called you this evening. You're to call him back.” 

“Not until I’m clean. I wouldn’t address Hugh, even by 
telephone, in this condition. Well,” Jan made a half turn. 
“See you later.” 
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“Oh, and Jan,” Mother continued as though the news 
she was about to convey was an after-thought. “Bruce 
Carey called, too.” 

“Bruce?” She steadied her voice with an effort. “I’m 
sorry to have missed him.”’ 

“Tt doesn’t matter,’’ Mother said serenely. “He’s com- 
ing up to-morrow afternoon to stay over-night.” 

“Oh!” Excitement set up tingling vibrations. Absurd to 
feel panic, as well. “It isn’t very convenient, is it?” 

“For us?’ Mother seemed surprised. “I don’t see why 
not.” 

“Susan's going in town to-morrow,” Jan said, aware of 
increasing panic. ‘“This new girl seems an utter imbecile.” 

“Have we a new maid ?”’ Mother asked. 

“Haven't you seen her ?” 

“T think Susan frightens away what wits she has,” Mar- 
cia observed. ‘‘She’s trying to train her.” 

You'll be here,’”” Mother reminded Jan. 

“Then there’s that party to-morrow night.” 

“Bruce can go with you.” Again Mother seemed sur- 
prised. ““The Farnsworths will be delighted.” 

“T’ve promised to help with the food.’’ Dismay edged 
Jan’s voice. Panic seemed to be getting the best of antici- 
pation. “I don’t suppose Bruce will enjoy spending the 
evening in the kitchen.” 

“That won’t be necessary,” Mother said reasonably. 
“Fanny Farnsworth has rounded up all the beauties and 
belles to entertain the service-men. Besides, Marcia and 
Susan will be there. If the other beauties and belles don’t 
appeal, they'll take care of Bruce.” 

“Gladly.”’ Marcia inspected the job she had done on her 
nails. ‘Does he dance well ?”’ 

“T don’t know. I’ve never danced with him. He might 
have let us know sooner,” Jan complained. 

“You needn’t feel responsible, dear.’’ Mother’s expres- 
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sion was serene. “After all Bruce is to be my guest. Dad 
and I can take him to the movies.” 

“Oh!” Jan said, feeling deflated. 

“He called me,” Mother said with a mischievous smile 
which did nothing to improve the state of Jan’s mind. 
“He asked me if he might come up this week-end. I told 
him I’d be delighted and so I shall. I’m sure I don't know 
why anyone else should be concerned.” 
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HE had wondered how she would feel when she was 
with him again. Well, now she knew. She had experi- 
enced a variety of emotions since Mother had told her of 
Bruce’s call last evening. They ranged from excitement, 
through panic, anticipation, disappointment, chagrin, and 
settled, finally, into the mood of self-mocking derision 
which, at the moment, sustained her. If she had been 
cursed at birth with a romantic heart, she had, by way of 
compensation, been blessed with humor and common 
sense. The qualities which she considered a blessing were 
helpful on this occasion. Though they mocked at romance, 
they restrained her from making a fool of herself. 

Bruce was giving the family news of Rosalie, John and 
the children, speaking to Mother, in particular, but direct- 
ing a glance at her from time to time. He sat in a wide- 
armed yard chair, enjoying salad and cold fried chicken 
and flaky brown biscuits over the baking of which Jan 
had brooded with testy concern. In other chairs, freshly 
painted by Marcia, Dad, Susan and Marcia were grouped 
around the big table with wheels, covered with a gay cloth 
and the vanishing remains of a cold supper. 

The evening, as yesterday had been, was still and clear. 
Sunlight, slowly receding, had inched across the lawn be- 
yond the circle of shade under the purple beech. Mother 
had, amazingly, with what charm and persuasion Jan 
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could well imagine, induced a boy to cut the grass the day 
before. The flower borders needed weeding and, since zin- 
nias and marigolds had been planted late, there wasn’t a 
great deal of bloom. The nicotiana was fragrant, however, 
now that night was approaching, and the phlox kept on 
putting out blue and lavender clusters against the hedge. 

“The children are well, then?” Mother said, grateful 
for reassuring news of Rosalie’s family. “Don’t struggle 
to be polite, Bruce. There’s only one way to eat cold fried 
chicken. Pick it up in your fingers and gnaw.” 

“You develop a technique,’ Dad added comfortably, 
“if you live in a household that is equally devoted to fried 
chicken and eating out of doors.” 

“Technique isn’t necessary,” Marcia put in, nibbling 
bites of crusty browned white meat from a bone. “Just let 
nature take its course.” 

“T’d better see about dessert.’ Susan set her plate on 
the table and flipped up from her chair. ‘This new girl is 
more addled than Irma. I can’t trust her to remember di- 
rections for two minutes.”’ 

“What is her name?” Mother inquired. *I keep for- 
getting.” 

“Do they still have names?” Dad twinkled. “I thought 
we'd decided to number them. Why not? It would save 
wear and tear on your mother’s memory.” 

“It’s Idella.”” Susan made a laughing grimace. “She 
probably has the short cakes in the refrigerator and the 
whipped cream in the oven.” 

Bruce glanced inquiringly at Jan as Susan frisked im- 
portantly off toward the house. Jan looked down at her 
plate, ignoring the question. 

“She can wash dishes, anyway.” Marcia sat forward to 
reach for a biscuit. ““These are super, Jan. I’m glad you 
came, Bruce. We haven’t had biscuits for weeks.” 

“Is Johnny still attracting mishaps?” Jan asked quickly. 
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“He has a fine case of poison ivy. There’s a good deal 
of it back there where John fenced in a run for him.” 

Bruce’s glance held hers for an instant, an intimate hu- 
morous glance which told her that he remembered, as she 
did, the evening they’d spent in Washington, the details of 
that picnic supper, spontaneous and delightful and, evi- 
dently, not forgotten. But if he remembered, why had he 
been so stiff and diffident when she'd met his train at the 
station this afternoon? She didn’t know quite what she had 
expected. Something warm and personal, though, instead 
of the stilted greetings which had effectively squelched any 
warmth of response. “I hope I’m not imposing,” he’d said. 
And “How is everybody?” And “You're looking well, 
Jan.” All in accordance with polite conventions. He hadn’t 
seen her, really. He hadn’t appeared to notice the altered 
arrangement of her hair— 

“That child!’ Mother said in affectionate dismay. 
“He's like a lightning rod. Rick was, too. If there was one 
clump of poison ivy on the place, he sat in it. Whoever, 
except Johnny or Rick, would step with bare feet on a bee? 
That's why I worry about Rick now.” 

“You needn’t.”” Marcia settled back in her chair and 
crossed her pretty legs. “Rick is shot with luck. It isn’t 
luck, either. He knows what he’s doing. That's more im- 
portant than trusting to luck.” 

“Very much more important,” Dad said in a satisfied 
voice and Mother gave Marcia a warm, appreciative 
smile. 

Jan wondered, again, if she had misjudged Marcia. She 
spoke infrequently of Rick. But when she mentioned him, 
she spoke with confidence, as though, Jan reflected feeling 
guilty, they understood and trusted each other. Why, then, 
did Marcia make Susan unhappy by deliberately attracting 
Ken Roland ? She must know what she was doing. She must 
be aware of Susan’s resentment. Thinking of the evening 
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Susan had sobbed out heartbreak and hurt, the warm feel- 
ing of liking Jan had gradually developed for her brother’s 
young wife chilled a little— 

“T don’t know,” Bruce was saying in reply to some 
question Dad had asked when Jan’s attention returned to 
the conversation. “There are two more weeks of this spe- 
cial training. They may send me back to Philadelphia.” 
The edgy tone Jan associated with her early acquaintance 
with Bruce was in his voice and she saw his brows draw 
together in a straight frowning line above his dark blue 
eyes. “I hope not, of course.” He made a restless move- 
ment. “I’d like active duty immediately but I can’t seem 
to put that idea across.” 

“You'll get it,” Dad said quietly. “It’s likely to be a long 
war.” 

“The sooner the better. Patience isn’t one of my virtues, 
as Jan, at least, knows.” The frowning line of his brows 
smoothed out and he smiled at her. ‘Rosalie wants you 
down for a visit,” he said. “I saw her last night before 
I called. John is learning Japanese. He works evenings 
with an instructor. Rosalie calls herself a foreign lan- 
guages widow. She told me to ask you to come down soon.” 

Mother chirped up with a question and Bruce explained 
what he knew of John’s motives for and difficulty with 
acquiring a working knowledge of Japanese. Jan’s atten- 
tion strayed again. Soon? Had he stressed the word? Or 
had she imagined that Bruce was suggesting she visit Rosa- 
lie while he was stationed at the near-by Bethesda hospital. 
Expectancy, disturbingly, tingled through her senses. The 
excitement she’d felt last night, again while she waited at 
the station this afternoon, sent her spirits rocketing up 
through the foliage of the purple beech. 

Her rocketing spirits, fortunately, were invisible. Com- 
mon-sense promptly tugged them down to the level of rea- 
son. Bruce, she told herself sternly, probably had no in- 
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terest in the proposed visit. He was merely relaying a 
message. Even if he added a personal suggestion to Rosa- 
lie’s message, she couldn’t go. Since last evening's exami- 
nation, she was automatically on call for Motor Corps 
missions. After expressing her willingness to be placed on 
the always available list so emphatically, she couldn’t im- 
mediately ask for time off. She had sincerely regretted 
missing out on the visit at the Fowlers’ with Hugh. That 
sacrifice, to her active consternation, seemed slight com- 
pared with relinquishing the prospect of visiting Rosalie 
within the next two weeks— 

A prospect was all it was, just an exciting idea. And 
exciting ideas had better be nipped in the bud. She had a 
valid excuse though, unless Rosalie had told him, Bruce 
was unaware of the training course she had completed. 
There had been no opportunity for making an announce- 
ment, since Bruce had arrived this afternoon, unless she 
inserted it awkwardly into conversation which supplied no 
easy reference to her activities. If, at the station, his man- 
ner had been as warm and as personal as she had hoped, 
she might have told him immediately. She might even have 
admitted that he had influenced her decision. Admitted? 
humor jeered wryly. When Bruce knew, no admissions 
would be necessary. The facts were obvious and small 
credit to her— 

“I think you should go, Jan.” Mother had skipped back 
through John and the Japanese language to the subject of 
Rosalie’s invitation. “Now, though, I suppose—”’ She 
broke off. “Well, you can’t say Susan doesn’t try,” she di- 
gressed, controlled laughter in her voice and in her flower- 
blue eyes. 

“Let us be stylish or die !”” Marcia murmured gleefully. 

Dad turned in his chair to look toward the house and 
Bruce grinned over a drum-stick. 

Mother had been about to make some reference to her 
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new duties, Jan thought, relaxing. Susan’s re-appearance 
provided a timely distraction. 

“Good heavens!” she exclaimed and joined the others 
in a united effort to control irrepressible mirth. 

Susan, carrying a tray, came toward the group under 
the purple beech. Behind her, similarly burdened, the new 
maid followed, walking with high mincing steps, her eyes 
rolling wildly under the frill of white organdy which failed 
to transform a skinny little colored girl, as black as lico- 
rice and just up from the deep south, into any semblance of 
a trained waitress. Some attempt had been made to take 
in and shorten a peach-colored uniform. The result left 
much to be desired, though the ruffled organdy apron, 
lapped around Idella, the strings tied in an enormous bow, 
had a certain grotesque chic. As Susan advanced, she gave 
directions over her shoulder and, at each turn of Susan’s 
bright and dictatorial head, Idella gave twitching symp- 
toms either of having a fit or breaking into a tap routine. 

“Good-evening, Idella,” Mother said kindly. “This is 
our guest, Dr. Carey.” 

““Good-evening,” Bruce managed. 


“ FE venin’, all.” Idella’s rolling glance circled the group. 


Marcia reached for the tray as it teetered. 

“Raspberry short-cakes!” she commented. “Good,” 

“The cream wouldn’t whip.” Susan’s expression re- 
flected the exasperation which, quite obviously, ruffled her 
temper. “That’s all, Idella,” she said with dignity. “Tl 
call you when we're through.” 

“Yes, Ma’am!” Idella bobbed a sort of curtsey and 
scampered off, the bow of her apron strings stirred into 
motion by the swiftness of her flight. 

“Did you ever?” Susan demanded indignantly of the 

oup. 

“No,” Mother said in a choked voice. “I never did. But, 
anyway, you tried.” 
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“Tried!” Susan sank down in her chair. “I’ve been 
coaching her all day. I had a date in town, too. I hope you 
appreciated my good intentions, Bruce.” 

“Was that for me ?”’ Bruce grinned at Susan. “I’m over- 
whelmed.”’ 

“I thought it was the floor show.”” Marcia dug with en- 
thusiasm into her dessert. ‘‘Why didn’t you let her dance ?” 

“You aren’t funny,”’ Susan snapped. 

‘‘Now, dear—” Mother began, evidently with the in- 
tention of stroking smooth Susan’s ruffled feelings. But 
mirth overcame her. “Darling!” she gasped. ‘Where did 
you get her ?” 

“Straight out of Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” Jan winked 
tears from her eyes. ‘Poor little Topsy.” 

‘You'll have the law on us, Susan,”’ Dad said. “She’s a 
child.” 

“She’s the Powells’ Narcissa’s granddaughter,” Susan 
explained huffily. “She says she’s sixteen. Did you ever—” 
Susan gave in and laughed with the others. “Well, any- 
way,’ she said when she could speak. “I did try—” 

‘She can wash dishes,’’ Marcia said cheerfully. 

“But,” Mother suggested, partial composure restored, 
“I think we'd better give up any attempt at style. These 
shortcakes are delicious.” 

‘“Woman’s Exchange.” Susan said, her mouth full. She 
swallowed. ‘Mrs. Farnsworth called while I was in the 
house, Jan,” she continued more distinctly. “‘She’s having 
her chaufteur come for you at seven-thirty.” 

Jan groaned. “Speaking of style—” 

‘You'd better hurry,” Susan advised. ‘'You won’t have 
much time to dress.” 

“Why should I dress?”’ Jan settled back in her chair. 
‘T’m helping in the kitchen.” 

‘But not for the entire evening, surely,” Mother said. 
“Il would dress, I think.” 
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Bruce glanced questioningly at Jan. 

Jan replied somewhat grumpily. “Some people named 
Farnsworth are throwing a party for servicemen at the 
country club,” she said. “Unfortunately, we're all more 
or less involved.” 

“Dad and I aren't.” Mother’s glance was concerned but 
her voice was serene. “We'll take Bruce to the movies if 
you think he won't enjoy the party.” 

“You will not!” Susan, all sunshine and sparkle again, 
gave Bruce an enchanting smile. ‘‘Bruce is going to the 
party with me. And Marcia,” she added, after a barely 
perceptible pause. “You will go with me won't you, 
Bruce ?”’ 

“Tf that’s in order, I’d be delighted.” 

“Tt’s quite in order,” Jan said, affecting indifference she 
did not feel. “I don’t suppose you want to spend the eve- 
ning in the kitchen.” 

“Must you?” Bruce asked. 

“Of course not,” Mother put in briskly. “Just appear 
and make excuses. It’s been done before.” 

“] think Bruce had better go with Susan and Marcia.” 
Jan avoided his glance. 

“T have no dress uniform with me,” Bruce said. 

“That doesn’t matter,” Susan assured him. She was 
brightly and competently taking Bruce under her wing, 
Jan thought with an odd little pang of which she was 
ashamed. ‘The girls wear evening clothes, usually. Mrs. 
Farnsworth especially requested them for to-night.” 

“Silly,” Jan commented brusquely. 

“Tt isn’t silly,” Susan protested. “It makes a party pret- 
tier and more fun.” 

“Morale,” Marcia added in her lazy charming voice. 
“Tet him carry away with him a memory of you at your 
loveliest and most delicious.” 

“You've been reading ads,” Jan scoffed, continuing to 
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avoid Bruce’s glance. “It’s more likely that Mrs. Farns- 
worth has a little number whipped up by Hattie Carnegie 
that she hasn’t had a chance to display.” 

“That’s uncharitable, Jan.” Mother turned to Bruce. 
“Tan doesn’t like parties. They seem to make her irritable. 
Fanny Farnsworth is rather a vain and trivial woman,” 
she added calmly. ‘‘We can’t overlook all that money, how- 
ever. | intend to nick her husband for a new ambulance.” 

“T thought you weren't involved, Susie,” Dad teased. 

“T’ll take over later,” Mother said brightly and with- 
out shame. “The girls are to weaken his defenses. I don’t 
suppose that Duncan Farnsworth is impervious to charm- 
ing young ladies. His reputation, at least, might lead to 
such a conclusion. We must not antagonize Fanny, though. 
So dress, Jan, and put in an appearance. If you’re tactful, 
you needn't stay in the kitchen all evening. Don’t look so 
cross and prickly, dear. It’s all in the line of duty.” 

Jan felt cross and prickly. She felt as she used to feel 
when Mother beguiled her into exposing herself to the 
unfair competition of Miss Carpenter’s dancing class 
many years ago. She couldn’t hold out, however, without 
making too much of what, to Bruce, must appear at its 
most favorable, an unappealing eccentricity. 

“All right,” she said, turning a grimace into a wry smile 
which was probably no more appealing than the apparent 
eccentricity. “In the line of duty, then.” Jan stood up and 
placed her dessert plate on the table. “Into the Valley of 
Death. Let it never be said of my mother’s daughter that 
she failed to do her duty.” 

She would have to dress, she supposed, Jan thought, 
walking toward the house after she had excused herself 
to the others. Why should Bruce have selected this par- 
ticular Saturday night for a visit? She disliked these par- 
ties for service-men and avoided them whenever possible. 
Susan, a born party girl, received such invitations with 
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not? Jan removed the dust cover from the most expensive 
and becoming garment she had ever possessed. It didn’t 
look like much, just a length of pure silk crepe in a heav- 
enly melon shade, neither rose nor peach nor gold but a 
subtle blending of the three. This business of dressing at 
all was absurd. She might as well be a complete idiot while 
she was about it. Jan hesitated only a moment. Then, with 
a reckless gesture, she slipped the dress on, felt the silky 
crepe settle about her body in those well cut lines which 
were, somehow, just right, though a good deal of her back 


_ was exposed— 


“You have nice shoulders, Jan, and an elegant back,” 
Hugh had pointed out as she had turned slowly for his in- 
spection in the fitting-room of the dress shop. ‘““Why not 
play them up?” 

Jan reviewed that fairly recent shopping expedition 
with Hugh while she fastened the buckles of jade green 
sandals. He’d taken a great deal of interest in turning her 
out for a plush dinner, part literary, part Union League 
with military overtones, which she had attended as Hugh's 
guest. She’d been a little embarrassed by his earnest atten- 
tion to details even while she appreciated his interest. 
He’d gone about it methodically, even somewhat grimly 
for jovial Hugh, as though determined to center her in- 
terests in his interests and no nonsense about enthusiasms 
of her own. She had sensed that he no longer took her for 
granted, that she had become a disturbing element, an 
uncertain quantity which he found it difficult either to dis- 
miss or accept. 

“If you must be unpredictable,” he’d told her, window 
shopping along Chestnut Street, “dress for the role, Jan- 
ice, my sweet. I think I’d better have a hand in it so I'll 
know what to expect.” 

Well, the dress was a knock-out. Hugh had excellent 
taste. She had time for a careful make-up. Jan did a quick 
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job with cream rouge and lipstick, a rosy tan powder that 
did wonders for her skin. The curls, which appeared casual 
and natural but which required considerable attention, 
sprang back from the comb, shining with the rinse the 
Beauty Shop had advised. She screwed flat rosettes of jade 
‘n her ears and snapped into place the clip of jade and an- 
tique gold which was Hugh's birthday gift to her, a splashy 
one too, and the only ornament which the deceptive sim- 
plicity of the dress required. 

Yes, the over-all effect, though hastily assembled, was 
transforming. It was, Jan thought, appraising her reflec- 
tion as though it were that of a stranger, probably the very 
best that could be done with the materials at hand. She felt 
a disloyalty to Hugh in wearing the dress to-night, a guilty 
betrayal of his confidence. She ought to be stepping out 
elegantly with him instead of spending the evening in the 
club-house kitchen. She thought tenderly, if fleetingly of 
Hugh, recalling how proud he had been of her the first 
time she’d gotten herself up like this. He’d acted as though 
he had made her by hand which, in a way, he certainly 
had... 

“Tan!” Susan called up from the foot of the stairs. “Are 
you ready? They’re here for you.” 

“Coming!” Jan called back. She caught up a wrap and 
her evening bag, gave a last glance at the mirror. Absurd? 
Of course it was, she thought, feeling self-conscious as she 
walked down to the second floor. Going off, done up in her 
best, in the Farnsworths' station-wagon with the other 


kitchen recruits was as silly as any expediency Mother had | 


ever dreamed up to wheedle funds for the Red Cross. 
“Jan!” Susan exclaimed. “Aren’t you a little elegant for 
making sandwiches ?” Susan’s small critical frown van- 
tshed. ‘You look lovely!” she added in a burst of sincere 
admiration. ‘““That’s the nicest dress !”’ 
“Whew!” Marcia’s bare shoulders and towel-turbaned 
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head popped out of the door of the guest-room bath. 

“T must have an apron,” Jan called as Susan whirled 
across the hall into her own room. “This is all utter non- 
sense. I feel like a fool!” 

“You shouldn’t.” 

Susan’s door had closed. Marcia’s mocking-bird whistle 
still sounded from the second floor hall. Jan glanced down. 
It was Bruce who had spoken. He stood, leaning against 
the newel post, his face lifted to watch her descend the 
second flight of steps. 

“Hello—” Guilt pricked through a panicky feeling of 
embarrassment. She was a whizz at self-deception. Wear- 
ing this dress had nothing at all to do with Mother’s de- 
signs on the Farnsworth fortune. She wore it because 
Bruce was there, looking up at her, watching her walk 
down the stairs. 

“You should feel pretty wonderful, Jan.” 

He saw her, now. This was the first time he’d ever seen 
her, actually, as a person, rather than the objective of a 
crusade. He smiled his slow diffident smile, his eyes intent, 
somewhat astonished. 

“Should 1?” Her heart beat quickly. ‘“Why ?”’ 

“Because,” he said slowly, “that’s how you look.” 

“Thank you,” she said a little stiffly. 

“You're welcome,” he teased. ‘Will you dance with me, 
Jan?” 

“Flere? Now?” She stopped on the next to last step so 
that her eyes were level with his eyes. That wasn’t too 
good an idea. Excitement beat like wings in her throat. 
Perhaps the pulse and throb was visible— 

“At the party?” His dark blue eyes were bright and 
intent. Excitement vibrated in the small silence filled with 
Marcia’s mocking-bird whistle, muted, now, by the closed 
door upstairs. 
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“T’]] be in the kitchen.” 
“Not all evening.” 
“Perhaps—" ‘| 
“We'll fix that. Promise ?”’ 

“Maybe—” She laughed softly. “I get the shy ones.” 

His smile slanted. “Of course if it’s only kindness—” 

“What then?” 

‘Will you dance with me, anyway e 

A motor horn honked outside. Mother came in from 


the kitchen. 


“Oh, there you are, Jan.” Mother appeared to be 


unconscious of interrupting an intimate conversation. 
“They're waiting.” 


“Will you, Jan?” Bruce seemed scarcely conscious of 


Mother. 


“J’ve sent that poor frightened child to her grand- 


mother,’”’ Mother cut in. “Dad and I will do the dishes. 


and white checked gingham. 
did. Their hands touched among folds of gingham. 


brightly, looking pleased. 


Bruce can help carry in while he’s waiting for the girls.” ; 

“Of course.” His glance remained steadily upon Jan. | 
“Will you?” | 
The motor horn honked more insistently. . 
“Jan!” Susan’s vivid face appeared over the stair rail- 
ing of the second floor hall. “Here’s an apron. Catch!” | 
The garment fell, unfolding like a parachute of blue | 


“Thanks, Susie.” Jan reached for the apron as Bruce 
“I’m glad you're wearing that dress, Jan,” Mother said 


“Don’t forget, Bruce.” Susan called down over the stair- | 


rail. ““You’re my war effort for to-night.” 


Jan glanced at Bruce and bursting stars of excitement ; ; 
faded and dimmed. Bruce had seemed scarcely aware of | 
| 


Mother’s presence. He was conscious of Susan, however. 
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He looked up, smiling, at Susan, gave her an amused, ac- 
quiescent nod. 
Jan folded the apron across her arm. The motor horn 


honked again. 
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Chapter Fourteen 
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Susan, as Jan had surmised she. might, was concen- 
trating upon Bruce. Whenever Jan made an excuse 
to leave the club house kitchen for a hasty survey of the 
Farnsworths’ party, Susan in her crisp candy-striped frock 
was dancing with Bruce, her head tipped back to smile up 
at him as she chattered. Laughing with Susan, guiding her 
smoothly through revolving couples on the dance floor, 
Bruce, Jan thought, bore little resemblance to the impa- 
tient, fairly grim young man with whom she was familiar. 
He looked like any young Navy lieutenant, more than or- 
dinarily attractive, enjoying a pretty dancing partner, hav- 
ing himself a fling. 

Jan, despising herself for a weakness not in keeping 
with the attitude of salty self-derision she meant to main- 
tain, had made several excuses for leaving the kitchen. 
Restlessness possessed her. She found it impossible to fo- 
cus her attention upon sandwiches and salads, china and 
silverware, the preparations in progress for serving a late 
and light buffet supper. The dance music, muted when the 
doors were closed, increasing in volume when someone 
came in or went out, was distracting. Usually competent, 
she was awkward. She dropped a platter, upset a pyramid 
of frosted cakes, tipped over a bowl of mayonnaise. 

Deborah Beach, working with her as they had worked 
together on numerous kitchen details, was aware of her 
state of mind. 
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“Took, Jan,” Deb had said, her amusing snub-nosed 
face puzzled but sympathetic. ““Why don’t you clear out of 
here? There are enough people to help. It’s a crime to 
waste that get-up on kitchen recruits.” 

“Mother's idea,”’ Jan had said, feeling cross and self- 
conscious. “She’s working up to a contribution from the 
Farnsworths. I feel like an idiot.” 

“You look swell,” Deb had said. ‘‘Much too elegant to 
stick around in here. Go dance with your beau.” 

“T haven't a beau.” Jan had laughed with attempted de- 
rision which resulted in a hollow and embarrassing sound. 


“Then get one,” Deb's face reminded Jan of an inquisi- 
tive Johnny-jump-up. ““You shouldn’t have much trouble. 
The place is swarming with our gallant defenders. You 
might as well stay out as keep up these scouting expedi- 
tions. Besides, the way you're dropping things, you're a 
menace here.”’ 

Jan had protested, stubbornly spreading sandwiches. 
But then she had cut her finger. So she stood in the ladies’ 
lounge, now, by good fortune unoccupied, and ran water 
over the cut. At intervals she glanced up into the long hort- 
zontal mirror above the row of basins. Her reflection, 


though clearly portrayed there before her, was less dis- 
tinct than Susan’s pretty face tipped back to smile up at 


Bruce— ; 
Dog in the manger, she told herself scowling at the face, 


surprisingly her own, which scowled back at her from the 
mirror. Why should she begrudge Susan a flirtation with 
Bruce? Was she disappointed because Bruce hadn't come 
charging into the kitchen and swept her off to the dance 
floor? He had asked her to dance with him, in the hall 
there at home, persisting when Mother interrupted, de- 
manding a promise. She’d given him no opportunity, had 
she? She’d kept on spreading sandwiches, hiding out in 
the kitchen, getting in everybody's way— 
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Dog in the manger! She, herself, denied the strong at- 
traction Bruce held for her. When it was impossible to 
deny it, she raised protective defenses. She’d vowed she 
would never again plunge headlong into an impulsive re- 
sponse to an attraction. None of that for her. She was an 
adult, no longer a romantic girl. No chills and fevers, no 
ecstasy and no suffering. She had lived and she had 
learned— 

Why, then, should she begrudge Susan an evening of 
dancing with Bruce? The cut in her finger was not deep. 
The bleeding thinned to a trickle, then stopped. Jan tied 
her handkerchief into a clumsy bandage. Susan seemed 
happier to-night than she had been for weeks. Susan’s in- 
fatuation for Ken Roland, her resentment against Marcia, 
continually wracked the child’s emotions. The bossing 
Susan did, the projects she started, the fuss and the fury, 
were manifestations of a bewildered hurt and unhappiness, 
an artificial substitute for her natural gaiety and enthu- 
siasm. And still Marcia, unaware of Susan’s resentment or 
indifferent to it, prolonged her visit— 

But Susan seemed happy to-night, naturally gay and 
spirited. Jan, hiding out in the ladies’ lounge, used her lip- 
stick irritably, ran a comb jerkily through her hair. She’d 
hoped that something, someone, would give Susan a fresh 
emotional interest. She hadn’t thought of Bruce as a di- 
version and distraction for Susan, though. She hadn’t con- 
sidered that possibility— 

Well, why not Bruce? Jan grasped the nettle, bit down 
on an aching tooth. Why not Susan and Bruce? Susan, to 
some degree certainly, was attracted. The attraction ap- 
peared to be mutual. Bruce possessed the qualities which 
Mother, in speaking of other young men, defined as “good 
husband material.’’ He would be devoted and tender to 
one he loved, protective, dependable but not dull. Susan’s 
gaiety would lighten his earnestness, soften his impatience, 
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add warmth and color to his more serious outlook upon 
life— 

Sentimental Tommy! Jan grinned at herself and humor, 
though on the wry side, lit her hazel eyes with mocking 
lights. She’d been about to arrange a marriage. She'd ac- 
tually seen the chancel of St. Martin’s, light falling 
through stained glass windows upon Bruce in uniform and 
Susan in bridal white. Romancing? Well, maybe. Or, per- 
haps, facing facts— 

Facts? She had invented the entire situation, exagger- 
ating to ease an unreasonable disappointment, to deal 
firmly with unwarranted jealousy. Mountains out of mole- 
hills. That was her absurd way of protecting her own emo- 
tions. And she’d had the effrontery to consider herself 
adult. Where was her poise and composure? What had 
become of that attitude of mocking self-derision which 
had seen her safely through meeting Bruce at the station, 
through supper on the lawn? . . . 

The door into the lounge opened. Jan turned, fearing 
that Deb Beach might be looking for her, humiliated to be 
caught lingering in this feminine hide-out. Three of Su- 
san’s contemporaries blew into the room, instead, inverted 
morning-glories in their long full skirts, flushed, chatter- 
ing, spilling laughter into her uneasy preoccupations. 

“ETi |” she said, a collective response to their individual 
greetings. She picked up her evening bag and left the mir- 
rors to them. Seeking, not very successfully, to regain de- 
tachment, she walked along the hall to make a belated ap- 
pearance at the Farnsworths’ party. 

The party appeared to be successful. There was a good 
deal of gold braid mixed in with the olive and khaki of the 
Air Forces, the khaki of the Army, the white or khaki of 
the Navy. A dance was ending. Couples, applauding, sep- 
arated. There in the long high-ceilinged room, associated 
in Jan’s mind with festivities dating back into her child- 
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hood, war, in spite of headlines and commentators, seemed 
curiously unreal. This, she thought, standing in the wide 
open doorway, might be a peacetime costume party, the 
annual bal masque, except that something in the faces of 
the wearers testified that the uniforms were authentic. 
A sudden realization of grim actualities struck her sharply, 
weighting her spirits with dread. Her throat felt tight with 
an emotion which had nothing to do with her own trivial 
concerns. Jars of gladioli, the greens banked in the fire- 
places, the bright frocks and pretty girls, the hum and 
clatter of voices, inadequately softened that realization. 
Jan thought with a desperate urgency of tenderness and 
compassion of all the young men everywhere enjoying the 
brief laughter of an evening like this, more specifically of 
Rick in Texas, of John, of Bruce. 

The selfless blending of emotions dissolved. Jan stirred. 
Her own trivial concerns again seemed important. Jan’s 
glance searched through separating couples for Susan and 
Bruce. She did not find them. They were out on the paved 
terrace, maybe, washed with dimmed flood-lights, where 
the music of the orchestra, though clearly audible, was 
softened and subdued. Marcia was doing her duty. She sat, 
between Duncan Farnsworth and a young Air Forces’ lieu- 
tenant, on one of the curved leather upholstered seats that 
flanked the huge central fireplace. Duncan Farnsworth, 
middle-aged, heavy and florid in a white tuxedo jacket, 
a dark red carnation in the lapel to match his tie and gar- 
net studs, looked sleepy but appreciative. The young lieu- 
tenant, very animated, was making every effort to capture 
Marcia’s attention. Marcia, in a flowing white silk jersey 
frock, which set off the toast brown of her tan, was, as 
usual, making no effort at all. | 

Where were Susan and Bruce? Mrs. Ward Stevens had 
caught sight of her, Jan. She rose from a chair against the 
wall, looking relieved, and the young officer on either side 
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stood erect at her flurried command. They were shy ones, 
all right, Jan thought with dismay. Mrs. Ward Stevens 
was herding them directly toward her. She might as well 
have bought war bonds, as conscience told her she should, 
with her birthday checks instead of this dress Hugh had 
selected. She'd spend the rest of the evening putting shy 
young officers at ease, being friendly and sympathetic, feel- 
ing like Aunt Maggie Logan— 

Fanny Farnsworth, temporarily, postponed the inevita- 
ble assignment. She skimmed toward Jan, a stream-lined 
and glittering craft, convoyed by quantities of gold braid. 

‘Hello, Janice,” she cried in a gay flute-like voice. Her 
escorts formed an impressive half circle behind her, edging 
out Mrs. Stevens and her problems. Mrs. Farnsworth’s 
age was anybody’s guess but the general effect was slim 
and youthful. Her gown of silver-gilt metallic cloth had 
an elusive lavender sheen and purple orchids ruffled 
against her shoulder. Jan acknowledged introductions, 
making no effort to remember the names or the rank of the 
escorts. 

“Janice is one of the dear generous girls who have been 
preparing your supper,” Fanny Farnsworth explained to 
the gentlemen who made appreciative sounds while watch- 
ing, as Jan did, also, the vivacious turn and nod of the 
rippled pale gold head, the lift and fall of Mrs. Farns- 
worth’s incredible lashes. “I know it’s imposing on good 
nature. But what,” she asked of her audience with a pretty 
air of humorous resignation, “can we do? The club is 
under-staffed and every caterer I called was engaged. I 
don't venture to ask favors of my grumpy Pierre and Ma- 
rie. It’s too provoking. In these distressing times, I can’t 
call my soul my own. I’m putty in their hands.” 

“Putty” was hardly the word to use in any description 
of Mrs. Duncan Farnsworth, Jan thought, as the flute-like 
voice informed her escorts and, incidentally Jan, of home- 
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front hardships bravely endured. She appeared to be con- 
structed of tinted shell, coiled springs, wire and silvered 
glass, like the bright birds which, clamped to twigs of ever- 
green, sparkled on a Christmas tree. Her white plaster 
house in the Valley, partially modernistic, partially Italian 
villa, was as incongruous among the field-stone farmhouses 
of the countryside as was Mrs. Farnsworth, herself, in any 
gathering of her neighbors. But foregather she did, since 
war restrictions and, according to Mother’s report of con- 
fidences fluted by Fanny, some belated fealty to the soil of 
ancestors kept Duncan Farnsworth and his third wife 
more or less permanently in residence in the Valley. 

“Well, c'est la guerre!” Mrs. Farnsworth sighed, then 
smiled bravely and the escorts murmured in chorus. “We 
must all put our shoulders to the wheel and pitch in.” 

Jan couldn’t imagine Fanny Farnsworth pitching into 
any job more rugged than pouring a cocktail for an Ad- 
miral. She was vaguely associated with many endeavors, 
more conspicuously with the Navy League. Jan sometimes 
saw her in uniform, a blue overseas cap on her rippled gold 
hair, being driven by her chauffeur on some mission pre- 
sumably vital to the war effort. The impression she gave of 
services rendered and hardships endured made Jan a little 
‘ll. Sweet were the uses of patriotism. Childless, bored 
with her aging playboy husband, no doubt, Fanny Farns- 
worth was thoroughly and comfortably enjoying the war. 

Sounds of tuning up came from the alcove where the or- 
chestra was installed. Mrs. Farnsworth, by a graceful step 
forward, signaled her convoy to move on. Mrs. Ward 
Stevens was waiting. Over shoulderboards weighted with 
braid, Jan saw her fixed smile, the desperation in her eyes, 
as she gave what appeared to be a monologue to the two 
unresponsive young officers. The orchestra swung into the 
opening strains of the next dance. Where were Susan and 
Bruce? 
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“Enjoy the rest of the evening.” The blue mirrors that 
were Fanny Farnsworth’s eyes shone upon Jan. “You've 
earned it. I’m grateful to you and the others. Such an at- 
tractive dress] Remember me to your mother. Oh, here’s 
your pretty sister. Hello, Susan Logan.” 

Jan made a half turn. There, indeed, were Susan and 
Bruce. Mrs. Farnsworth, now under way, did not stop for 
further introductions. She smiled, gestured, fanned her 
incredible lashes at Bruce and skimmed off on waves of 
music and some heady perfume escorted by her convoy. 

“I have a very plain name,” Susan said pensively. Her 
expression brightened. “Isn’t she lovely? Ummm!” She 
inhaled the perfumed air. “Blue Evening. I adore it. It’s 
awfully expensive. We've been looking for you. I have to 
help serve the supper. Where’s Marcia? She’s to help, too. 
Jan, you take care of Bruce.” 

Bruce smiled and stepped forward. 

“Will you dance with me, Jan?” 

“Gladly. But hurry!” 

He seemed somewhat astonished but he drew her | 
against him and circled rapidly away from the door. 
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Y OU were just in time.” As Bruce whirled her away 
from the door, Jan saw the vanishing whisk of 
Susan’s candy-striped frock. She saw, too, Mrs. Ward Ste- 
vens’ frustrated expression. 

“What do you mean?” 

“You've just rescued me, again.” 

“From whom? Our hostess? Are those eyelashes real ?” 

“That question is open to debate. Personally, I doubt it. 
No, you’ve rescued me from two shy sailors.” 

“Are they pursuing us?” 

“There they are,” Jan said as they turned again. “With 
the plump woman in blue sequins.” 

“Hol” Bruce scoffed. “I out-rank them. Maybe there’s 
something to this precedence business after all. I'll have 
them court-martialed if they cut in. That’s known as 
‘swinging your stripes.’ I’m a novice at stripe-swinging, 
though, so just to be safe we'll out-distance them, too. The 
lady in sequins looks worried.” 

He laughed and whirled her across the floor to the 
spirited rhythm of Anchors Aweigh which, in comple- 
ment to the sailors present and the ladies of the Navy 
League, the orchestra repeated at frequent intervals. Jan 
laughed with him, enjoying the whirl, her preoccupations 
in the ladies’ lounge, for the moment, forgotten. While 
they circled swiftly she was more conscious of the rhythm 
than of her partner. She liked to dance and he danced well. 
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It seemed pleasant and natural, but hardly momentous, 
that she was dancing at last with Bruce. 

The rhythm changed, however. The orchestra, muting 
brass and strings, slowed into a romantic tempo, into a 
tune popular during the First World War. Bruce reduced 
the whirl to a smooth glide appropriate to the nostalgic 
sentiment of Roses of Picardy. Jan was aware of him, 
then, conscious through all her senses of the strength of 
his lean body, his chin against her temple, the increased 
pressure of his arm. It was sweet, achingly sweet, this 
awareness of Bruce. If she gave in to emotion, she was 
lost. With a wrench that was painful and required con- 
siderable effort, she drew slightly away from him, forced 
her neck to hold her head erect. 

‘This is a successful party, I suppose.’ She intended 
the comment to suggest that she was indifferent to such 
nonsense, drafted for the occasion against her will, un- 
moved by the heart-tugging sentiment of the tune. Since 
she had taken some such stand at supper, she felt obliged to 
be consistent. Her voice annoyed her by sounding breath- 
less. “Quite a turn-out,” she continued, trying for a tone 
of detached amusement. “But then a Farnsworth party is 
always a command performance.” 

She sensed an alteration in Bruce, a retreat from the 
warm intimacy which she knew, now, he as well as she had 
felt. The pressure of his arm relaxed. 

“Very pleasant,” he said agreeably but a trifle stiffly. 
“This is an attractive club.” 

“Isn't it ?”’ She spoke with brisk conversational bright- 
ness. ““Gas-rationing has nearly done it in. There are no’ 
more parties like this except for patriotic causes.” 

“So I’ve understood,” Bruce said. 

Jan made another attempt. 

“Has Susan taken good care of you?” she asked pres- 
ently. 
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“Fxcellent. She’s an amusing youngster.” 

“Bossy,” Jan said, but indulgently. “As Mother proba- 
bly was at Susan’s age. She has yet to learn Mother's tact 
and technique.” 

“She will,” Bruce said briefly. 

A silence lengthened. Roses of Picardy merged into 
Madelon played in waltz-time. The orchestra was making 
an attitude of detachment difficult. Jan’s neck ached with 
the effort of holding her head erect. The silence became 
embarrassing. Mrs. Farnsworth danced past, orchids 
crushed against a white uniform, her lashes lying in curled 
fans against her delicately tinted cheeks. She glided grace- 
fully out of Jan's sight. 

‘“She’s rather an amazing person,” Jan said, snatching 
at a straw. “Dad says that, as a person, she’s tinkling cym- 
bals but that, as a work of art, she deserves the tribute 
reserved for genius.”’ 

She talked, then, of the Farnsworths, spicing anecdote 
with humor, gabbling like any nit-wit to fill what would 
have been a silence with meaningless words. Bruce re- 
mained unresponsive and, presently, forced animation 
waned. She continued to chatter, however, until at length 
he interrupted. 

“Come off it, Jan,” he said brusquely. “I’m not inter- 
ested in the Farnsworths.” 

She drew back to look at him. He was frowning and the 
line of his jaw was grim. 

“I’m sorry I’ve bored you,” she said crisply. 

“That Hollywood saga doesn't amuse me.” 

Antagonism flared between them, a safe and stimulating 
emotion. 

“Of course not.” Jan laughed lightly. “I’d forgotten. 
But I remember you, now. You're that earnest young man 
Mother brought home for a week-end visit.” 

“That rude fellow.” His laugh was, for an instant, re- 
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luctant. “‘Yes, I’m the one. That mule that keeps kicking 
in circles. I’m sorry.” His voice softened and his slow 
smile slanted ruefully. “How many times have I said that, 
Jan? I’m always asking you to forgive me.” 

“And I always do, don’t I?” 

“That’s because you've a generous nature. I think I’ve 
told you that before. I’m not interested in our hostess but 
I needn’t have interrupted. What I am interested in is why 
you went all stiff and formal, a while back, and decided not 
to be—friendly.” 

“Ts this an academic question ?” 

“Tt is not. What a memory you have! It’s as personal as 
a heart-beat. Why do you think I invited myself up here 
this week-end? What have you done to your finger ?”’ 

The concern in his voice, the impatient but intimate 
tone, quickened her breathing. 

“T cut it slicing turkey.” 

“Badly?” 

“Just a scratch.” 

“That's a deplorable bandage. I’m surprised you passed 
advanced first-aid.” 

“Why do you assume that I have?” 

“Rosalie told me. She told me you’re taking Motor 
Corps training.” 

“T couldn't do less.” Jan’s laugh held a defensive note. 
“After the ribbing you gave me.” 

“Must I ask you to forgive me again?” He held her 
closer. “Did you think I might take too much credit ? Were 
you afraid I'd be superior and conceited? Was that why 
you were haughty and remote when you met me at the 
station?” 

“You didn’t break out any garlands of roses.” 

“You seemed—different. That put me off. I don’t make 
easy adjustments.” 
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“Different?” She missed a step but recovered. “If I ap- 
pear changed, it’s for the better, I hope.” 

He considered that. Madelon slid into a waltz-tune she 
could not immediately name. 

“Remember this?” Bruce asked. “Of course you don't. 
It was the theme song of “The Big Parade.’ ” 

“Charmain,” she came up with. “We have some of 
those old records. If I’m different, is the change an im- 
provement ?”’ 

“T liked you as you were. You don’t think I go about in 
discriminately goading young ladies into patriotic endeav: 
ors, do you? They have to be worth the effort.” 

Her spirits winged up toward the ceiling. The musit 
sang in her ears, through her senses. She felt as light ae 
air. 

“No effort was required,” she reminded him. “We 
agreed that you couldn't have helped it.” 

“Eimmm— Well, when I saw you at the station this 
afternoon, I wished I’d kept my fool mouth shut.” 

“Why as 

“You are different.” He was thinking it through. “It 
isn’t only your hair.” 

“Oh, you noticed, did you?” 

“Of course. I’m beginning to like it. Those short curls 
make you look—” 

“Tike a Grecian maiden?” she asked. 

He drew back so that she felt obliged to look at him. 
His eyes were intent, slightly narrowed, beneath the 
frowning line of his brows. “Who’s been telling you that?” 
he asked. ‘You needn’t answer. It’s none of my business. 
I’m not certain how Grecian maidens look. I know how 
you look, though—”’ 

“TLlow — 

“T’m not good at words. But I'll try. You look as though 
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you've made an important discovery— About yourself, I 
mean. As though you’re going somewhere. When I| saw 
you at the station,” he continued reluctantly but with a 
sort of stubborn determination, “I had the impression 
that meeting me was an obligation which somebody, your 
mother perhaps, had imposed upon you. You were polite 
but indifferent. I don’t know why exactly, but it was 
a shock.” 

“Tdiot!”” Jan’s laughter shook. Indifferent ? Good heav- 
ens! If he’d known how she'd felt, waiting, pacing the 
station platform, as panicky and uncertain as any moon- 
struck youngster meeting her first beau. He should have 
been able to sense what was going on inside of her, what 
she felt dancing with him now, what she could feel for 
Bruce if, flinging caution and common-sense to the winds, 
she let herself go— 

That she did not intend to do. If he did not sense that 
she was in love with him, all well and good. His lack of 
discernment gave her a sense of security, uncertain but 
something to cling to. She could not speak. Words might 
betray her. Bruce, too, remained silent. The orchestra 
played on through the medley of old tunes, sentimental, 
nostalgic, though she had known nothing of that other 
war. He held her closely, not speaking. She followed his 
steps dreamily, with an automatic precision, trying not to 
think, to feel— 

He gave an exclamation, so forthright, so lacking in 
any feeling other than quick impatience, that the dreamy 
sensation dissolved. 

“What?” she asked. 

“Here comes Susan. With plates of food. Let's 
duck.” 

“She’ll find you. Susan is conscientious. You’re her war 
effort for to-night.” 

He did not reply. He drew her close against him again. 
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Taking the music at double-time, he danced her through 
a doorway and out onto the smoothly paved terrace where 
other couples danced in the simulated moonlight of flood- 
lamps. 

“Have we lost her?” 

“For the moment, only.” Jan laughed. “Susan is enter- 
prising.” 

“So am I.” His steps slowed to waltz-time. “Was meet- 
ing me an—obligation, Jan?” 

“Oh, Bruce, no!’’ Where was the sense of security ? The 
dim blue light, the summer dark beyond the terrace, the 
stars blossoming above the tops of the trees, offered no 
protection. Where, when she needed them desperately, 
were detachment, caution, common-sense ? 

“Did we go house-hunting for Rosalie?” 

“Of—of course—” 

“Did we find ‘Mist’ Fellows’ mint-bed and the bottles he 
left behind?” 

“T’m afraid we did.” 

“Did you and I stretch out in deck chairs and talk half 
the night while John slept in a hammock ?” 

‘Yes, yes, of course. Why do you ask?” 

“You don’t seem like that same person to-night, some- 
how.” He spoke slowly, with difficulty, groping for words, 
thinking it through. “It’s the way you look, maybe. Ex- 
pensive, distinguished, sure of yourself. 1 thought perhaps 
I'd dreamed up that excursion. Was it real? Do you re- 
member ?” 

She sighed softly. “I remember.” 

“T’ve thought of it. I’ve thought of you. Sometimes—” 
He broke off. “Oh, words are no good.” He stopped danc- 
ing and drew her into the dark, beyond the flooding blue 
light, around an angle of the club house. “Jan!” he said 
softly. ‘I keep saying your name—”’ 

“Bruce !’’ she whispered but that was all. His lips upon 
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hers stopped further speech. For an instant she was ab- 
surdly aware of dew seeping in through the open toes of 
her sandals, of the buttons on his uniform pressing into 
her flesh. Then consciousness was drowned in a surging 
flood of emotion. For a timeless interval she was aware of 
nothing except her response to him, the vibrations that 
| hummed through his senses, his body, his lips, his arms— 
| “Jan!” he presently murmured against her lips, her 
| cheek. “‘Jan! Jan!” 
| His voice roused her. Jan! Plain, rangy, too honest and 
too ardent Jan! This was ecstasy. This was Heaven. But 
what of to-morrow, of all the to-morrows? Memories 
pricked her mind like thorns. Instinct instructed. She drew 
a little away from him. If she yielded, she was lost— 

He was aware of the slight motion. He sought to draw 
her close into his arms again, into the warm shared in- 
timacy from which she had retreated. 

Jan,” he said unsteadily. “Don’t go away from me.” 

) Reason failed to function. But instinct raised protective 
defenses. 
: “T—I'm sorry, Bruce—” 

“Jan, please—” 

The urgency in his voice was very hard to resist. She 
longed, achingly, to feel the close pressure of his arms 
again, the swift and joyous response. Instinct sounded a 
feeble warning, all but lost in the humming sound that 
filled her ears, the throbbing pulse of desire, the shaking 
thud of her treacherous heart. She might have yielded, yes- 
terdays forgotten, to-morrows unconsidered. She might 
have plunged headlong into a temporary rapture, how- 
ever brief, whatever suffering yielding might entail. She 
loved him. She loved him so much— 

She drew a trembling breath and the moment passed. 
Indistinctly at first and then more clearly, she heard, from 
somewhere close at hand, Susan call her name. 
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Bruce heard Susan’s voice, too. His expletive was sharp 
and uncensored. 

“Don’t answer,” he whispered. “Come with me, Jan.” 

A few quick silent steps on the grass and they might 
have eluded Susan. But the moment had passed. Jan 
walked forward around the angle of the building. 

“Hello,” she called in response to her sister. 

Susan, in her candy-striped frock, stood at the edge of 
the terrace. 

“Where have you been?” she asked crossly. “Where's 
Bruce? I’ve been looking for you everywhere.” 

Enterprising Susan! Landing, like the Marines in the 
nick of time. Pretty Susan, totally unconscious of what she 
had done. 

“We're coming.” Jan did not look back at Bruce. She 
walked away from him, onto the terrace, into the wash of 
the flood-lamps. 

“Well, it’s about time,” Susan called after her, waiting 
for Bruce apparently, taking matters in hand. “I’ve been 
saving food for you.” 

“Thank you, pet.” Jan did not look back. She walked 
across the terrace and into the club house. The time would 
come when she would be grateful to Susan, perhaps. She, 
perversely, felt no gratitude, now. Threading her way 
through uniforms, through girls in bright frocks carrying 
plates and trays, she felt lonelier, more bereft and un- 
happy than she had ever felt in all her life. 
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Chapter Sixteen 


ag OT SO a en 


Hess came out of the restaurant where Jan had 
arranged to meet him as Sharlie Clyde brought 
her car to a stop. A few pedestrians turned to look because 
Sharlie’s convertible was a fancy job, a creamy tan with 
robin’s-egg-blue leather upholstery. Women in uniform no 
longer attracted even passing interest. Hugh walked to the 
curb and opened the door beside Jan. 

“You're late,” he said, looking aggrieved. “Where in 
time have you been? I was about to notify the police.” 

“I’m sorry,” Jan said, laughing at his injured manner. 
“Naturally you dislike being made to wait.” 

“I’m glad you don’t think it an eccentricity.” Hugh’s 
beaming inquisitive glance passed from Jan to her com- 
panion. 

““Y ou haven’t met Hugh, have you, Sharlie ?” Jan asked. 
“Mr. Lanning, Miss Clyde.” 

“How do you do?” Sharlie said shyly but with com- 
posure. 

Hugh acknowledged the introduction. With his accus- 
tomed formality he assisted Jan to the sidewalk. “What 
have you been doing,” he inquired plaintively, “while I’ve 
been imbibing a concoction which a broth of a bartender 
has the presumption to call Martinis? I’m certain he’s a 
collateral descendant of the Borgias in spite of the fact 
that his name is Callahan.” 

Sharlie’s large brown eyes widened in a slightly startled 
expression. Jan laughed. 
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“Don’t mind Hugh,” she said to Sharlie. “He never 
uses one word if he can possibly get away with a dozen. 
Words are his hobby and his occupation.” She turned to 
Hugh. ‘We've been usefully employed, which seems to be 
more than can be said of you. We've been learning to turn 
and back trucks.” 

“Enormous ones,” Sharlie confided. “Jan was wonder- 
ful. I kept knocking over the milk bottles.” 

“What?” Hugh looked bewildered but amused. “Spare 
me,” he said as Jan opened her mouth to explain. “I prefer 
to remain in ignorance of such unfeminine, though no 
doubt essential, procedures. Shall we eat, Jan, or do you 
girls carry dehydrated rations?” 

“Fool!” Jan said, but affectionately. “Words aren’t his 
only obsession, Sharlie. Hugh is unhappy if meals are de- 
layed. Will you have dinner with us?” 

“Why don’t you?” Hugh added, cordially if tardily. 

“T’d Jove to. But I simply don’t dare.” Sharlie sighed 
and looked wistful. “If I were turned loose in a restaurant, 
I’d lose my head and stuff. The only way I can keep to this 
diet is to remove myself from temptation.” She released 
the brake. “Nice to have met you, Mr. Lanning, and thank 
you for the dinner invitation. Bye, Jan. See you to-morrow 
if I’m not a hospital case.” 

She waved and pulled away from the curb. 

“Who is she?” Hugh asked. 

“Charlotte Clyde,” Jan replied. “I’ve told you about 
her.” 

“Oh, the shipping Clydes.” Hugh filed Sharlie neatly 
away in his mind. “Nice skin.” 

“Nice girl,” Jan said. “Filthy rich.” 

“So?” Hugh appeared to lose interest. “T wish you 
wouldn’t wear that uniform when you appear in public 
with me.” 

“T couldn’t have had dinner with you if I’d gone out 
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home to change.” Jan walked through the revolving door 
into the restaurant. ““Why do you mind?” she asked when 
Hugh had followed. 

“Tt makes me conspicuous.” Hugh directed her to a 
booth with a reserved sign on the table. “It makes me self- 
conscious.” He settled her ceremoniously on a bench with 
a high upholstered back. “I feel that I should wear my 
birth certificate on my chest.” 

“Oh, everybody knows you,” she said lightly. “You're a 
Philadelphia institution, as Susan has remarked. Nobody 
expects William Penn to climb down off City Hall and put 
on a uniform.” 

“That's sheer impertinence.” Hugh eased his bulk into 
the opposite seat and re-adjusted the table. “Hello!” he 
said, twinkling at her. 

“Hello!” Jan said, following a familiar formula, 
though the suggestion of “Alone at last 1” made her un- 
comfortable. 

“J don’t mean that the uniform isn’t becoming.” Hugh, 
as usual, made a careful inventory of her appearance. 
“Why don’t you have the cuffs nipped in, though? The en- 
tire effect would be more trim.” 

“The cuffs must be loose so that I can roll up my 
sleeves,” Jan said a trifle crisply. “We work in these uni- 
forms, mister.” . 

“You're tired.” Hugh forgave the irritation in her 
voice. “Driving trucks! I was afraid it would be too much 
for you.” 

“Nonsense !”’ Jan said. “I’m as strong as a horse.” 

Hugh looked pained. ‘Must you use such expressions 2 
He leaned toward her across the table. “What's the mat- 
ter, Jan?” he asked so seriously concerned that she was 
ashamed of herself. 

“Nothing.” Unshed tears stung her eyelids. 
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“You’re unhappy?” His voice was very persuasive. 
“Why are you, Jan?” 

“Tt’s nothing,” she repeated. “The weather, maybe. 
Late August is depressing. Summer comes to seem dusty 
and wilted.” 

Her reply did not satisfy him. 

“Ts that all?” he persisted. 

She was spared the necessity for inventing reasons to 
explain an abiding unhappiness of which she could not 
speak. A waitress appeared at their table with cocktails. 
Evelyn? Edna? What was her name? 

“]’ve warned you,” Hugh said when the stemmed glass 
was placed before her. “You consume that at your own 
risk.” 

“No, Mr. Lanning!” The waitress gave Hugh an arch 
glance. He was well known here. The uptown restaurant, 
a small and pleasant place, emptying, now, of dinner pa- 
trons, was a square and a half from Hugh’s apartment. 
“They're not that bad.” The waitress looked at Jan, re- 
membering her from former occasions when Hugh had 
brought her here. “He's a terrible kidder, isn’t he?”’ 

“Terrible,” Jan agreed. She forced a smile. Evelyn. 
That was her name. 

“Nobody takes me seriously,” Hugh complained. “I'm 
probably being poisoned and you girls think I’m making 
jokes. We'll order now, Evelyn, before you tell us you've 
nothing left except pork-chops. There’s no poetry in pork- 
chops. They bore me. Here, Janice.” He offered a menu. 
“What will you have if there’s any of it left?” 

Jan waved the card aside. 

“1 don’t care,” she said. “You order for me.” 

Hugh went into the matter thoroughly, discussing with 
the waitress the dishes named on the menu, telling her how 
each should be prepared but probably wasn’t, giving a dis- 
sertation on the art of cookery and how it was abused. She 
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should be accustomed to Hugh's preoccupation with de- 
tails, she told herself, ashamed of increasing irritation. 
Until recently, because they were humorously phrased, his 
complaints and suggestions had amused her. She had 
accepted these discussions with waitresses, cab-drivers, 
clerks, without irritation, realizing that they were char- 
acteristic of Hugh, manifestations of his good-humored 
curiosity about nearly everything under the sun. Just 
recently, to-night and the evening she’d spent with him last 
week, his fussy formality had irked her. Did it matter? 
she'd felt an impulse to ask. Could these trifles which so 
engrossed Hugh possibly be of the slightest importance? 

Her control was slipping, that was it, she thought while 
Hugh discussed with the waitress the relative merits of 
crab-meat en coquille and cold salmon with mayonnaise. 
Knowing that Bruce was in the city, accented regret and 
remorse, the hounding sense of shame more difficult to 
endure than mere unhappiness. Her heart pounded with 
hope and with terror when she caught a glimpse, however 
distant, however unlike, of a tall young man in Navy khaki. 
At some moment she might meet him, see him pass, catch 
his reflection in the glass of a shop window. He might, just 
possibly, come into this restaurant, seat himself in the now 
empty booth across from them, greet her with the disin- 
terested courtesy of any casual acquaintance— 

Bruce was in the city. Mother had told her that. Susan 
had mentioned it. Dad and Marcia seemed to have been 
informed. She had not heard from Bruce directly. She 
hadn’t seen him since she’d walked away from him across 
the terrace at the club. She’d gone directly to the kitchen, 
had been driven home by the Farnsworths’ chauffeur. 
Later, considerably later, lying sleepless and wretched be- 
hind the closed door of her room, she’d heard Susan and 
Marcia and Bruce come in. She'd heard their whispering 
voices, Susan’s laugh, Bruce’s “Good-night”— 
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arrived at the salad course. Jan drank her cocktail in slow 
deliberate sips. If she was unhappy, it was her own fault, 
she told herself, following a line of reasoning worn thin 
by repetition. Bruce, she knew now, had been sincere. That 
timeless interval in the summer night had been no light 
flirtation. She had responded with equal sincerity. He must 
have known that, however undiscerning he’d been, how- 
ever unsure of her previous reactions— 

How he must despise her for her denial of that swift 
and complete response! What a coward he must think her! 
He’d thought that of her at their first meeting. ‘‘/’d like to 
see that game kid in pigtails take a hurdle again.”’ She'd 
taken the hurdles until that last one. There she had blun- 
dered, past any hope of redeeming herself. Bruce was sin- 
cere and sensitive, impatient of self-deception, of flimsy 
justifications. She had rejected what he had offered. He 
would not make that offer again. Whatever he thought of 
her, he would not give hera second chance .. . 

Hugh was speaking to her. She had not realized that 
the waitress had disappeared. She hadn’t the faintest idea 
what Hugh had said. 

‘I’m sorry,” she murmured, looking down at the glass 
which her fingers twirled absently. 

‘] said I know that cocktail is dreary,’’ Hugh said gen- 
tly. “But it isn’t worth weeping for, is it?”’ 

‘Am | weeping ?”’ 

“You're certainly on the verge of tears.” 

She gave a light shaken laugh. “How emotional and 
feminine !”’ 

‘Look at me, Janice.” 

She lifted her eyes. 

“I’m sorry,” she repeated, taking refuge in words. “I’ve 
been working hard and sleeping badly.” 

“Why ?”’ Hugh's glance held hers steadily. “If you care 
to tell me—”’ 
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“War nerves, maybe,” she evaded. “The weather. Just 
a mood.” 

“You aren’t given to moods.” Consternation ploughed 
light furrows in Hugh’s forehead. “You’re not a broody 
young woman. Something is troubling you. Can you tell 
me?” 

“T’m not sure that I—” Her voice trailed into silence. 
The waitress set before them glasses of some pale liquid 
imbedded in crushed ice. She took a sip. 

“Clam juice !”’ she said, making too much of a matter of 
no importance. “It’s cold and tastes good. Maybe I'm 
hungry.” 

Hugh drank the liquid thoughtfully. 

“Drink it all,” he said presently. His voice altered. “We 
dug bushels of clams up at the Fowlers’ place in Maine,” 
he continued, speaking in the amused tone he reserved for 
humorous anecdotes. ‘Healthful, no doubt, but exhaust- 
ing. I kept stepping on shells. I prefer clam juice in glasses 
nestling prettily in cracked ice. Effete of me, I suppose, 
but less likely to cause infection.” 

She smiled faintly. He had, she knew, deliberately in- 
troduced an impersonal subject. She followed the lead he 
gave her. “Was it fun? Except for the clam shells, I mean? 
You brought back a handsome tan.” 

“Which I shall preserve with a sun-lamp,” Hugh said 
cheerfully. “It ought to last through the winter if I toast 
myself on both sides every day. The great difficulty is that 
cleaning ladies barge in at unexpected moments. I don’t 
dare to lock the doors for fear of missing out on their 
valued services. A cleaning lady in the hand, so to speak, 
is worth two in the Help Wanted ads.” 

Jan laughed almost naturally. “Bar and bolt your 
kitchen,” she suggested. “You might just manage to 
stretch out at full length in there if you move out the re- 
frigerator and stove. Tell me about Maine.” 
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He enlarged upon his visit with the Fowlers, inventing 
or embroidering incidents to divert her. The waitress 
brought platters attractively arranged. Hugh drew Eve- 
lyn into his reminiscent anecdotes while she hovered solict- 
tously about the table, until she finally, and with obvious 
reluctance, disappeared. Jan had been certain she couldn't 
eat. Surprisingly, as Hugh continued to talk, she found 
herself doing very well. “Words are no good.” The re- 
membered tones of Bruce’s voice revived suffering for an 
interval dulled. But words had value, she refuted silently. 
Words, as Hugh strung them together, were a merciful 
anesthesia— 

She sat back, after a time, opened the pouch on the wide 
leather belt of her uniform in search of a cigarette. Hugh 
was instantly aware of her intention. His silver case lay 
open on the table. He selected a cigarette for her and bent 
toward her with a lighter which never failed to func- 
tion. 

“You were hungry,” he said with satisfaction. “ ‘White 
hyacinths to feed the soul’ is a poetic but impractical con- 
ceit. It’s stupid to underrate the restorative virtues of 
good solid food.” 

“T agree with you.” She sat back again. “I feel better.” 

“T meant that you should.’ Hugh motioned to the wait- 
ress to remove the platters. “We'll have dessert later,” he 
told her. “Don’t rush us, Evelyn. I know it’s late but, from 
now on, you’re on my pay-roll. Miss Logan, here, is an 
elusive young lady. Hard to get at, recently, what with 
driving trucks and one thing and another. I mean to make 
the most of this opportunity. Don’t hover, my attentive 
Hebe. Leave us to the uncertain privacy of this cubicle.” 

Jan laughed as Evelyn moved away. “You confuse her,” 
she said. 

“Confuse Evelyn? Oh, no.’ Hugh exhaled a cloud of 
smoke. ‘‘We understand each other. I’ve been instructing 
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her in mythology. A chap has to talk to somebody when 
he’s destined to eat most of his meals alone. She thinks I’m 
a little cracked, no doubt, but in a mild and harmless way.” 
He rested his arms on the cleared table. ‘‘You have been 
too elusive,” he accused her. “If I invited you to my apart- 
ment or suggested the park, you’d make excuses. I have 
you cornered and mean to make the most of it.” 

“All right,” Jan said. ‘Fire away.” 

“You misunderstand me.” His smile was a trifle uncer- 
tain. “I don’t wonder. This is neither the time nor the 
place to speak of such matters. I’d hoped to make my 
manly declaration beneath whispering pine trees on the 
Fowlers’ island in Maine. Well, war alters the situation.” 
The half-bantering tone vanished from his voice. He bent 
toward her across the table. “You've had some kind of an 
emotional upset. I don’t presume to think that it concerns 
me. Except in one way, Janice dear. I find that I care too 
much about you to endure your being unhappy.” 

Dear Hugh, with his whispering pine trees, his great 
kindness. 

“Ts that—an unexpected reaction?”’ she asked, looking 
unsecingly at the tip of her cigarette. 

“Not entirely. It sets a time-limit on certain matters, 
though. I’ve thought for some time that we might make 
a pleasant life together. I’ve done a good deal of talking 
about not being a marrying man.” His tone was slightly 
rueful and suggested that he was not entirely at ease. “You 
know what I am,” he continued after a moment, ‘“‘a pom- 
pous fellow with many stuffy habits. Stuffy though they 
may have been, I’ve found them satisfying and pleasant. 
The idea of any woman house-cleaning my life has made 
me gun-shy. I've steered clear of romantic attachments. 
I don’t think you'd attempt renovations, though.” 

“And I’m good at household arrangements,” Jan said, 
as he paused, but affectionately and with no resentment. 
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“I haven’t overlooked those qualities.” Hugh’s voice 
proceeded steadily. “When a man reaches my age, he’s a 
fool if he thinks habits are easily altered. No amount of 
beauty or brains or bewitchment could compensate me for 
a disorderly household. It’s more than that, though. I’m 
very fond of you, Janice. I like your intelligence and your 
tolerance. I know that I’m considerably older than you 
are but you are mature for your years. You enjoy being 
with me, don’t you? You don’t find me too unbearably 
dull ?”” 

“Oh, Hugh, no,” she assured him, absently watching 
the cigarette between her fingers burn into a gray cylinder 
of ash. 

“Couldn’t we make a pleasant life together, Jan ?” He 
was movingly direct for rhetorical Hugh. “I don’t know 
what has happened to you, dear. You needn't tell me. I 
won't interfere with this job you’ve taken on. You can 
drive tractors and jeeps if you want to. I'd prefer more 
feminine raiment at the breakfast table,” he added, ina 
lighter, more humorous tone. “But if you insist upon a 
uniform, I won’t make a point of it. That is, I'll endeavor 
to meet you half way on compromises. You're an indi- 
vidual, Jan. I should want you to remain so. Why,” he in- 
quired ruefully, ‘‘am I speaking in subjunctives? I’m sure 
it weakens my cause.” 

Hugh was acting upon formulated plans, as Rosalie had 
predicted. He had weighed and measured values and ar- 
rived at a decision. Jan was not offended. She was moved 
but not stirred. That was just as well, she thought, push- 
ing memories resolutely from her mind. She had rejected 
what Bruce had offered. Except for the shame and re- 
morse she felt, that episode, like the affair with Jerry, be- 
longed to the past. She knew the value of the serene, sub- 
stantial life Hugh offered. There would be companionship 
in it, security, affection. Hugh’s habits would cease to irri- 
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tate her when time had dulled, then obliterated, painful 
memories of Bruce— 

“What are you thinking?” Hugh asked gently. “That 
this is an unromantic proposal? That being fond of me 
isn’t enough? That life with me would be stuffy ?”” He gave 
a sudden exclamation. “You're burning your fingers!” He 
reached across the table and took the smoking stub of the 

cigarette. 

“Words are no good.” Any anesthetic was of limited 
duration. That act of thoughtfulness, characteristic of 
Hugh, moved her more deeply than all the words he had 
spoken. She thought, appreciatively, regretfully, of her 
comfortable companionship with Hugh, the amusing ex- 
periences, her interest in his writing, the way he had of 
making her feel attractive, cherished and feminine and 
petite. Appreciation of Hugh evoked other feelings. They 
crowded into her mind and her heart, sheep following the 
bell-wether, pushing through flimsy defenses, leaping bar- 
riers, shattering her uncertain control— 

“Hugh!” she cried in a low choked voice. “Hugh, dar- 
ling. I—” 

Her impulse was to escape. She must get away before 
she made a spectacle of herself. Only half hearing Hugh's 
concerned exclamation, she pushed the table toward him 
and sprang to her feet. Holding her head high to keep 
tears from brimming over, she walked along the passage 
way between rows of booths, past the line of high stools 
ranged about the small circular bar. Staring straight 
ahead, she went through the revolving door and out into 
the street. Hugh was beside her almost immediately. 

“Tan,” he asked anxiously, “where are you going?” 

“Home!” 

“T’ll go with you.” 

“No—please—” 

His hand gripped her elbow. He bent to speak to her. 
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“Are you—offended, Jan?” 

“Offended ?” She winked back tears, swallowed past the 
lump in her throat. “How could I be offended? You’re my 
best and my dearest friend.” 

“Tt’s late, dear. Let me go with you.” 

“T’ll be all right. Get me a cab.” 

“T don’t like this.” 

“I’m sorry,” she kept repeating. 

“This running away—” His difficult groping for words 
moved her to tenderness. No, certainly, words were no 
good. “It doesn’t mean, does it, that you don’t want to see 
me again?” 

“No, no!”’ she cried out in fear that, through her blun- 
dering, she might lose Hugh, too. 

She sensed his relief. A taxi, cruising along Chestnut 
street in the off-hour between nine and ten, passed and he 
signaled. 

“T’ll call you to-morrow? Shall [?” 

“To-morrow, Hugh.” 

“Maybe the timing was wrong,” he said humbly. “You 
seemed—unhappy. I couldn’t endure it.” 

“Dear Hugh!” 

The cab backed in along the curb. Hugh opened the 
door. 

“Good-night, Janice.” He kissed her lightly. 

“Good-night, Hugh.” She stepped into the cab and sat 
on the edge of the seat. 

“Suburban station,’ Hugh told the driver. “Careful, 
Jan. Don’t get on the wrong train.” 

She nodded. Hugh closed the door. The cab moved 
slowly and then with increasing speed. She glanced back. 
Hugh stood at the curb watching the cab as it moved away. 
Jan raised her hand to wave, let it fall listlessly into her 
lap. Hugh’s big broad-shouldered figure dimmed and 
blurred through spilling tears. 
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Chapter Seventeen 
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HE living-room looked warm and pleasant. A wood 

fire burned on the hearth. Susan had plundered the 
Powells’ garden to fill the tall vases with dahlias. At a 
bridge table placed at a comfortable distance from the fire 
Susan sat facing Kenneth Roland. Dad and Marcia, paired 
off for partners, completed the group. That was somewhat 
surprising. Marcia was not enthusiastic about card games. 
She usually contrived to evade being drafted to make a 
fourth when someone suggested a round of bridge. 

“Hello,” Jan said from the doorway, her trench-coat 
wet, the visored cap of her ski outfit which she had 
snatched in haste from the hall closet shedding trickles 
of rain. 

Four faces turned toward the doorway. 

“Where have you been?” Susan asked but with less than 
her usual bounce and zest. Ken Roland’s presence, invari- 
ably, seemed to lay a weight of constraint upon Susan’s 
spirits. She seldom appeared entirely at ease with him. She 
was either too lively or too silent, apprehensively watchful 
of his reaction or indifference to her. Well, she, Jan, was 
a fine one to criticize Susan’s addled behavior. She’d made 
a dreary muddle of her own affairs. Susan, at least, had 
the valid excuses of youth and inexperience. For her there 
were no excuses. She'd blundered hopelessly. That was all. 

“Hello, Jan.” Lamplight lay smoothly on Ken Roland’s 
sleek hair. He flashed her a white and supremely indiffer- 
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ent smile and his glance returned to the cards in his hand. 

“You look like a drowned rat,” Marcia said. 

“I feel like one.” Jan pulled off the cap and shook it, ran 
her fingers through her damp hair. ‘‘Walking in the rain 
always sounds stimulating. It’s sloppy and chilling. But 
I never seem to learn.” 

“Take my hand, Jan,” Dad suggested. 

“Well, for Heaven's sake !”’ Susan’s yoice was cross, in- 
timating to Jan that the bridge game hadn’t been her idea. 
“Y ou’re the one who wanted to play, Dad. At least Marcia 
said—” 

“__that it would be kind of you to amuse me,” Dad fin- 
‘shed for her. “And so it is. Perhaps Jan needs amusing, 
too.” 

“Jan doesn’t keep her mind on the game,” Susan ob- 
jected. “Her thoughts wander.” 

“So do yours, Susie-Q,” Ken Roland said pleasantly 
enough but as though he were speaking to a child. “You've 
led from a King, again.” 

Jan hoped, for an instant, that Susan would make some 
spirited retort. She didn’t, however. She merely looked 
crushed and apologized meekly. Susan, poor lamb, ap- 

peared to have no spirit or will in dealing with that smooth 
and handsome young man. 
“Suppose we allow Jan to decide,” Dad said mildly. He 
smiled at her through the lamplight. “Would you like to 
. take my hand?” 

“No, thank you. I can use some of that warmth, though. 
It’s certainly chilly for September. Go on with your game.” 

She might have known that Ken Roland was expected to 
call to-night. When she'd left home this morning, Susan 
was going to work on the living-room with cleaner and mop 
and nagging at Mother because the cleaners hadn't re- 
| turned the slip-covers. She’d noticed without giving the 
: signs and portents any especial attention that Susan had | 
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been fidgety at dinner, a slap-dash meal, hurriedly eaten 
and cleared away. Her own dreary preoccupations filled 
her mind to the exclusion of family affairs. After dinner, 
driven by restlessness, unable to settle down to any oc- 
cupation or amusement, she’d gone out to walk it off in 
the rain. 

She hadn’t succeeded. She was restless, still, weary but 
too emotionally tense for sleep, chilled to the bone. Jan 
hung her coat across the back of a chair to dry and walked 
to the hall mirror. When she was working at her Motor 
Corps job, she was occupied and fairly contented. She’d 
come to dread evenings, though, and the long wakeful 
hours of the night. She ran a comb through her hair, gaz- 
ing without interest at her reflection which seemed plain 
and sallow to her, lacking the enlivening spark of enthusi- 
asm or anticipation. She wondered that Hugh continued to 
find any elements of attraction in her. She’d never, even at 
her best, been much to look at. She was no longer even good 
company. But Hugh persevered, moving her to tenderness 
with his patience and sympathy, irritating her with his 
mannerisms, making her ashamed of herself. So far eva- 
sions had proved successful. Dear Hugh! He deserved 
some definite commitment. But she kept putting his off— 

For what was she waiting? She had not heard from 
Bruce. Each day that passed without some message from 
him decreased the possibility, the slowly perishing hope 
that any such message would ever come. No chance en- 
counter had occurred though she was frequently in the 
city, though she had twice driven in to the hospital with 
Red Cross supplies. Coincidence, which had arranged that 
fateful meeting in the Washington station so many weeks 
ago, had abandoned her. Pride checked an occasional 
craven impulse to make an overture. She had been tempted 
but had refrained— 

Well, she’d asked for it. She had brought it all on her- 
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self. This unhappiness, too, would pass. Usually she went 
to her room early to get through the evening and the night 
as best she could. To-night the effort of climbing two 
flights of stairs seemed beyond her, the devices she em- 
ployed to wear away time too futile to be endured. Drawn 
by the fire, by a need for companionship, she wandered 
back into the living-room. 

The bridge game appeared to be engrossing the atten- 
tion of the players. Jan picked up an illustrated weekly 
from the table and slumped down on one of the Virginia 
sofas placed at right angles with the hearth. She heaped 
cushions under her head and drew up her knees to provide 
a support for the out-size magazine. One of the four at 
the table made an occasional remark bearing upon the 
progress of the play. Cards fell with a soft slap. The logs 
on the andirons crackled, broke with a snapping sound. 

General Marshall, Chief of Staff of the U.S. Army, was 
being given credit for the strategy which had brought 
about the recent surrender of Italy. Jan glanced absently 
at the photograph of the trim lean-faced general, his hand 
raised palm outward in salute against the visor of his cap. 
She turned the pages, looking at the pictures, unable to 
fix her attention upon the text. Three figures sprawled 
dead on a tropical beach evoked a brief pity and terror. 
There was where Bruce wished to be, on some such island 
in the South Pacific where palm trees made a dense thicket 
in which small monkey-like brown men could hide for at- 
tack and agile retreat. Jan turned that page quickly. Har- 
vard University had conferred a degree upon Prime Min- 
ister Churchill on the sixth of September. The Prime 
Minister, though wearing an academic robe and without 
his cigar, looked as he usually did in photographs, round- 
faced and cherubic, like an elderly baby— 

Jerry was a Harvard man. For a long time after that 
summer on the Cape any reference to the university in 
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Cambridge had the power to hurt her. During the weary 
process of getting over Jerry, even football scores revived 
the throbbing pain of that wounding experience. She found 
herself examining photographs of the university buildings 
quite calmly, with no feeling in which Jerry was in any way 
involved. Time gradually blurred the sharp edges of ex- 
periences, she told herself, though the platitude, true as 
most platitudes were, gave her small comfort. She’d gotten 
over Jerry. This unhappiness, too, would pass— 

“That does it!” Dad said jubilantly, attracting Jan’s 
attention. “It’s our game and rubber, Marcia.” He 
reached for the score-pad and pencil. 

“J don’t deserve any credit,” Marcia said. “You're 
good.”’ 

“If you'd finessed Marcia’s queen, Susan—” Ken Ro- 
land began. 

“T know.” Susan sighed. “I’m not good at finessing. I’m 
sorry, Ken.” 

“Shall we play another rubber?” Dad asked hopefully. 
He enjoyed bridge. 

“Oh, I don’t think so,” Susan objected. 

“Why not?” Marcia asked lazily. “It isn’t late. How 
about it, Ken?” 

“All right with me,” Ken Roland said. “If Susan will 
stop leading from Kings.” 

Odd, Jan thought, that Marcia should agree to prolong- 
ing the game. She was considering Dad’s pleasure, per- 
haps, his need for diversion. Marcia, Jan had learned, was 
capable of such consideration. These cool damp spells 
were hard on Dad. Jan felt a twinge of guilt that, ab- 
sorbed in her own preoccupations, she hadn’t offered him 
companionship and attention. The lines in his lean face 
seemed more deeply etched than usual, she thought with 
pity and the rebellion which any consideration of Dad’s 
ill-health aroused. The pencil moved slowly in his stiffened 
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fingers. Every movement was painful, she supposed, but he 
seldom complained. His manner was cheerful as he an- 
nounced the score. 

“Shall we do it again, Marcia?” he asked his daughter- 
in-law. 

“The third rubber always seems endless,’’ Susan said 
in plaintive resignation. 

Marcia ignored Susan’s comment. ‘“‘Roger,” said Mar- 
cia whose vocabulary contained many Air Forces’ idioms. 
“Tet’s give them a thorough shellacking.” 

‘Don’t be too sure of that.” Ken, paying no attention 
to Susan’s obvious desire for some more personal atten- 
tion than a bridge game, settled comfortably in his chair 
and lit a cigarette. 

Marcia called the numbers for this merry reel of 
shadow dancing executed by herself and Susan and Ken. 
Susan hadn't a chance. Susan sat facing her, Jan. She saw 
resentment in her sister’s pretty face, but resignation, too, 
and a hurt bewilderment. Susan’s pointed chin set stub- 
bornly. What did she hope to gain? What rewarding end 
could there be for Susan to this prolonged infatuation ? 
Had she wearied of it but spun it out to trap Marcia? Was 
she so bewitched by Ken’s insolent charm that to be 
snubbed by him gave her some sort of distorted pleasure ? 
Women, Jan thought ruefully, self-mockingly. Inconsistent 
idiots, muddling fools— 

“Your deal, Susan.” Marcia handed Susan the cards, 
rested her elbows on the table, her chin in the cupped palms 
of her hands. Her hair was a clear amber in the lamplight 
and had a sheen like buttered taffy. Grandmother Shane's 
diamond ear-drops twinkled from the hoop of platinum 
above her wedding band. The high round neck of her 
pull-on sweater, the single strand of pearls, were as young, 
in effect, as Susan’s blue wool frock. But Marcia’s eyes, 
narrowed between bristly lashes, seemed wary and wise. 
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“How did you make out at the Draft Board, Ken?” she 
asked, making conversation while Susan shufiled the cards. 

“All right, I guess.” Ken sat facing Susan. Jan saw only 
his well-tailored back, his brown hand tapping his cigarette 
against an ashtray. “The company has put in for a defer- 
ment, of course.” 

“You're lucky to be in an essential industry,” Marcia 
said. “Your number’s up, isn’t it ?”’ 

Marcia’s lovely voice was as smooth as silk. But Jan 
glanced up from the magazine. 

“The company will take care of it,” Ken said easily and 
continued to tap the cigarette into the tray though the 
glowing tip was free from ash. 

“Naturally,” Marcia said. “The chemicals you sell are 
essential.” 

Had she stressed the word “‘sell’’? Susan must have de- 
tected an accented word in the low lazy voice. A portion 
of the cards fell in a spill upon the table. 

“T don’t make them, of course.” Ken, Jan thought, must 
have noticed that Marcia had stressed a word. His voice 
was as smooth as hers, but he continued to tap the ciga- 
rette. 

“The distribution is just as important,” Susan said 
quickly. “You say it is, Ken, and it seems reasonable. All 
those serums and vaccines for the Army and Navy, the 
vitamins and the sulfa-drugs.” 

Dad looked faintly startled. ‘Do you handle govern- 
ment contracts?” he asked. 

“Not directly.” Ken’s tone was respectful if faintly ruf- 
fled. “I sometimes contact the government agencies. Those 
of us who are left are obliged to become familiar with all 
phases of the business. Since so many of our key-men have 
gone, the company seems to feel it’s important to keep me 
on.” 

“That company will defer you right out of this war,” 
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Marcia laughed. “Then you'll be a key-man when it’s over. 
You won't have to worry about your business career.” 

Susan flushed. Her blue eyes were bright and indignant. 

“Ken won't need to worry,” she said darting a resentful 
glance at Marcia. “Ken is smart.” 

“T can defend myself, Susan,” Ken said curtly, “if any 
defense is necessary.” 

“Of course he’s smart,” Marcia said smoothly as 
though Ken, himself, had not spoken. “He was smart to 
get himself a job with Gordon-Wynne. This war may go 
on indefinitely. Years in the service would give any career 
a set-back.” 

Jan gave a small gasp, lost in Susan’s angry retort to 
Marcia. Marcia, who habitually spoke little, who did not 
interfere in family affairs, was deliberately provoking Ken 
into open admissions. Why, the smart little smoothie! She 
felt sorry for Susan valiantly defending that handsome 
heel. Admiration for Marcia, somewhat intermingled 
with twinges of guilt, was stronger, however, than sym- 
pathy for Susan. Jan felt an impulse to cheer. 

“You talk as though Ken is a—a slacker,” Susan ac- 
cused Marcia heatedly. “You are inferring that he isn’t 
in the service because of selfish ambitions.” 

“Now, Susan,” Dad said soothingly. ‘Don’t jump at 
conclusions.” But Jan saw a faint smile appear and vanish. 
Dad knew what Marcia was up to, she thought. Dad, too, 
had an impulse to cheer. 

“Ken has every right to stand pat on his deferments.” 
Marcia’s voice remained serene. “If he doesn’t want to 
fight, why should he? This is still a free country. Business 
must go on as usual. Somebody will get the advancements. 
Why not Ken?” 

“Yes, why not?’ Ken made a tremendous effort. But 
effort was necessary. His manner, though forced into com- 
posure, was not as unruffled as Marcia’s. Perhaps, Jan 
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reasoned, Marcia’s seeming indifference, her superb self- 
confidence, attracted Ken more strongly than her more 
obvious physical appeal. Accustomed to young women who 
responded too eagerly to his good looks and charm of 
manner, to easily bewitched girls like Susan, Marcia’s in- 
difference, greater than his own, had piqued his vanity and 
presented a challenge. “Your patriotism is commendable, 
Susan, but rather naive.” 

Susan transferred her indignation from Marcia to Ken. 

“Ts it naive to fight for your country?” she asked, her 
cheeks flushed, her blue eyes blazing. 

Jan saw the slight shrug of Ken Roland’s shoulders. She 
saw, also, the force with which he stubbed out his cigarette. 

‘‘That’s a matter of personal opinion, isn’t it ?”” he coun- 
tered lightly. 

The emotions conflicting in Susan’s breast were clearly 
reflected in her face. Anger, to Jan’s relief, seemed pre- 
dominant, though an ideal was dying hard. 

“But it isn’t your opinion, is it?” she pled with a final 
loyalty to a romantic unreality. “I mean you do feel that 
you’re essential,” she fumbled. “You aren’t having your 
company defer you for selfish reasons?” 

He spoke crisply and clearly, not unkindly but with con- 
vincing directness. 

“The fact that I’m not yet in the service should answer 
your question, Susan. When I’m called up, I'll go, natu- 
rally. Until then, as Marcia has suggested, I'll stand pat 
on my deferments. If that appears unheroic to you, I’m 
regretful but not abashed. I don’t fancy dying for my coun- 
try, particularly. I prefer to live to enjoy it.” 

“What if everybody thought that?” 

“Then I should appear sensible rather than a slacker. 
In that case,” he said, “there would be no wars.” 

She was confused and, momentarily, shaken. In the 
small silence which followed, Susan glanced from one to 
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the other, from Ken to Marcia to Dad, asking mutely for 
help. Then, somehow, through emotions, through con- 
fusion, she seemed to sense the questionable logic he had 
expressed. 

‘Won't the others, the boys who have gone, have set- 
backs in their careers? Don't you suppose they want to live 
to enjoy their country, too?’ Words came in a rush. Su- 
san’s cheeks were flushed. She held her head high. “John 
enjoyed his teaching position and Rosalie loved her home. 
Rick wasn't thinking of advancements when he enlisted. 
Bill Powell wants to be a surgeon. He hadn’t even gotten 
started. He wasn’t even through pre-med when he en- 
listed. Talk about set-backs! Bill will be an old man by the 
time he gets through medical school!” 

That injustice seemed to enrage her further. Bill was 
still top-man with Susan, then. Or would be, Jan thought, 
when this burning anger had destroyed her infatuation. 

“Why should you be allowed to stay here and pick up 
the plums?” she continued, “You're physically fit and have 
no dependents. You—you’re just a salesman! I should 
think Marcia would despise you.” 

“T rather think she does,” Ken said in a bitter tone. 
Certainly Marcia had betrayed him. Was it hurt pride? 
Or did he love her? What difference did that make, now? 

Susan either did not hear or was indifferent to anything 
Kenneth Roland might say. She pushed her chair back 
from the table. 

“T wouldn't have believed it,’’ she went on clearly, 
scornfully. “I wouldn’t have believed that anybody could 
be such a—such a—”’ She broke off, then concluded. “Oh, 
what’s the use of talking! I never want to see you again as 
long as I live.” 

She sprang to her feet. Her chair clattered back on the 
floor as Susan stormed out of the room. 
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Chapter Eighteen 
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TV arc was brushing her hair. In any crisis, in 


any emergency, for pleasure, for relief, to facili- 
tate mental processes, Marcia brushed her hair. The re- 
peated slow strokes of the brush were in harmony with 
Marcia’s easy-going temperament, perhaps, Jan reflected, 
when having knocked and been invited to enter, she opened 
the door into Marcia’s room. Brushing her hair, reflection 
| continued, had the same hypnotic effect upon Marcia as 
| painting furniture. She, herself, engaged in some strenuous 
activity when she wanted to let off steam. Marcia brushed 
her hair. 
She turned on the dressing-table bench as Jan closed the , 
door behind her. , 
“Ts the roof still on?” she asked with a grin, the brush . 
momentarily suspended in mid-air. 
“Seems to be.’ Jan leaned against the closed door. 
“You're a smart little smoothie. I’m proud to know you.” 
“Susan will never forgive me,” Marcia said serenely 
and continued the slow even strokes. She wore her favor- 
ite garment, the white taffeta dressing gown lined with 
crimson. The dressing-table lamps shone on the amber 
sheen of her silky hair. 
“Not immediately, perhaps.” Jan returned the grin. 
“Though I don’t know. Susan doesn’t bear grudges. As a 
matter of fact, she probably enjoyed telling off that hand- 
some heel.” 
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“He is, you know,” Marcia said reflectively. “He’s no 
good for Susan. It had gone on for too long.” 

“T agree with you. Mind if I park?” Jan removed a vari- 
ety of garments from the twin bed beside the one in which 
Marcia slept. 

“Help yourself,” Marcia said cordially. “Just dump 
that stuff anywhere. I’m an untidy creature.” 

“You certainly are,” Jan said but she smiled and 
stretched out on the bed. “Well, that’s the end of that » 
charmer,” she said with considerable satisfaction. “I don’t 
think we'll see him again.” 

“The end was approaching, anyway.” Marcia placed 
the brush on the dressing table and revolved to face Jan. 
“He’s been making a play for Nina Gordon and seems to 
be succeeding. At least he told me to-night that he’d been 
invited to visit at their lodge at Lake Placid. It would be 
a ‘lodge’ and not just a summer place. Ken knows all the 
words.” 

“Nina Gordon? Gordon-Wynne?” Jan asked, folding 
her arms comfortably under her head. 

“His boss’s daughter. He would,” Marcia replied. 
‘When and if he succeeds in attaching himself to the Gor- 
dons, he’ll submit to being tapped for the service. Never 
leave a stone unturned. That’s the way to get somewhere.” 

Marcia spoke calmly, without malice or resentment. 
Jan felt that she was merely stating facts, neither evading 
nor elaborating. 

“Have you no personal regrets or—” Jan floundered, 
though she had attempted a casual, purely conversational 
tone. “I mean, have you no feeling in the matter one way 
or the other?” 

“Me?” Marcia was not offended. Her expression was 
one of surprise. ““Why should I have?” She smiled reminis- 
cently. “I suppose that provoking a scene at the family 
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hearthside wasn’t in the best possible taste. Nothing else 
had worked, though. Susan is as stubborn as a mule. I 
thought when Ken flaunted the yen he undoubtedly had 
for me in her face, she would call it quits. She didn’t. Com- 
petition simply egged her on. I think she had some idea of 
saving me from myself. Susan has some missionary in- 
stincts. She’s a raging patriot, too. I took a chance on mak- 
ing her angry. Too bad Dad had to be in on it. I hope he 
doesn’t think me a meddler, or rude.” 

“Dad wouldn’t have missed it,” Jan assured her. “He 
and Mother have been concerned about Susan's infatua- : 
tion. I, personally, have worried for weeks. We're all 
grateful, except Susan, perhaps. And she will be. Or if not 
grateful, she will, eventually, simply forget the whole 
thing.” 

“Tt wasn’t a girl-scout endeavor,” Marcia said candidly. 
“J don’t think I have any missionary instincts. Playing up 
to Ken gave me no pain at all. He is good looking and has 
a way with him. It’s never displeasing to know that a hand- 
some young gent thinks you attractive, even if he is a heel. 
Then it got to be a sort of game. I don’t think women, gen- . 
erally, are indifferent to him. His conceit kept after him } 
to wear me down. Susan jumped at having him here when- 
ever he wanted to come like a trout at a fly and so I played 
it that way.” She paused and an expression of surprise and 
disbelief widened her clear gray cyes. “Tan,” she said 
slowly, thinking back through the conversation, “when 
you asked me if I had any personal feeling in the matter, 
did you mean did I like the guy? I mean,” she added, 
“really like him more than I should ?” 

“T suppose that’s what I meant,” Jan said, feeling 
guilty, but compelled by some sense of fair play to reply 
with frankness to Marcia’s candor. “I’m afraid I worried 
about that, too.” 
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“How could you?” Marcia asked simply. “How could 
you have thought that I could really fall for a heel like 
that after Rick?” 

Jan did not question her sincerity. The simplicity of 
the words Marcia used, her expression of disbelief were 
utterly convincing. 

“You were with him a great deal,” Jan said lamely. 
“Then, too— Please don’t be offended, Marcia. Perhaps 
we've all—misunderstood. But you stayed on here and 
Rick is in Texas—” Embarrassed, she became silent. 

“T’ye stayed here because Rick wanted me to stay,” 
Marcia said, not offended, obviously, but, quite as obvi- 
ously, surprised. 

“T know he keeps writing that,” Jan said with difficulty. 

“He means it,” Marcia said. “Did you think—” She 
broke off and an expression of exasperated affection 
slipped into her face. “You're the darndest family for hav- 
ing to have things explained,” she went on, her smile quirk- 
ing with a sort of baffled amusement. “T never saw such an 
outfit for trotting out feelings and discussing them. I like 
you. I think I was pretty lucky to draw the rest of you 
along with Rick but you are the most curious collection of 
people.” 

“We call it interest,” Jan said, smiling. “Or affection or 
unity or something. Maybe it is curiosity. A detached point 
of view can be very enlightening.” 

“And you're all so—I don't know—explosive, per- 
haps.” Marcia followed her own line of thought. “Full of 
bounce and beans. Or maybe I mean spirit and tempera- 
ment.” Marcia grinned. ‘You all talk well and constantly 
and you can’t understand it when other people don’t discuss 
their feelings. Rick is like that. I think he fell in love with 
me because my temperament is restful. You see, Jan, I was 
brought up to be seen and not heard. Or rather, because 
my aunt and uncle's method of bringing up an orphaned 
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niece seemed dull and stupid, I adopted that policy. They 
talk enough, Heaven knows! But only of health and the 
neighbors, the government, church affairs, Uncle’s busi- 
ness, Aunt Edith’s housekeeping. To discuss feelings 
would embarrass them. They’re solid citizens, the salt of 
the earth, and I appreciate all they’ve done for me. Their 
kind of talk bored me, though, and so I grew up not talk- 
ing very much. It’s hard for me to speak of feelings, even 
to Rick, but he understands.” 

“You must have felt as though you’ve lived in an aviary 
since you've been here, then,” Jan said, “with all the birds 
twittering and chattering. Do we twitter, Marcia? I’m 
afraid we all think we’re very amusing and entertain- 
i = 
“Y ou are. I like it,” Marcia said, again with sincere sim- 
plicity. “Only I’m not. But that’s all right. Somebody has 
to listen. Jan,” she asked directly, “do you, do the others, 
think I’ve stayed on here because I didn’t want to be with 
Rick ?” 

“We've all wondered, I guess.” 

“That’s natural,” Marcia said. “People always suspect 
the worst of relatives by marriage. You're all so crazy 
about Rick that you’ve been suspicious of me.” She was 
silent for an instant. Then, “Do you know what Rick’s 
doing, Jan?” she asked. “I don’t mean Rick, exclusively, 
but flight instructors everywhere. Do you know how they 
live, the pressure of the work, their feeling about each 
squadron they train?” 

“Not a great deal, I suppose,” Jan admitted. “Only 
what Rick has written, what I’ve read, what I’ve heard of 
from the few Air Forces’ men I’ve met.” 

“T’l] tell you,” Marcia decided. “T’ll try to make you un- 
derstand, if I can, though I'll have to break a promise to 
Rick.” 


“Don’t,” Jan protested. “You needn’t explain. I’m 
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ashamed of myself. But, from now on, if you'll forgive 
what you call my suspicions, I'll take it all on faith. Faith 
in you.” 

“T’d like to tell you. Rick will know that I had to break 
the promise I made.” She came to the bed beside the one 
upon which Jan lay and swept off the accumulated clutter. 
“Jan,” she said sitting back against the low headboard, her 
arms clasped around her knees, “Rick will probably never 
do combat flying.” 

Jan sat up. 

“Why not?’ she asked in quick alarm. “Has anything 
happened? Has he been injured ?” 

“In a way,” Marcia said. “He was ill late last fall. We 
went over into Louisiana, on furlough, to visit some peo- 
ple we'd met. They had a lovely place but it was swampy 
and damp. Rick came down with a mild form of the same 
thing Dad has. It—it affected his heart.” 

“Nol” Jan cried, attempting to push the idea away 
from her. ““Why didn’t he tell us?” 

“He thought Dad would feel badly,” Marcia said stead- 
ily. “Because it seems to be a thing you inherit. He’s fine. 
Really, Jan. Ina civilian the heart murmur wouldn’t cause 
any concern. But combat flyers must be physically perfect. 
If he were sent to a damp climate, the trouble might be 
aggravated. Rick was terribly down—” 

“T can imagine,” Jan murmured, her heart aching with 
sympathy for her brother. 

“Ee’s taken it out in his work,” Marcia continued. 
“You know loyalty to the squadron is almost a religion. 
It’s stronger than love of country or home. His illness in- 
tensified that feeling in Rick. He felt that the boys he was 
training would be doing a job for him and that he must 
give them all he had. You should understand how he felt, 
Jan. You're a lot like him.” 

“T do understand—” The ache in her heart had nothing 
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to do with her personal unhappiness, with the muddle she 
had made. ‘Marcia darling, I—” 

“Do you know what those training centers are like?” 
Marcia continued, a half-smile her only response to Jan’s 
endearment. ‘There’s the field, itself, and nearby a small 
town. Where we were, at least. The town is jammed with 
wives and families. Rick and I lived in an improvised sort 
of apartment house, intended for two families but shelter- 
ing eight while we were there. Thin partitions had been 
thrown up here and there. At any time of the day or night 
you could hear everything that was going on in all the 
apartments. And there were always the planes over- 
head—” 

“Dreadful!” Jan said barely audibly. 

“Oh, I didn’t mind. Or not too much. That wasn’t meant 
to impress you. I can curl up almost anywhere. I love the 
sun and there was plenty of that. I couldn’t do much to 
make the place attractive. I haven’t much knack for that 
sort of thing. My cooking was rotten. It’s better, now, 
‘sn’t it? Haven't I learned a lot since I’ve been here? Rick 
minded for me. It came to be almost an obsession. There 
wasn’t much to do for amusement except with the other 
couples in the place. There was a sort of an Officers’ Club 
but it wasn’t much. Rick brooded about me. He was nervy 
and discouraged, anyway, and the way we lived got him. 
I knew it preyed on his mind and interfered with his work 
so when he suggested that I come here for a visit, I 
agreed.” 

“Fe’s been lonely without you,” Jan said. 

“Of course,” Marcia said simply as though nobody 
need call attention to a fact she did not question. “Tt isn’t 
too comfortable in Bachelor Officers Quarters where Rick 
is living, now. He has a small cell-like room with a canvas 
cot, one wooden chair and a bureau. But he’s free to devote 
all of his time and his energy to his work. He thinks of me 
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as being happy and comfortable here in his home and that 
means a lot. He’s enthusiastic about this last squadron he’s 
been training. He thinks they’re splendid material and 
he’s priming every one of them to drop a bomb on Berlin 
for him because, in all probability, he can’t drop one him- 
self.” 

“Why didn’t you tell us?” Jan said from the depths of 
contrition. 

“Rick didn’t want me to tell you about his illness and 
that was the cause of it all. He’ll tell you, himself, when 
he comes, because he’s gotten over the worst of the let- 
down and shock.” 

“Ts—is Rick coming?” Jan asked. 

“He's due for a furlough almost any time. He wants us 
to spend it here. And then,” Marcia’s voice sang, “I’m 
going back with him. Or if he’s transferred to wherever 
he goes. I think he’s ready and willing to let me tag along, 
again.” 

‘You’re an amazing person, Marcia.” 

“Just not fussy. Too lazy to care very much where 
or how I live as long as it’s with Rick. What difference 
does it make? Of course I like fun and excitement. I like 
dressing up and being admired. But I can do without them. 
When I get too bored, I can always take a sun-bath or 
brush my hair.” 

Jan laughed shakily. “You don’t know,” she began. “I 
can’t tell you—” 

“Don't try. You know, Jan, people talk about sacrificing 
to be with your husband, putting up with hardships, living 
in awful places. There's another angle.” For the first time 
since she had begun to talk her voice trembled. Glancing 
across the narrow space between the beds, Jan saw that 
her bristly lashes were jeweled with tears. “It takes some 
sacrificing not to be with him, to leave him with a relieved 
and untroubled mind, to give him freedom to do his work.” 
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“T'll try again,” Jan said, deeply moved but speaking 
with an attempt at humor. “Since we Logans must trot out 
all of our precious emotions—”’ 

A knock at the door cut the sentence in half. 

“Don’t tell the others,” Marcia urged softly. ‘Rick will 
when he comes.” She drew the back of her hand childishly 
across her eyes and called, “Come in|” 

The door opened. Susan stalked stiffly into the room, 
each step executed with effort. Susan had wept. That was 
obvious. Her eyes were puffy and swollen. Her pretty nose 
glowed like a raspberry through powder hastily applied. 
But Susan no longer wept. Holding her chin high, she 
stalked to the foot of Marcia’s bed and delivered a re- 
hearsed speech. 

“T owe you an apology, Marcia,” she said, enunciating 
clearly. “I realize that your motives were for my own 
good and that I misunderstood them. I suppose I’ve been 
very stupid and that isn’t a pleasant thought. Though I 
may have been stupid and stubborn I am not, however, in- 
capable of admitting my faults. I apologize.” 

“Susan! Susan!” Jan laughed, half crying. 

“Y ou nut !’? Marcia, too, was laughing. 

Susan’s expression became indignant. 

“J don’t know what’s so funny about it,” she said 
crossly. “It isn’t so easy to admit that you've been a fool.” 

“But the speech with gestures, darling!’ Jan laughed 
naturally, freely, for the first time since the party at the 
country club. 

“What's wrong with it?” Susan demanded. 

“Tn intentiont’s fine,” Jan gasped. ‘But the execution | 
You were more eloquent earlier in the evening.” 

“You sure got him told,” Marcia said expressively if 
inelegantly. “Sister, you're handy with words.” 

“The—louse!”” Susan’s tone was scornful but her chin 
quivered. “I—I’m sorry, Marcia.” 
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Marcia shook back her hair. “Sorry for what?” 

“The things I’ve thought—” Susan began valiantly and 
then gave it up. She dropped upon the end of Marcia’s bed, 
curled among Marcia’s incredible confusion of possessions 
and gave herself over to renewed weeping. At the sound 
of her mother’s voice she burrowed deeper into the debris, 
her face concealed. 

Mother stopped at the door which Susan had not closed. 

“Well!” she said. “This looks like boarding school.” 

“Doesn't it?” Marcia agreed cheerfully. ‘Especially 
the mess.” 

“No cheese-dreams or fudge, though.” Jan rolled over 
to face the door. Mother wore her uniform, except for the 
cap. Her hair curled damply with moisture. “Is it still 
raining ?”’ 

“Pouring. Something in the station-wagon is flooded, 
Jan. I couldn’t start it. I left it in front of the Red Cross 
center and came home in a taxi,” Mother’s glance, which 
missed nothing, flicked across the two beds. “What is Su- 
san doing ?”’ she asked. 

‘Playing possum,” Marcia said. 

“You're drenched,” said Jan. 

“IT know. I struggled with that wreck of a car. Dad is 
fixing me a toddy. I’m going to take a hot bath.” 

Dad had told Mother of Susan’s outburst, certainly, or 
Mother would have insisted upon some explanation for 
Susan’s position and behavior. We are a curious lot, Jan 
reflected. We do check up on each other. Interest and affec- 
tion are the motives, though. Mother, if Dad had told her, 
was probably relieved to find Susan and Marcia, in what- 
ever strange positions, upon the same bed. 

“You're to report early to-morrow, Jan,’’ Mother said, 
making no further reference to Susan. “Nancy Farrell 
asked me to tell you. She has an assignment for you.” 

“All right.” Jan propped her elbow on the bed, rested 
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her cheek in the palm of her hand. “I hope the rain’s over. 
Sorry you had trouble. I'll rescue the wreck.” 

Mother gave Jan an odd glance, concerned, reflective, 
but with a glint of mischief. Then she said good-night to 
Jan and to Marcia, to Susan, curled among the debris, and 
went off along the hall. 

Susan emerged when she heard the sound of a door 
closing. 

“T suppose Dad will tell her.” She blew her nose. 

“Ee’ll have to work fast to beat you to it,” Jan teased. 
“Marcia thinks we’re a gabby family.” 

“But nice,” Marcia said. 

Susan settled against the footboard of the bed, hic- 
coughing gently, but no longer weeping. 

“You know,” she began pensively, ready now to discuss 
the shattering experiences of the evening, “I don’t think 
I could ever possibly have been in love with Ken. I think 
— 

Jan and Marcia exchanged an amused glance, then 
broke into laughter. 

Susan’s expression was reproachful. 


“Well, what’s so funny ?” she asked. 
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Chapter Nineteen 


ee ee Oe A ere 
ax driving a Red Cross station wagon, stared : 
straight ahead at the flat Jersey road. If she concen- 


trated upon driving, upon the road, she was able to forget, 
for minutes at a time, that Bruce sat beside her. No, not 
Bruce, not the edgy young man who had given her a going 
over, not the amusing companion of that house-hunting ex- 
cursion in Washington, not the tall young lieutenant who 
had held her in his arms one summer night. The young man 
in khaki who sat beside her, in like manner staring straight 
ahead, equally aloof and uncommunicative, was Dr. Carey 
whose services had been donated by the Navy for this 
Blood Bank detail. 

The road was flat and stretched straight ahead. There 
was little traffic. The station-wagon, unlike the family 
wreck, was in excellent condition and ran smoothly. No 
irregularities of terrain or machinery facilitated concen- 
tration. Jan would have welcomed hair-pin turns, steep 
hills, congested traffic. She had traveled this road since ; 
childhood, on trips to and from shore resorts. It was as 
familiar as the street on which she lived. The two nurses’ 
aids in the rear seat talked exclusively to each other. Mary 

: Wallace had had a tooth-ache all day. She, occasionally, 
groaned. Jane Elliott offered sympathy, suggestions, di- 
verting scraps of conversation. Neither addressed the si- 
lent pair on the front seat, Miss Logan of the Motor 
Corps, Dr. Carey detailed to the Blood Bank unit. 
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Dusk deepened to darkness and Jan switched on the 
headlights. Business had been brisk in the gymnasium of 
the high school where the unit had established headquar- 
ters for the day. They'd been late getting away. The truck 
in which the equipment was transported followed the sta- 
tion-wagon. Jan saw the twin disks of headlights in the 
mirror-scope. Al, the driver, was conveying a gratifying 
quantity of blood back to the city to be processed into 
plasma. Dr. Carey smoked steadily. Miss Logan of the 
Motor Corps sat erect in the driver’s seat, her hands grip- 
ping the wheel with an intensity not at all necessary to the 
operation of the vehicle. 

Since no hair-pin turns seemed likely to provide difficul- 
ties requiring concentration, Jan fell back upon a review of 
these past two utterly unreal, exasperatingly difficult days. 
It was not by coincidence, reflection reiterated, that she 
had been given this assignment. She’d realized that almost 
immediately, after the first shock of discovery that Bruce 
was the doctor in charge. When he had walked to the curb 
at the mid-city bus station where she'd been instructed to 
meet the doctor detailed to the unit, she had understood, 
in a flash, the meaning of the odd little glance Mother had 
given her the evening before. Mother’s behavior, when 
she’d gone home last night at a somewhat earlier hour had 
confirmed that suspicion, though certainty required no con- 
firmation. 

Mother had popped out of the second-floor sun-room 
when she'd heard her, Jan, come up the front stairs. She’d 
been waiting there, certainly, or the timing would not have 
been so perfect. Mother’s technique was smooth, her de- 
vious efficiency usually productive of results. In this in- 
stance, however, her strategy was both infuriating and 
futile. Jan had derived what she knew was a malicious sat- 
isfaction from appearing unconcerned and uncommunica- 
tive when Mother popped out of the sun-room last night. 
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She’d taken grim pleasure in the spectacle of Mother look- 
ing eager, then disappointed and finally fearful, like a child 
caught in some mischief and forced to suffer the uncer- 
tainty of delayed punishment. 

She was furious with Mother. How could Bruce know 
that Mother had wangled this assignment for her through 
Mrs. Farrell? The possibility that Bruce might think she, 
herself, had arranged it, chilled the blood in her veins, 
would have made a response to any friendly overture im- 
possible. No such overture had been made, she thought 
ruefully, with a not very consoling feeling of gratitude and 
relief. Miss Logan and Dr. Carey might never have met 
before that paralyzing moment when she had driven up to 
the appointed place of meeting and Bruce, looking, for a 
moment, as stricken and shocked as she'd felt, had walked 
to the curb. 

And there were three days of this preposterous pretense 
ahead! While she was busy, she managed somehow to get 
through the day. She helped Mary and Joan to prepare the 
donors for the blood-taking performed by Bruce. She 
helped the local Gray Ladies serve fruit juices and coffee 
and sandwiches. She reassured the apprehensive and lis- 
tened to the veterans’ self-approving confidences. She 
drove two or three donors who had suffered some slight 
ill-effects to their homes. These treks to and from the city, 
however, with Bruce seated beside her, silent except for an 
occasional stilted comment, were endurance tests for which 
Mother, at some time, would be called to account. 

Darkness offered a certain refuge. If she stared straight 
ahead, it was possible to focus her attention upon some 
thought which, for a short interval, dulled her sensitive, 
absorbing awareness of Bruce. She thought of Rick and 
Marcia, of Rick’s disappointment and Marcia’s loyalty. 
She attempted to picture from Marcia’s inadequate de- 
scription the life they had led in that Texas town with the 
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Field near-by and the planes overhead. She had misjudged 
Marcia. What she, Jan, with her more active imagination, 
her more complicated mental processes, had thought of as 
indolence and indifference was simplicity. Marcia’s superb 
assurance did not spring from vanity or arrogance. It was 
founded upon the certain knowledge that she loved and 
was loved— 

Jan held fast to Marcia and Rick, her eyes upon the 
shine of the headlights that moved always ahead of the 
car. Thinking of them gave her, even in this personal ex- 
tremity, a warm and comfortable feeling. In the light of 
what Marcia had revealed the “pleasant life” which Hugh 
offered her seemed, even in prospect, unrewarding, unsat- 
isfying, an inadequate substitute for a relationship in 
which, mutually, a need was supplied, a temperament was 
complimented. Words are no good. They, the Logans, 
were a gabby family. So Rick had found happiness in 
Marcia’s uncomplicated nature, as Bruce’s difiidence had 
appealed to her. Marriage with Hugh, elaborately em- 
bellished with words, would be only a shadow of the re- 
lationship which she desired— 


“Some there be that shadows kiss 
Theirs is but a shadow’s bliss” 


There was one thing about a college education, Jan re- 
flected ruefully. It provided you with a quotation for any 
incident or occasion— 

A sprinkle of lights ahead indicated that the station- 
wagon was approaching a town. Mary Wallace leaned 
over from the rear seat to make a request. 

“Will you stop at the drug-store, Jan?” she asked. 
= I can get something to ease this jumping tooth- 
ache.’ 

If the ache was in your heart, drug-stores offered no 
relief. But— 
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“Of course,” Jan said. “It’s too bad, Mary. I’m aw- 
fully sorry.” 

The drug-store on the main street of the small town was 
easily identified. Jan stopped at the curb. Mary left the 
car and Jane Elliott followed her into the drug-store. For 
a moment Jan remained in the driver’s seat. Then the 
realization that, for the first time during this two-day en- 
durance test she and Bruce were without companions, 
flashed into her mind. A feeling of panic followed close 
upon that realization. With no explanation to herself or 
to Bruce, Jan opened the door beside her. 

At that instant a siren wailed. It was not the siren, how- 
ever, which halted her progress. Through the increasingly 
shrill wail of the warning, she heard Bruce speak. 

‘“‘Tan—” he said hesitantly. 

“Tt’s an—alert, isn’t it?” she asked stupidly. 

“Yes,” Bruce said quietly. “Stay where you are.” 

The town, sufficiently close to the coastline to be wary, 
took air-raid warning seriously. The street lights went off. 
Lights in the drug-store winked out one by one. The fluc- 
tuating wail of the siren filled the night with eerie sound. 

‘Well, Miss Logan,” Bruce said, still hesitantly but 
with a teasing note in his voice, “of what use has your 
training been?” He leaned across her toward the dash- 
board and switched off the head-lights. 

She began to laugh softly, helplessly, shaken laughter 
beyond her control. 

“You're a fine example of Motor Corps efficiency,” 
Bruce scolded. ‘‘And you think it’s funny.” 

“No, no!” she protested. “It isn’t that. I was thinking 
that coincidence had let me down pretty badly—” 

“Tet you down?” Bruce said crisply. “This whole busi- 
ness seems a funny coincidence to me.”’ 

“But it hasn’t been,” Jan said quickly. “Until this alert.” 
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Any suggestion of mirth disappeared from her voice. “I 
hope you don’t think I had anything to do with this assign- 
ment,” she added stiflly. 

“Certainly not,” he said quite as stiffly. “But if coinci- 
dence hasn’t been operating—” 

“I’m afraid Mother arranged it,” Jan said and then 
realized what implication that admission might convey. 

Bruce was silent, thinking it over. Then, “Why?” he 
asked. 

_ She might have evaded. She might have made some 
bright and brittle reply. Something impelled her to tell the 
truth. Thinking of Marcia, perhaps, of Marcia and Rick. 

“Mother knows that I’ve been—unhappy,” she said in 
a low voice. 

Bruce, again, was silent. The darkness about them was 
not a blackness at all but rather a queer milky light, like 
fog in a hollow, trapping sound, muffling heart beats. Jan 
sat behind the wheel, oddly relaxed, curiously content. 
Whatever the consequences, she had told the truth. She 
had taken the hurdle. 

“Have you been—unhappy?” Bruce asked, finally, as 
though he was unable to believe it. 

“Yes,”’ she said sighingly. 

“T’ye been unhappy, too. I meant everything that night, 
Jan.” 

“T_T know you did.” 

“Then why did you run away ?” 

“T was—frightened.” 

“Jan!” He laughed briefly, unsteadily. “Frightened?” 
he repeated. ‘““Why were you?” 

“Because,” she replied simply, “I thought I didn’t want 
to feel for anybody what I felt for you, Bruce. I was afraid 
to love you.” 

He believed her, now. She was certain of that. The dis- 
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tance between them on the front seat of the car had not 
altered. Neither had moved. The distance between their 
minds and emotions suddenly narrowed. 

“You can’t avoid emotion, Jan,” he said slowly, “and 
live at all.” 

“T know,” she said. “I know that, Bruce.” 

“T thought it was that big fellow, Jan,” Bruce said pres- 
ently. ‘That wordy hunk of postures and poses.” 

“Hugh ?” Jan stirred. “He’s more than that. He’s kind. 
He’s been a comfortable—friend.” 

“But you don’t—love him?” 

‘Now 

“T couldn’t understand why you ran away. I thought 
you felt, a little at least, as I did. I know I’m not a prize 
package but I do love you, Jan. Oh!” He broke off impa- 
tiently. “Words are no good!” 

His arms reached for her. She slid from under the 
wheel. A bobbing circle of light approached. Jan hastily 
slid back behind the wheel as the circle of light settled 
upon the station-wagon. 

He muttered an expletive. 

“ Air-raid warden,” Jan said, laughing softly. “We must 
uphold the dignity of the Motor Corps.” 

Bruce, too, laughed softly. 

Other bobbing lights appeared and vanished. 

“They are really alert here,” Jan whispered. “Every- 
body’s a warden.” She reached for his hand. “This will 
have to do.” 

“For the moment,” he said, his hand warm and strong 
on her own. “‘Jan,”’ he said seriously. “My orders will be 
coming in any time, now.” 

“Oh!” she gave a little gasp as though a hand, his hand, 
had squeezed her heart. “Where ?” 

“T don’t know. We haven’t much time, maybe. Let’s not 
waste it.” 
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‘“‘No—” she said. “‘Why do we whisper? Even if there 
were enemy bombers overhead, I don’t suppose they could 
hear us.” 

“T don’t want anyone to hear us,” Bruce said with a 
touch of impatience. ‘““These past two days. All the people. 
And you were so stand-offish.” 

“T know. ‘Yes, Dr. Carey. If you please, Miss Logan.’ 
I ached with trying to be impersonal.” 

They were silent, content, for the time, to sit quietly 
relaxed, her hand in his, the milky light all about them, the 
eerie hush. They spoke with long intervals of quiet be- 
tween. 

“T wouldn’t be here at all if you hadn’t blown up that 
evening—” 

“How long ago was it, Jan?” 

“April. The first really spring-like weather. The wil- 
low tree was just faintly green. I was repairing the door 
on our station-wagon.” 

“Very expertly, too.” 

“You said you'd thought of us, our family, and won- 
dered how we'd all turned out. I wasn’t too proud of the 
way I had.” 

“You remember ?” 

“Everything.” 

“Why ” 

“Well, at first, because you made me good and mad. 
Later, after that evening in Washington, because I loved 
you.” 

“Jan!” His low voice was urgent, impatient. “Let’s not 
waste what time we have left.” 

“No,” she promised, again. 

Sirens, presently, sounded the “All Clear!” The street 
lights winked on. They sat on the front seat of the station- 
wagon, quiet, content, peacefully absorbed in each other. 

“Rosalie sent you a message when I came up from 
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Washington,” he said. “I’ve had no opportunity to de- 
liver it.’’ 

“What was it?” 

He hesitated a moment. Then, “She told me to tell you 
that it’s easier to marry the man you love than to love the 
man you marry.” 

“Marry?” she said dreamily. ‘Then your intentions 
are honorable ?” 

“Yes, darling. Are you relieved?” 

“Immensely.” She laughed. ‘‘Rosalie’s a wise little owl. 
She’s smart about people.” 

Quiet, again. Lights, now, but that isolated content- 
ment, though footsteps sounded on the sidewalk and ac- 
tivities were resumed. Mary Wallace came up to the open 
window beside Jan giving off a strong spicy odor. 

“Oil of cloves,” she said. “We thought you'd like these.” 
She offered two ice cream cones. 

Dr. Carey sat erect. Miss Logan of the Motor Corps, 
somewhat flurried, bent to switch on the headlights. 

“Thank you,” they said. 


THE END 
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